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FOREWORD 

The  following  letters  were  written  to  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent and  were  signed  only  with  initials.  These  com- 
munications were  previously  published  in  the  DAILY  INDIANA 
JOURNAL  on  December  4  and  December  8,    1852. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  these  newspaper  items  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  prove  interesting.  Grammar,  spell- 
ing, and  punctuation  have  been  changed  to  conform  to  current 
usage.  Unverified  personal  names  have  been  reprinted  as  in 
the  original  articles. 


September  21,    1846 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  proceed  to  comply  with  my  promise  made  to  you  some 
months  ago  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  the  last  battle  and 
the  death  of  Logan,  a  distinguished  Shawnee  chief  anda  neph- 
ew of  Tecumseh.  Although  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  then,  my  recollection  of  the  thrilling  event 
is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  occurred  only  yesterday.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  scenes  that  I  can  never  forget  in  the  severe 
campaigns  of  1812  and  1813.  The  first  campaign  terminated 
January  22,  1813,  on  the  bloody  battlefield  of  the  Raisin  Riv- 
er; the  second  ended  May  5,  1813,  with  Dudley's  defeat  op- 
posite Fort  Meigs. 

In  November,  1812,  the  left  wing  of  the  Arnny  of  the 
Northwest,  commanded  by  General  Winchester,  was  stationed 
at  a  camp  on  the  Maumee  River  six  miles  below  Fort  Defiance 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize  and  about  forty-five  miles  above 
the  rapids.  The  Kentucky  volunteers  had  served  more  than 
half  of  their  term  and  were  beconning  restless  because  of  in- 
action and  starvation;  they  were  very  anxious  to  go  out  in 
quest  of  food  and  fighting.  On  November  21  General  Payne 
had  intimated  to  Logan  a  doubt  concerning  thelatter's  fidelity 
to  the  American  cause,  since  Logan's  uncle  was  commanding 
the  Indians  allied  with  the  British.  This  suspicion  was  rather 
roughly  expressed,  and  it  fired  the  noble  Indian  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  excitement;  he  avowed  his  fixed  resolution  to  give 
unmistakable  evidence  of  his  honor  and  courage.  A  large 
force  of  the  enemy  had  located  itself  at  the  rapids,  and  Logan 
determined  to  go  there  and  take  a  prisoner  or  lose  his  scalp 
in  the  effort. 

I  was  then  a  beardless  cadet  only  eighteen  years  old. 
By  order  of  General  Payne,  I  had  been  attached  to  Colonel 
Charles  Scott's  regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers.  On  that 
day  I  was  detained  for  guard  duty  as  a  subaltern  officer  in 
command  of  twenty-four  men.  My  position  was  near  the  riv- 
er below  the  camp,  and  my  line  of  sentinels  extended  out  at 
right  angles  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  order  to  pro- 
tect  the    flank   of   the    army.      Although   it   was    cold,    the  day 
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was  bright  and  beautiful  and  the  air  was  crisp.  At  early 
dawn,  as  the  last  notes  of  the  reveille  echoed  through  the 
air,  Logan  was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  day  through 
the  outer  lines  of  the  army.  On  his  perilous  enterprise,  he 
was  accompanied  only  by  two  Shawnee  warriors  from  Wapa- 
koneta,  his  own  village.  The  first.  Captain  Johnny,  was  a 
tall,  swarthy,  rawboned,  villainous-looking  fellow.  He  was 
not  popular  with  the  troops  because  they  believed  he  had 
fought  against  General  Harrison  at  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
The  other  was  a  noble-looking  young  Indian  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age  who  was  known  by  the  English  name  of  Bright- 
horn.  Subsequently,  he  distinguished  himself  in  Dudley's 
defeat  while  under  my  innmediate  command.  The  boldness 
and  the  extremely  hazardous  nature  of  this  voluntary  under- 
taking excited  our  highest  adnniration,  but  nnany  of  us  ex- 
pressed serious  apprehensions  concerning  the  consequences 
to  the  daring  chief  and  his  intrepid  connpanions. 

Military  men  know  that  the  officer  in  command  of  a 
camp  guard  never  sleeps  while  on  duty.  Consequently,  nnid- 
night  found  me  awake.  Lying  on  my  back  with  my  head  to 
the  light,  I  was  reading  one  of  Miss  Porter's  novels;  my 
men,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  were  sleeping  around  the 
fire.  The  night  was  clear  and  dark,  and  all  was  silent  and 
still  in  camp.  Suddenly,  I  was  surprised  by  the  loud  and 
quickly  repeated  challenges  of  one  of  the  sentinels  nearest 
the  riverbank.  As  I  sprang  to  my  feet  to  arouse  the  guard, 
I  recognized  Logan's  voice.  Answering  the  challenge  and 
announcing  himself,  he  said,  "My  friends,  we  have  had  a 
bloody  battle,  and  I  a  nn  badly  wounded.  "  I  was  greatly  shocked 
by  this  reply.  All  day  long  I  had  been  talking  and  thinking  of 
him.  Instead  of  his  usually  loud,  musical,  and  manly  voice, 
I  heard  his  feeble  and  tremulous  answer,  and  I  did  not  wait 
for  any  military  formula.  Immediately,  I  ordered  the  sen- 
tinel to  let  him  pass,  and  I  hastened  to  meet  him  and  conduct 
him  to  the  fire.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  Brighthorn, 
and  both  of  them  were  well  mounted.  I  knew  they  had  left 
camp  that  morning  on  foot,  as  there  was  only  one  horse  in 
that  wing  of  the  army.       All  of  the  other    horses  had  perished 


or  been  sent  into  the  interior. 

At  my  request,  Logan  immediately  proceeded  to  give 
me  an  account  of  the  events  of  the  day.  He  and  his  compan- 
ions had  left  the  beaten  path  along  the  riverbankand  had  taken 
a  low  swamp  route  a  mile  or  two  away  in  order  to  avoid  ob- 
servation or  discovery.  Before  they  had  gone  ten  miles, 
however,  they  saw  six  persons  on  horsebacka  short  distance 
ahead.  Those  six  were  traveling  the  same  presumably  safe 
and  secret  way  but  were  coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 

It  required  no  interpreter  to  inform  Logan  and  his 
companions  that  they  were  within  rifleshot  of  six  deadly  en- 
em'ies.  It  was  too  late  to  think  of  flight  through  the  open 
wood  in  daylight  with  any  hope  of  escape;  and  it  would  be 
madness  to  fight  while  outnumbered  two  to  one.  But  the 
steady,  poised  chief  did  not  hesitate  in  the  adoption  of  his 
plan,  and  his  promptness  of  action  probably  saved  him  from 
immediate  death.  His  companions  watched  his  countenance 
and  all  his  movements  with  keen  concern.  They  were  ready 
to  second  or  sanction  whatever  he  might  do  or  say.  Logan 
resolved  to  attempt  by  stratagem  what  he  despaired  of  ef- 
fecting by  immediate  connbat.  He  did  not  halt  in  his  onward 
march  and  manifested  neither  surprise  nor  alarm,  but  with 
a  bland  smile  he  hastened  to  meet  and  salute  the  horsennen. 
Indeed,  he  expressed  his  high  gratification  at  the  unexpected 
good  fortune  of  finding  them  so  near  at  hand.  Now  he  need 
not  go  all  the  way  to  the  rapids  to  see  them  and  communicate 
the  important  intelligence  which  he  possessed.  Skillfully 
blending  fact  and  falsehood  to  give  a  semblance  of  truth  to 
all  he  said,  he  told  thenn  that  an  early  movement  of  Winches- 
ter's arnny  was  contemplated. 

If  anything  could  have  shaken  Logan's  firm  nerves  or 
caused  him  to  hesitate  a  moment,  it  would  have  been  a  fact 
which  he  discovered  only  after  conning  in  close  contact  with 
the  strangers.  Their  leader  was  his  deadly  personal  foe-- 
an  Indian  celebrated  for  his  cunning,  courage,  and  cruelty-- 
Winamac,  the  great  Potawatomi  chief.  Among  the  others 
was  Captain  Elliott,  a  half-breed  son  of  Colonel  Elliott  of 
the  British  army.      The  latter  was    well  known    afterward  for 


his  cold-blooded  treachery  to  the  unfortunate  Kentucky  cap- 
tives taken  at  the  Raisin  River  and  at  Dudley's  defeat.  A 
tall,  young  Ottawa  chief  and  three  grim-looking,  painted 
warriors  were  also  in  the  group. 

Immediately  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  British 
government  had  taken  measures  to  enlist  under  the  immedi- 
ate control  of  Colonel  Elliott  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canada. 
Those  tribes,  led  by  Robert  Dixon  and  Tecumseh,  on  the 
northern  and  western  frontiers  of  the  United  States  also  joined 
the  British  cause.  Tecunaseh  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
hostile  operations  of  the  Indians  against  us.  After  Hull's 
surrender  at  Detroit,  a  largebody  of  these  Indians  hadmoved 
forward  to  attack  Fort  Wayne.  They  had  been  driven  back 
by  General  Harrison  and  were  now  encamped  at  the  rapids 
of  the  Maumee  River  nearly  opposite  the  point  where  Fort 
Meigs  was  afterward  built.  General  Proctor  naturally  wanted 
to  know  whether  General  Harrison  had  taken  up  winter  quar- 
ters at  the  points  then  occupied  by  the  several  wings  of  the 
Army  of  the  Northwest  or  whether  he  intended  to  invade  Can- 
ada during  the  winter.  Therefore,  Proctor  had  dispatched 
this  carefully  selected  band  of  six  Indians  to  spy  on  Winches- 
ter's camp.  If  they  could  not  secure  a  prisoner,  they  were 
to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  American  general  fronn 
preparations  and  appearances.  Therefore,  the  capture  of 
Logan  was  a  godsend  far  beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes 
and  expectations.  Logan,  who  had  been  employed  for  months 
by  General  Harrison  as  a  spy  and  guide,  would  necessarily 
know  more  about  the  General's  plans  and  intentions  than  any- 
one else. 

The  band  proceeded  no  farther  toward  our  camp  but 
turned  back  toward  the  rapids.  Winamac  did  not  believe 
Logan's  story  and  was  disposed  to  disarm  the  three  Indians 
and  to  tie  their  hands  behind  them  in  order  to  avoid  all  pos- 
sibility of  danger  or  escape.  But  Captain  Elliott  and  the 
others  objected;  they  believed  that  there  was  no  risk  during 
the  daytime  while  they  were  mounted  and  Logan  and  his  com- 
panions were  on  foot.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Winamac 
asked  Logan  why  he  was  now  coming  to  jointhenn;  in  the  past 


he  had  always  positively  refused.  Winamac  charged  that 
Logan  had  even  risked  his  life  in  passing  through  enemy  lines 
at  the  siege  of  Fort  Wayne  to  urge  the  garrison  to  hold  out 
until  General  Harrison's  forces  arrived.  Logan's  answer  to 
the  charge  was  as  prompt  as  it  was  plausible.  He  said  his 
family  was  at  Wapakonela  within  the  American  lines,  and  he 
feared  that  they  would  either  be  forced  into  the  settlement  or 
be  killed  if  he  joined  the  British  as  Tecumseh  had  urged  him 
to  do.  He  also  stated  that  General  Payne's  treatment  of  him 
had  been  so  outrageous  that  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice 
everything  in  order  to  be  revenged.  Although  he  was  tempo- 
rarily treated  as  a  friend,  Logan  saw  and  felt  that  he  was 
distrusted  by  Winamac  and  his  companions,  and  he  realized 
that  at  night  he  and  his  comrades  would  be  confined  as  pris- 
oners. 

In  the  evening  they  stopped  to  encamp  near  a  small 
watercourse.  Winamac  and  his  party  dismounted  and  began 
to  unsaddle  and  secure  their  horses.  The  critical  moment 
had  arrived.  Not  a  word  had  passed  between  Logan  and  his 
fellow  prisoners,  but  he  knew  their  bravery  and  devotion  and 
did  not  doubt  their  active  and  efficient  co-operation  in  any- 
thing he  might  attempt.  He  pretended  to  see  a  squirrel  in  a 
tree  a  short  distance  away  and  mentioned  it  to  Captain  Johnny 
and  Brighthorn.  Not  a  word  of  his  bloody  purpose  passed 
his  lips;  he  only  asked  them  if  they  desired  some  tobacco. 
Then,  with  a  significant  look,  he  handed  each  a  leaden  bullet, 
which  they  put  into  their  mouths.  In  an  instant,  the  sharp, 
simultaneous  cracking  of  three  rifles  announced  that  the 
work  of  death  had  commenced.  The  quiet  of  the  November 
sunset  was  changed  into  the  noise  of  savage  strife  and  battle. 

Winamac  and  Captain  Elliott  fell  dead,  and  one  of  the 
warriors  was  wounded.  The  combatants  were  thus  reduced 
to  numerical  equality,  but  there  were  six  loaded  rifles  on 
one  side  to  three  empty  ones  on  the  other.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Logan  and  his  companions  boldly  attempted  to  seize 
the  enemies'  arms,  which  had  been  placed  against  a  tree. 
But  this  action  was  anticipated  by  their  foes,  who  were  fully 
aware     of    the     life -or-death     nature    of    the    combat.        As    all 


rushed  toward  the  loaded  guns,  the  opposing  parties  were 
brought  face  to  face.  Logan's  enemies  jumped  behind  trees 
for  shelter  with  their  loaded  rifles.  A  typical  Indian  fight 
began  and  continued  until  darkness  ended  it.  Many  shots 
were  fired;  a  shot  from  Logan's  rifle  struck  down  the  Ottawa 
chief.  Brighthorn  disposed  of  another  warrior  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  himself.  At  dusk  Logan  attempted  to  nnove 
nearer  the  enemy.  Unfortunately,  at  that  instant,  the  enemy 
planted  a  ball  in  his  body  just  below  the  center  of  the  breast- 
bone. The  ball  passed  through  his  body  and  lodged  just  be- 
neath the  skin  near  the  lower  part  of  his  back.  Although 
mortally  wounded,  Logan  did  not  fall.  The  enemy  fled.  Lo- 
gan's last  act  was  to  drive  his  tomahawk  into  Winamac's 
head,  but  he  did  not  take  the  scalp.  That  duty  was  left  for 
Captain  Johnny,  after  he  had  aided  Logan  and  Brighthorn  to 
mount  the  enemies'  horses  and  start  back  to  our  camp. 

Next  morning  the  fatal  ball  was  extracted  from  Logan's 
back  without  difficulty,  but  he  was  a  dying  man.  He  suffered 
the  most  acute  agony  without  a  groan  and  calmly  provided 
for  his  wife  and  children.  About  forty-eight  hours  after  he 
had  received  his  wound,  he  died.  When  it  was  announced 
that  the  great  chief  was  dead,  a  deep  gloom  settled  over  the 
army,  as  if  a  dire  calamity  had  befallen  each  individual  offi- 
cer and  soldier. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Logan  could  not  have  been 
over  forty  years  of  age;  perhaps  he  was  not  over  thirty-five. 
He  was  above  medium  height  and  heavier  than  most  Indians. 
He  had  a  deep, broad  chest  and  a  high  forehead.  His  counte- 
nance was  mild,  amiable,  and  playful  rather  than  stern;  yet 
it  combined  marked  firmness  and  decision  of  character. 

Please  excuse  any  inaccuracies  of  style  and  manner. 
My  next  letter  will  contain  a  brief  account  of  Captain  Johnny's 
fate,  Logan's  funeral,  the  announcement  of  the  chief's  death 
to  his  village,   and  the  fate  of  Logan's  family. 

Yours  truly. 
L.C. 

DAILY  INDIANA  JOURNAL,    December  4,    1852 


September  25,    1846 
My  dear  Sir: 

In  my  last  letter  I  related  that  Captain  Johnny  was  left 
on  the  battlefield  where  Logan  had  received  his  death-wound. 
Captain  Johnny  was  to  scalp  his  dead  enemies  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  savages.  Logan  told  me  that  I  need  not 
expect  Captain  Johnny  before  daylight.  Johnny  spoke  English 
very  poorly,  and  he  would  fear  being  shot  as  an  eneiny  if  he 
approached  the  sentinels  during  the  night.  I  cautioned  the 
guards  and  ordered  them  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  him. 

At  daybreak  we  were  somewhat  uneasy,  since  Captain 
Johnny  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  Soon  I  heard  a  most 
unearthly  noise  near  the  river.  It  seemed  to  imitate  the 
human  voice,  and  I  supposed  that  the  Shawnee  brave  was  try- 
ing to  halloo  like  a  white  man  and  hail  the  sentinel  nearest 
him.  After  advancing  about  fifty  yards  toward  the  river,  I 
saw  the  black,  ugly,  painted  face  of  Captain  Johnny  anxiously 
peering  from  behind  a  huge  oak  tree.  He  was  repeating  with 
all  his  might  the  strange,  discordant  sounds  which  had  first 
attracted  my  attention. 

I  had  expected  him  to  appear  on  horseback  with  the 
captured  steeds  of  the  defeated  foe  in  his  train  and  their  gory 
scalps  at  his  girdle.  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  him  on 
foot,  more  haggard  than  usual,  with  only  one  reeking  trophy 
of  victory  dangling  fronn  his  belt.  I  hailed  him  and  told  him 
to  come  up  without  fear.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  after  Logan  had  left  him.  He  did  not  need  a 
second  invitation  but  immediately  strode  toward  me.  He 
looked  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  When  he  was  about  ten  or  fifteen 
paces  from  me,  he  exhibited  his  only  evidence  of  success. 
Raising  the  trophy  with  its  gory,  disarrayed  locks,  he  ex- 
claimed exultantly ,  "Winamac  scalp!  Winamac  scalp!"  Lat- 
er, when  Logan  saw  it,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  from  the 
head  of  the  Potawatomi  chief.  Winamac  had  only  a  single 
tuft  of  long  hair;  this  scalp  was  covered  with  long  hair.  At 
that  time  I  was  unaccustomed  to  sights  and  scenes  of  blood 
and  carnage.  As  I  looked  for  the  first  time  on  this  horrid, 
savage  trophy,   a  cold  chill  passed  through  my  heart. 


I  could  understand  little  of  his  barbarous  English,  but 
it  seemed  that  Captain  Johnny  had  lost  no  time  after  his  two 
companions  had  left  him.  He  had  torn  the  scalp  from  the 
skull  of  the  fallen  warrior  nearest  to  him  and  was  in  the  act 
of  scalping  another  when  he  saw  a  flash  of  light  a  few  steps 
ahead.  He  heard  the  loud,  ringing  crack  of  a  rifle  and  at  the 
same  instant  felt  the  burning  of  a  bullet  as  it  grazed  the  skin 
of  his  own  head.  He  leaped  into  the  air  and  broke  his  knife. 
Immediately,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  horses  were 
hitched.  Alarmed  by  his  sudden,  noisy  approach,  the  ani- 
nnals  broke  loose  as  he  came  near  them,  and  he  was  com- 
pellc-d  to  escape  on  foot  from  this  new  attack. 

Captain  Johnny  supposed  that  the  warrior  who  had  fled 
after  shooting  Logan  had  returned.  The  gathering  darkness 
and  the  dense  forest  enabled  the  wily  foe  to  creep  upon  him 
unperceived.  It  is  probable  that  the  departure  of  Logan  and 
Brighthorn  had  been  observed;  because  Captain  Johnny  was 
left  behind,  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  too  badly  hurt  to  get 
away.  His  scalp  would,  in  some  degree,  compensate  for  the 
heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  combat.  The  only  survivor  of 
the  party  had  cautiously  returned  and  found  our  friend  scalp- 
ing the  fallen  warriors.  To  drive  a  ball  through  his  brain 
was  a  natural  instinct;  the  darkness  saved  Captain  Johnny. 
It  was  well  for  Captain  Johnny's  fame  that  he  had  escaped, 
for  previously  he  had  been  distrusted.  Many  would  have  be- 
lieved that  he  had  deserted  us  and  had  again  joined  his  old 
friends.  But  Logan  said  that  we  need  never  fear  his  fidelity 
again.  He  had  shed  their  blood  and  knew  he  would  not  be 
spared  if  ever  he  should  fall  into  their  hands. 

Before  I  write  of  Logan's  funeral,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested inknowing  something  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  early 
history.  From  reliable  sources  I  learn  that  he  was  half- 
white  and  half-Indian.  His  complexion  and  features  indicated 
that  he  was  a  half-breed.  His  father  was  a  young  nnan  from 
Greenbriar  County,  West  Virginia.  A  great  hunter  in  his 
day,  he  developed  a  disgust  for  quiet,  inactive,  unexciting, 
civilized  life.  He  wandered  off  into  the  trackless  forests 
north  of  the    Ohio  River.      He  settled   among  the    Shawnee  In- 
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dians  and  assumed  their  habits.  His  skill  in  the  chase  and 
his  bold  daring  in  war  soon  brought  him  into  prominence;  he 
was  adopted  into  the  tribe  and  later  becanrie  a  chief.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Indian  maiden  of  high  birth- -the 
elder  sister  of  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet;  the  couple  was 
united  in  nnarriage  according  to  the  formalities  of  her  nation. 
Logan  was  the  younger  of  their  two  sons;  the  elder  died  in 
childhood.  By  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  younger  boy  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Colonel  Logan  of  Kentucky,  who  brought  him 
home  and  treated  him  as  a  son.  He  learned  to  speak  English 
fluently.  After  the  peace  treaty  which  followed  Wayne's 
great  victory  at  the  rapids,  he  was  restored  to  his  family  and 
friends.  In  gratitude  to  his  generous  captor,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Logan. 

While  he  was  still  a  captive,  all  his  boyish  sympathies 
were  aroused  for  a  little  Indian  girl  who  was  also  a  prisoner; 
she  had  been  captured  about  the  same  time  and  was  then  the 
cherished  member  of  a  neighboring  family--that  of  Colonel 
Hardin.  Both  prisoners  were  released  at  the  same  time. 
When  they  grew  up,  they  were  married  in  their  native  vil- 
lage. Major  Hardin,  a  son  of  Colonel  Hardin,  was  at  Logan's 
deathbed.  He  tended  the  Indian  like  a  brother  and  closed  the 
unseeing  eyes  when  the  last  struggle  was  over.  To  this  gen- 
tleman, Logan  entrusted  the  fate  of  his  family  and  asked  that 
his  wife  and  children  be  moved  to  Kentucky,  until  the  war 
had  ended.  "I  have  killed  a  great  chief,"  said  he,  "and  when 
I  am  in  the  land  of  the  spirits,  his  friends  will  creep  upon 
nny  little  ones  and  murder  them  all.  " 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  cold,  bleak  morning  of  No- 
vember 26,  1812,  the  fife  and  the  solemn,  muffled  drum  an- 
nounced a  military  funeral.  The  ground  was  already  covered 
with  several  inches  of  snow,  and  snow  continued  to  fall.  A 
crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers  were  assembled  around  the 
tent  where  the  departed  warrior  lay.  He  had  been  wrapped 
in  his  blanket  and  placed  in  a  rude  coffin  made  of  the  best 
materials  we  could  obtain.  Although  there  was  little  pomp 
and  circumstance,  all  showed  their  respect  for  their  loved 
and  distinguished  comrade, 
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The  chaplain,  the  Venerable  Mr.  Shannon,  was  present. 
He  humbly  besought  the  Heavenly  Father  to  have  mercy  on 
this  noble  son  of  the  forest  and,  as  but  little  light  had  been 
granted  him  on  earth,  to  ask  but  little  of  him  on  the  Last 
Day.  An  armed  nnilitary  guard  of  honor  was  also  ordered  on 
duty.  After  the  services  had  been  concluded,  the  lid  of  the 
coffin,  which  had  been  removed  to  allow  us  to  look  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  noble  countenance  of  the  dead  chief,  was 
replaced  and  fastened  down.  Since  we  had  no  horses  in 
camp,  we  constructed  a  small  sled.  Using  thongs  of  raw- 
hide for  traces,  the  officers  who  acted  as  pallbearers  hauled 
the  body  sixty  miles  to  old  Fort  Defiance.  There  he  was 
buried  in  the  public  graveyard.  A  rude  stone  was  placed  at 
his  head  and  another  at  his  feet;  the  initials  of  his  name  were 
roughly  carved  upon  the  stones  to  mark  the  spot. 

A  few  days  afterward  Major  Hardin,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Johnny  and  one  or  two  other  officers,  started  on  his 
mission  to  Wapakoneta,  some  sixty  or  eighty  miles  distant. 
He  was  charged  by  the  commanding  general  to  tell  Logan's 
people  the  circumstances  of  the  great  chief's  last  battle  and 
death  and  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory.  Hardin  was  also 
to  express  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  whole  army  for  the 
chief's  untimely  end.  Hardin  conferred  with  the  chiefs  and 
the  widow  concerning  the  removal  of  Logan's  family  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  proposal  was  respectfully  declined,  and  Major 
Hardin  returned  to  camp. 

The  years  passed.  One  day  I  receiveda  message  say- 
ing that  a  company  of  Indians  at  the  hotel  said  they  knew  me 
and  desired  to  see  me.  Hoping  to  find  some  of  nay  campaign 
companions  among  them,  I  immediately  called  on  them.  I 
was  then  a  bearded  man  and  doubted  that  they  would  recog- 
nize me,  even  if  they  had  formerly  known  me  in  uniform. 
But  I  had  hardly  entered  the  room  when,  after  a  moment's 
piercing  scrutiny,  one  of  the  Indians  rushed  across  the  floor 
and  seized  me  by  the  hand.  It  was  my  old  friend  Brighthorn. 
"Different  tinne  this,  "  said  he,    "from  when  I  last  saw  you.  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "for  it  was  just  before  we  were  taken 
prisoners   together    in   Dudley's    defeat.      We   both   were   be- 
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grimed  with  the  smoke  of  battle,    and  there  were  a  few  fresh 
scalps  at  your  belt.  " 

"And  you,"  he  rejoined,  "were  very  sick,"  pointing  to 
the  place  where  an  enemy's  ball  had  penetrated  my  shoulder. 

With  the  party  was  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  Logan's  eldest  son,  who  had  visited  Kentucky  with  some 
of  his  father's  friends  and  relatives.  He  was  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  would  rennain  or  not.  He  said  he  could 
not  stay,  because  his  heart  yearned  for  the  playmates  of  his 
childhood  and  the  wild  woods  surrounding  his  native  village. 
After  remaining  only  a  few  days,    the  Indians  left. 

Your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 
L.C. 

DAILY  INDIANA  JOURNAL,    December  8.    1852 
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RICHARD  A.    GREENE 

Born  September  15,  1903,  in  Richmond,  Richard  A. 
Greene  has  been  a  life-long  resident  of  Indiana.  As  a  youth 
he  attended  St.  Mary's  School  in  Richmond  and  Muncie  Cen- 
tral High  School.  Later  he  studied  at  Ball  State  Teachers' 
College  and  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

With  the  exception  of  two  brief  periods,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  since  1922.  He  was  a  reporter 
for  the  MUNCIE  STAR  and  the  MUNCIE  EVENING  PRESS. 
From  1943  until  1945  he  served  as  an  assistant  in  the  per- 
sonnel department  of  the  Durham  Manufacturing  Corporation. 
Since  1945  he  has  been  a  columnist  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  MUNCIE  STAR.  In  addition  to  his  writing  for  newspa- 
pers, his  articles  have  been  published  in  SIGN  and  OPTI- 
MIST CLUBS  magazines. 

Mr,  Greene  is  a  member  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  Foremen's  Club  in  Muncie.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Delaware 
County  Tuberculosis  Association  and  serves  as  secretary 
of  the  boards  of  the  Muncie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Delaware 
County  Historical  Society.  In  previous  years  he  has  served 
ternns  on  the  boards  of  the  Delaware  County  Chapter  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis,  the  Muncie  Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  Muncie 
Chanriber  of  Commerce. 
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Over  130  years  ago  a  considerable  band  of  Delaware 
Indians  inhabited  the  present  Delaware,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
and  Marion  counties.  A  series  of  fourteen  towns  stretched 
along  the  course  of  the  White  River,  which  the  Indians  knew 
as  the  Wapihani.  The  string  began  with  Old  Town,  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Muncie,  and  ended  with  Lower  Delaware 
Town,  between  Noblesville  and  Indianapolis.  The  tribe  came 
to  this  area,  remained  for  a  few  decades,  and  eventually- 
departed  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  nar- 
rative makes  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Del- 
aware s  and  the  four  Indiana  counties  where  they  lived;  the 
history  of  Delaware  County,  which  took  its  name  from  them, 
was  especially  influenced  by  their  presence. 

The  Delaware  Indians  were  of  Algonquian  stock  and 
were  among  the  most  important  groups  of  North  American 
Indians.  They  first  came  into  contact  with  the  white  settlers 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  were  then  living  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard  along  the  Delaware  River.  The  English  colo- 
nists called  them  Delawares  because  of  this  location.  In 
their  own  language  the  Delawares  called  themselves  the  Leni- 
lenape,  which  is  translated  as  "true  men,"  "real  men,"  or 
"native,  genuine  men.  "  The  name  indicates  their  high  opin- 
ion of  thennselves,   their  deeds,    and  their  history. 

About  1720,  they  were  subjugated  by  the  powerful  Iro- 
quois, who  contemptuously  called  them  "women.  "  The  hos- 
tility of  the  Iroquois  and  the  encroachment  of  the  colonists 
forced  them  from  their  lands  along  the  Delaware  into  settle- 
ments along  the  Susquehanna.  Pressed  still  further  by  set- 
tlers, they  moved  to  Ohio  where  they  lived  along  the  Mus- 
kingum River.  Some  became  good  Christians  through  the 
nnissionary  efforts  of  the  Moravians.  The  Christian  Dela- 
wares founded  the  village  of  Gnadenhuetten  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Muskingum. 

During  the  American  Revolution  the  tribe  was  divided; 
some  members  allied  themselves  with  the  British,  and  oth- 
ers joined  the  Americans.  The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnaden- 
huetten were  cruelly  treated  by  the  Americans.  Ninety  in- 
nocent Christian  Indians  were  massacred  without  cause  by 
Pennsylvania   and  Virginia   militiamen  in    1782.      Some  sur- 
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viving  Indians  fled  to  Canada. 

Even  before  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  the  Delawarea 
had  received  permission  to  settle  between  the  White  and  the 
Ohio  rivers  in  what  is  now  Indiana.  The  Miami  Indians  con- 
trolled this  area  andallowed  the  dispossessed  tribe  to  settle 
on  their  lands.  The  exact  time  of  the  Delaware  migration 
from  Ohio  to  Indiana  is  uncertain,  but  by  1800  the  majority 
were  living  in  the  valley  of  the  West  Fork  of  the   White  River. 

The  first  of  the  fourteen  villages  along  the  White  River 
was  known  by  several  nannes:  Outainink,  Wah-pe -kah-me- 
kunk,  Old  Town,  and  Buckongahelastown.  The  last-men- 
tioned term  honored  the  famous  Delaware  Chief,  Buckonga- 
helas,  who  lived  with  his  followers  a  few  miles  from  Muncie 
in   1801.      John  Conner,   a  white  trader,    lived  with  the  tribe. 

Buckongahelas  ,  then  an  aging  warrior,  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  battle  and  had  often  fought  against  the 
whites.  Born  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
becanne  the  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  living  on  the 
White  River  and  participated  in  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  and 
in  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  Because  of  his  excellent 
leadership,  he  was  chosen  by  his  people  to  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  tribe 
ceded  certain  Indian  lands  in  Ohio.  When  he  came  to  the 
region  that  was  to  be  Delaware  County,  he  established  him- 
self at  the  first  town  and  told  his  brethren  he  would  protect 
them  from  their  enemies.  He  lived  there  until  his  death  in 
1805.  According  to  tradition  he  is  buried  on  the  site  of  Old 
Town,  but  his  grave  has  long  since  been  lost  to  the  white 
man. 

The  second  of  the  Delaware  towns  along  the  White 
River  was  known  as  Tetapachsit's  Town  or  Munsee  Town 
after  the  Munsee  clan  of  Delawares.  This  Indian  village 
was  located  within  the  present  city  limits  of  Muncie  on  Min- 
netrista  Boulevard.  The  city  of  Muncie  derived  its  name 
from  this  Delaware  community  and  was  first  known  as  Mun- 
seytown  or  Muncietown,  but  since  1845,  it  has  been  called 
by  its  present  name.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  city  was 
named  after  a  Chief  Munsee,  but  no  evidence  can  be  found 
to  prove  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed.     Tetapachsit's  Town 
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has  also  been  identified  by  the  name  Wah-pe-kah-me-kunk, 
leading  to  the  surmise  that  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Town  moved 
to  Munsee  Town  and  retained  the  name  of  the  old  village. 
This  is  mere  conjecture,  however,  and  cannot  be  supported 
by  facts.  Tetapachsit,  another  old  chief  of  the  Delawares, 
lived  in  this  town.  He  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Moravian  missionaries  who  had  established  a  mission 
along  the  White  River  in  Madison  County  not  far  from  the 
present  city  of  Anderson.  Tetapachsit  was  a  stanch  Chris- 
tian and  withstood  the  accusations  of  witchcraft  hurled  at 
him  by  the  Prophet. 

The  Prophet  and  his  brother  Tecumseh  were  Shawnee 
Indians  who  appeared  among  the  Delawares  on  the  White 
River.  Believing  that  the  Indians  held  the  land  as  one  peo- 
ple, Tecumseh  insisted  that  no  one  tribe  had  the  right  to 
dispose  of  its  holdings  without  the  consent  of  all  tribes.  He 
was  seeking  to  organize  a  great  confederation  of  Indians  to 
oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man.  He  found  the 
Delawares  little  interested  in  his  confederation,  which  later 
collapsed  with  the  Indian  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe, 
November  7,    181  1. 

While  Tecumseh  was  not  successful  in  promoting  his 
confederacy  among  the  Delawares,  his  brother  found  willing 
ears  for  his  own  preachments.  The  Prophet  was  also  known 
as  Lawlewaseka,  meaning  "The  Loud  Voice";  he  had  once 
been  a  drunkard,  and  in  one  of  his  brawls  his  face  had  been 
cut  and  one  eye  had  been  torn  out.  According  to  one  account, 
he  collapsed  in  his  cabin  one  day  and  remained  in  an  appar- 
ently lifeless  condition  until  his  friends  had  gathered  for  his 
funeral.  Then  he  awoke  from  his  trance  and  announced  to 
the  amazed  Indians  that  he  had  been  to  the  spirit  world, 
where  the  past  and  the  future  had  been  revealed  to  him. 
Thereafter,  he  assumed  the  role  of  a  prophet  and  became 
a  preaching  medicine  man.  He  urged  his  brethren  to  return 
to  the  ways  of  their  forefathers- -to  dress  in  skins,  to  cease 
intermarriage  with  the  whites,  and  to  put  aside  the  white 
man's  religion.  The  Prophet  exhorted  the  Indians  to  give 
up  liquor,  for  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  the  destination  of  un- 
reformed   drunkards.       They    would    dwell    forever    with    the 
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Devil,  and  flames  would  issue  continuously  from  their 
mouths. 

The  Prophet  also  berated  witchcraft  and  the  conjuring 
that  had  spread  among  the  Delawares.  His  influence  among 
these  Indians  was  so  great  that  he  was  able  to  silence  some 
of  his  most  respected  opponents  by  denouncing  them  as  evil 
agents.  When  he  accused  Tetapachsit  of  witchcraft,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  to  determine  the  old  chief's  fate.  After  full  de- 
liberation, the  council  decided  upon  his  execution.  The 
venerable  chief,  knowing  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
sentence,  dressed  in  his  finest  clothing  and  calmly  helped 
to  build  his  own  funeral  pyre.  Joshua,  an  aged  Christian 
Indian,  also  nnet  death  by  fire  and  tomahawk.  Joshua's 
memory  is  perpetuated  on  a  bronze  tablet  marking  the  site 
of  Tetapachsit's  Town  or  Munsee  Town. 

Hockingpomsga's  Town  was  several  miles  southwest 
of  Muncie  further  downstream  in  Delaware  County.  Hock- 
ingpomsga,  a  younger  and  more  powerful  man  than  Teta- 
pachsit, was  likewise  accused  of  witchcraft.  He  held  his 
tomahawk  in  hand,  called  his  accuser  a  liar,  and  challenged 
him  to  fight.  The  Prophet  did  not  accept  the  challenge,  and 
Hockingponnsga  had  no  further  trouble. 

The  continued  hostility  of  the  Delawares  to  Christianity 
hastened  the  withdrawal  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  who 
had  worked  among  them.  The  missionaries  had  lived  along 
the  White  River  from  1801  to  1806  and  had  worked  zealously 
to  Christianize  the  Delawares.  Abraham  Luckenbach  de- 
scribed the  feelings  of  the  Moravians  regarding  their  de- 
parture. This  missionary,  who  had  lived  in  the  area  for 
five  years,    wrote  in  his  autobiography: 

"Sorrowfully,  we  left  the  place  where  we  had  passed 
through  so  many  trials,  but  where  we  had  apparently  ac- 
complished little  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
left  two  baptized  adults  behind  us;  namely,  a  Munsee  woman 
who  lived  with  her  old  Cherokee  Indian  and  a  Potawatomi 
Indian  who  had  a  Frenchman  for  a  husband.  Both  had  been 
baptized  by  us  and  appeared  sad  to  have  us  leave  them.  " 

Another  notable  Indian  town  along  the  West  Fork  of 
the    White    River    was    Anderson's    Town,    the    village    of   the 
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chieftain  who  was  known  to  the  whites  as  Captain  William 
Anderson.  Still  another  was  Strawtown,  near  Noblesville, 
which  was  identified  with  Chief  Straw. 

The  period  of  Delaware  Indian  occupancy  of  east-cen- 
tral Indiana  was  not  long.  Sonne  of  these  Indians  may  have 
come  during  the  Revolution,  but  it  seems  likely  that  most 
of  them  arrived  after  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  had  been 
signed  in  1795.  That  treaty  and  others  added  impetus  to  the 
westward  movement  of  the  tribe.  The  number  of  Delaware 
Indians  living  in  the  villages  along  the  White  River  is  un- 
known, but  the  population  of  the  fourteen  towns  probably 
totaled  several  hundred.  The  missionary  Luckenbach  wrote 
that  about  forty  families  were  at  Old  Town  and  eight  at  Mun- 
see  Town.  This  variation  is  considerable,  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  other  villages  were  not  nnuch  larger  or  smaller. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  diaries  and  autobiographies  of 
the  missionaries  for  iniornnation  about  the  Delawares  on  the 
White  River.  Luckenbach  described  a  visit  to  his  post  by 
Buckongahelas  and  Tetapachsit.  He  described  the  former 
as  "an  old  warrior  of  renown  but  a  hardened  pagan  and  an 
enemy  of  the  conversion  of  his  people  to  Christianity." 
Luckenbach  wrote  that  the  two  chiefs  had  given  their  people 
permission  to  visit  the  nnissionaries  and  to  hear  the  word 
of  God. 

Luckenbach  also  wrote  of  the  "long  house,"  which  was 
found  in  every  Indian  town.  He  described  one  as  being  about 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide  and  stated  that  the  Indi- 
ans held  their  sacrifices  and  dances  there.  "It  also  served 
as  a  council  house,"  the  missionary  penned  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy. "These  houses  were  built  of  split  logs  set  together 
between  dag-in  posts  and  were  provided  with  roofs,  which 
consisted  of  tree  bark  or  clapboards  and  rested  on  strong 
pillars  dug  into  the  earth.  The  entrances  were  at  both  gable 
ends,  and  there  was  neither  floor  nor  ceiling.  Near  both 
ends  and  in  the  middle,  there  were  three  fires  over  which 
hung  large  kettles  in  which  corn  and  meat  were  boiled  for 
the  guests;  the  food  was  always  kept  in  readiness  for  all  to 
eat,  when  they  had  finished  with  the  dance.  In  the  roof  there 
were     openings    over    every   fire,      so   that    the    smoke     could 


escape.  Along  the  inside  of  the  house  there  were  seats,  or 
elevations  from  the  ground,  about  a  foot  high  and  five  feet 
wide.  These  were  first  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees  and 
then  with  long  grass.  On  them  the  guests  sat  or,  if  they 
felt  like  it,  lay  down  and  smoked  their  pipes  while  the  others 
engaged  in  dancing.  "  The  dances,  Luckenbach  recounted, 
were  held  in  honor  of  their  protecting  deities,  and  at  the 
conclusion  a  sacrificial  feast  was  held.  All  joined  in  a  com- 
mon hunt  to  provide  deer  and  bear  meat  for  the  feast,  and 
the  women  furnished  a  supply  of  corn  bread. 

The  Delawares  lived  in  wigwams  and  depended  on 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  for  their  food  supply.  The 
sick  were  treated  by  their  medicine  men.  Sometimes-- 
perhaps  too  often- -the  Indians  drank  intemperately.  Except 
for  those  who  were  converted  to  Christianity,  they  wor- 
shipped in  tribal  tradition. 

Their  residence  along  the  White  River  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  made  at  St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  in  1818.  By  the 
terms  of  this  document  the  Delawares  ceded  their  Indiana 
lands  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  authori- 
ties agreed  to  pay  the  tribe  an  annuity  of  $4,  000  and  to  pro- 
vide suitable  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  re- 
served the  right  to  occupy  their  Indiana  hunting  grounds  for 
three  years.  The  treaty  at  St.  Mary's  is  of  further  interest 
because  it  names  the  Delaware  chieftains  ruling  at  the  time. 
Kithteeleland,  or  Captain  Anderson;  Lapihani,  or  Big  Bear; 
Captain  Killbuck;  The  Cat;  The  War  Mallet;  and  Little  Jack 
were  signers  of  the  pact.  Some  of  these  names  are  perpetu- 
ated today,  as  in  the  city  of  Anderson  and  in  Killbuck  Creek. 

True  to  their  word,  the  Delawares  departed  from  their 
Indiana  lands  within  the  period  specified.  Actually,  they 
were  a  year  ahead  of  schedule.  By  1820  most  had  made 
their  way  westward;  some  settled  in  Missouri,  some  went 
to  Texas,  and  in  later  years  the  majority  moved  on  to  Okla- 
homa and  Texas. 

The  federal  census  of  1930  indicated  that  971  Dela- 
ware and  Munsee  Indians  were  living  in  the  United  States; 
874  of  them  were  in  Oklahoma.  Most  of  them  lived  on  their 
own   allotments    of  land   and  few   were    contiguous.      William 
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VernonKinietz  inhis  DELAWARE  CULTURE  CHRONOLOGY 
observed:  "There  is  very  little  in  the  appearance  of  their 
houses  to  distinguish  them  from  their  white  neighbors. 
Clothes  and  automobiles  also  reflect  their  economic  status 
in  the  same  way  that  these  items  do  for  their  white  neigh- 
bors. " 

Over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  the  Delawares  left 
the  county  which  was  later  to  be  named  for  them.  Stories 
and  traditions  of  the  tribe  still  linger  to  this  day.  No  story 
is  better  known  or  more  popular  than  the  tale  of  the  Musco 
or  Moscow  family.  For  some  inexplicable  reason  Jake 
Musco,  his  wife  Sally,  and  their  son  James  (better  known 
as  Indian  Jim  or  Injun  Jim)  remained  after  the  tribe  had 
left.  According  to  tradition,  Jake  had  fallen  out  with  the 
tribe,  perhaps  for  an  act  of  violence,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  no  longer  welcome  in  the  wigwams  of  their  brethren. 
The  family  lived  in  harmony  with  their  white  neighbors  and 
worked  for  them  whenever  possible. 

At  the  time  the  Muscos  lived  among  the  white  men, 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  was  strictly  prohibited,  for  the 
Indians'  excesses  in  the  use  of  alcohol  were  too  well  re- 
membered. The  story  goes  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
white  man  to  buy  a  drink  at  a  bar,  turn  his  head,  and  then 
a  moment  later  discover  that  one  of  the  Muscos  had  swal- 
lowed the  drink.  The  law  had  been  circumvented  but  had 
not  been  violated,  since  the  liquor  hadnot  actually  been  sold 
to  an  Indian.  Later  a  state  law  was  passed  by  which  the 
Muscos  were  not  considered  as  Indians  within  the  provisions 
of  the  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  red  men.  After 
the  death  of  his  parents,  Indian  Jim  remained  in  Delaware 
County,  where  he  lived  on  the  farm  of  Lewis  Rees.  He  died 
in  1873  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  and  is  buried  in  Rees  Ceme- 
tery, not  far  from  the  site  of  the  first  Indian  village.  Old 
Town. 

Residents  of  Delaware  County  still  enjoy  yarns  con- 
cerning the  torture  stakes  which  were  reported  to  have  ex- 
isted. These  accounts  do  not  always  agree,  but  neverthe- 
less they  are  of  continuing  interest.  One  stake  may  have 
been  located   near  the   present  Yorktown,     six  miles    west  of 
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Muncie.  Another  stake  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  site  of 
Old  Town  or  Buckongahelastown,  which  is  now  known  as  Old 
Town  Hill.  The  descriptions,  however,  are  similar.  Rem- 
iniscences generally  refer  to  them  as  having  been  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  high,  charred  on  the  sides,  with  traces  of  a  circle 
of  ashes  around  the  stakes.  Recollections  of  the  stakes  date 
back  to  the  1830's  and  1840's,  or  ten  to  twenty  years  after 
the  exodus  of  the  Delaware s.  The  stakes  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  stories  of  their  alleged  existence  will  prob- 
ably be  handed  down  for  many  years.  No  extant  account 
cites  an  actual  case  wherein  a  person  died  at  the  stake. 

Another  tale  involving  the  Indians  concerns  the  ghost 
of  Old  Town  Hill.  Various  accounts  attempt  to  explain  the 
mysterious  ghost,  and  all  conclude  that  the  specter  was  of 
physical  and  not  of  supernatural  origin.  One  plausible  ex- 
planation says  that  several  young  nnen  were  discussing  a  re- 
port that  the  hillside  was  haunted.  To  frighten  one  fellow, 
the  others  rigged  up  a  "ghost,"  which  was,  in  reality,  a 
shoe  box  painted  with  a  frightful  face  illuminated  by  a  lan- 
tern from  behind.  The  "ghost"  was  attached  to  a  pole  and 
was  moved  to  terrify  the  victinn. 

Another  hoax  of  bygone  years  is  based  on  the  legend 
that  the  Indians  left  buried  treasure  at  Old  Town  Hill,  and 
their  spirits  were  supposed  to  have  returned  for  the  treas- 
ure. The  phantom  Indian  in  this  case  proved  to  be  a  stove- 
pipe containing  a  light;  it  was,  indeed,  an  eerie  spectacle 
when  seen  by  the  superstitious  on  a  dark  night  in  a  lonely 
place.  From  time  to  time  this  yarn  and  others  reappear 
and  recall  to  mind  the  Delaware  Indians. 

A  lasting  record  left  by  the  Delawares  in  Indiana  was 
the  "Walam  Olum,  "  a  pictographic  history  of  the  tribe.  On 
painted  sticks  the  story  of  the  Delawares  is  told  from  the 
earliest  times,  beginning  with  their  version  of  the  creation 
of  the  world.  The  chronicle  recounts  the  negotiations  with 
William  Penn,  whom  the  Delawares  regarded  highly,  and 
continues  their  story  through  later  generations.  The"Walam 
Olum"  is  the  only  record  of  its  kind  ever  found  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  United  States. 
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FOREWORD 

Several  survivors  of  St.  Clair's  Defeat  wrote  vivid 
accounts  of  their  experiences  during  that  terrible  battle. 
These  personal  reports  detail  one  of  the  worst  defeats  ever 
suffered  by  an  American  army.  Encouraged  by  victories 
over  the  forces  of  Generals  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  the  In- 
dians preyed  upon  the  defenseless  frontier.  Therefore,  the 
success  of  General  Wayne's  expedition,  undertaken  in  1792 
to  subdue  the  redskins,  was  of  primary  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  West. 

The  first  of  the  three  articles  in  this  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  accounts  which  Henry  Howe  included  in  his  HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTIONS  OF  OHIO,  first  published  in  1847. 
Sources  of  quotations  used  in  Howe's  COLLECTIONS  are 
not  always  clear,  but  the  material  is  considered  of  sufficient 
historical  significance  to  warrant  reprinting  without  exact 
citations.  The  second  item  appeared  in  the  INDIANA  HER- 
ALD on  April  13,  1864.  The  third  article  is  a  brief  news- 
paper report  which  was  published  in  the  INDIANA  STATE 
JOURNAL  on  September  27,    1851. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  publication  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  prove  interesting  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  students  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Northwest.  Gram- 
mar, spelling,  and  punctuation  have  been  changed  to  con- 
form to  current  usage. 


The  great  objective  of  St.  Clair's  campaign  was  to  es- 
tablish a  military  post  at  the  Miami  village  (the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Fort  Wayne)  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph  rivers.  Intermediate  posts  of  comnriunica- 
tion  were  to  be  maintained  from  that  place  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton at  Cincinnati.  This  was  felt  to  be  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent future  hostilities. 

Acting  under  instructions,  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize his  arnny.  At  the  close  of  April,  1791,  he  was  at 
Pittsburgh  where  troops  and  munitions  of  war  were  being 
collected.  On  the  fifteenth  of  May  he  reached  Fort  Washing- 
ton. The  expedition  was  expected  to  start  before  the  first 
of  August,  but  mismanagement  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partnnent  and  other  hindrances  prevented  the  departure  for 
many  weeks.  From  Fort  Washington  the  troops  advanced 
only  six  miles  to  Ludlow's  Station.  The  army  of  2,300,  ex- 
clusive of  the  militia,  renaained  there  until  September  17, 
when  it  moved  forward  and  built  Fort  Hamilton  on  the  Great 
Miami  River.  From  there  the  army  marched  forty-four 
miles  farther  and  built  Fort  Jefferson.  On  the  twenty-fourth 
of  October  the  toilsome  naarch  through  the  wilderness  began. 
We  copy  below  from  the  NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY  by  Judge 
Jacob  Burnet. 

"During  this  time  300  militiamen  deserted  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  The  supplies  for  the  army  were  still 
in  the  rear,  and  General  St.  Clair  was  afraid  that  the  de- 
serters might  seize  them  for  their  own  use.  He  decided 
very  reluctantly  to  send  the  first  regiment  back  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  bringing  up  the  provisions  and,  if  possible,  of 
overtaking  and  arresting  some  of  the  deserters. 

"After  that  arrangement  had  been  made,  the  arnny 
resumed  its  march;  and  on  the  third  of  November,  it  arrived 
at  a  creek  flowing  toward  the  southwest.  This  stream  was 
thought  to  be  the  St.  Mary's  River,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Maumee  River;  but  it  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  branch  of  the  Wabash  River.  Since  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  men  were  fatigued  by  the  laborious 
march,    they  encamped  on  a  commanding  piece  of  ground  by 
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the  creek. 

"General  St.  Clair  intended  to  occupy  that  position  un- 
til the  first  regiment  arrived  with  the  provisions.  Accord- 
ing to  a  plan  he  had  made  with  Major  Ferguson,  he  intended 
to  begin  work  on  a  fort  the  next  day;  but  he  was  not  pernnit- 
ted  to  do  so.  Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  fourth  of 
November,  just  after  the  men  had  been  dismissed  fronn  pa- 
rade, the  Indians  attacked  the  militiamen  posted  at  the  front. 
By  rushing  back  into  camp  with  the  Indians  close  upon  their 
heels,  they  threwthe  arnny  intodisorder  from  which  it  could 
not  recover.  In  a  short  time  the  Indians  were  checked  by 
the  fire  of  the  first  line,  but  they  immediately  concentrated 
a  very  heavy  fire  on  that  line;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  ex- 
tended their  fire  to  the  second  line. 

"In  each  case  their  heaviest  fire  was  directed  into  the 
center  of  the  line  where  the  artillery  was  placed,  and  nnen 
were  frequently  driven  fronn  the  center  with  great  slaughter. 
Bayonets  were  resorted  to  in  that  emergency.  Under  orders 
from  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Darke  made  a  spirited  charge  with 
a  part  of  the  second  line.  The  Indians  instantly  gave  way 
and  were  driven  back  several  hundred  yards.  But  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  preserve  the  advan- 
tage, and  the  enemy  soon  renewed  the  attack  and  forced  our 
troops  to  retreat. 

"When  the  Indians  entered  the  American  camp  from 
the  left,  another  charge  was  made  with  great  success  by 
the  battalions  of  Majors  Butler  and  Clark.  Several  other 
charges  were  made  with  equal  effect.  These  attacks,  how- 
ever, caused  a  heavy  loss  of  men,  particularly  of  officers. 
In  the  charge  made  by  the  second  regiment.  Major  Butler 
was  dangerously  wounded.  All  but  three  of  the  officers  of 
that  regiment  fell,  and  one  of  these  three  was  shot  through 
the  body.  The  cannon  was  silenced,  and  all  the  artillery 
officers  were  killed  except  Captain  Ford  who  was  danger- 
ously wounded.  Half  the  army  had  fallen;  it  was  necessary 
tu  gain  the  road,    if  possible,   and  to  nnake  a  retreat. 

"A  successful  charge  was  made  on  the  enemy,  as  if 
to  turn  their  right  flank,  but  in  reality  to  reach  the  road. 
The     militia    then     commenced    to    retreat,      followed    by     the 


United  States  troops,  with  Major  Clark's  battalion  covering 
the  rear.  The  retreat,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  became 
a  flight.  The  camp  was  abandoned  and  so  was  the  artillery 
for  there  were  no  horses  to  nnove  it.  For  about  four  miles 
the  road  was  almost  covered  with  the  arms  and  accouter- 
ments  which  the  men  continued  to  throw  away  even  after  the 
Indians  had  stopped  pursuing  them. 

"All  of  General  St.  Clair's  horses  had  been  killed, 
and  he  was  mounted  on  a  broken-down  packhorse  that  could 
scarcely  be  forced  out  of  a  walk.  It  was,  therefore,  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  forward  to  command  a  halt;  and  the  or- 
ders which  he  dispatched  by  others  for  that  purpose  were 
not  executed.  The  rout  continued  until  about  dark  when  the 
remnant  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  battleground.  The  battle  had  lasted  about 
three  hours;  it  began  a  half  hour  before  sunrise,  and  the 
retreat  did  not  start  until  nine-thirty  in  the  morning.  With 
only  one  exception,  the  troops  behaved  with  great  bravery 
during  this  time;  this  accounts  for  the  very  large  number  of 
casualties. 

"Annong  thosekilled  were  Major  General  Butler,  Colo- 
nel Oldham,  Major  Ferguson,  Major  Hart,  and  Major  Clark. 
Among  the  wounded  were  Colonel  Sargeant  (the  adjutant  gen- 
eral). Colonel  Darke,  Colonel  Gibson,  Major  Butler,  and 
Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  as  an  aide.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  list  of  officers  killed  contained  the  names  of  Cap- 
tains Bradford,  Phelon,  Kirkwood,  Price,  Van  Swearingen, 
Tipton,  Purdy,  Smith,  Piatt,  Gaither,  Crebbs,  and  New- 
man; Lieutenants  Spear,  Warren,  Boyd,  McMath,  Burgess, 
Kelso,  Read,  Little,  Hopper,  and  Lickins;  Ensigns  Cobb, 
Balch,  Chase,  Turner,  Wilson,  Brook,  Beatty,  and  Purdy; 
Quartermasters  Reynolds  and  Ward;  Adjutant  Anderson;  and 
Dr.  Grasson.  In  addition  to  the  wounded  officers  whose 
names  are  mentioned  above,  the  official  list  contains  the 
names  of  Captains  Doyle,  Truman,  Ford,  Buchanan,  Darke, 
and  Hough;  Lieutenants  Greaton,  Davidson,  DeButts,  Price, 
Morgan,  McCrea,  Lysle,  and  Thompson;  Adjutants  Whistler 
and  Crawford;  and  Ensign  Bines.  The  nnelancholy  result  of 
that    disastrous    day    was    felt    and   lannented   by   all    who    had 


sympathy  for  private  distress  or  public  misfortune. 

"The  only  allegation  made  by  General  St.  Clair  against 
his  army  was  that  the  men  lacked  discipline,  a  quality  which 
could  not  have  been  developed  during  the  short  time  the  men 
were  in  the  service.  That  defect  rendered  it  impossible  to 
restore  order  once  the  men  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
this  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  loss  fell  so  heavily  on  the 
officers.  They  were  compelled  to  expose  themselves  to  an 
unusual  degree  in  their  efforts  to  rally  the  men  and  to  over- 
come the  want  of  discipline.  Although  worn  down  by  sick- 
ness and  suffering  from  a  painful  disease,  General  St.  Clair 
set  the  example.  It  was  alleged  by  the  officers  that  the  In- 
dians far  outnumbered  the  American  troops.  That  conclu- 
sion was  drawn,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians  out- 
flanked and  forcefully  attacked  all  sides  of  the  American 
lines  at  the  same  time. 

"When  the  fugitives  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson,  the 
first  regiment  was  just  returning  from  its  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort either  to  overtake  the  deserters  or  to  meet  the  convoy 
of  provisions.  The  absence  of  that  regiment  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  was  believed  by  some  men  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  defeat.  They  supposed  that  had  it  been  present  the 
Indians  would  have  been  defeated  or  would  have  attacked  at 
another  time.  General  St.  Clair  seemed  to  think  it  uncer- 
tain, judging  from  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  wheth- 
er he  ought  to  consider  the  absence  of  that  corps  fortunate 
or  otherwise.  On  the  whole,  he  seemed  tothink  it  fortunate, 
for  he  gravely  doubted  whether  its  presence  would  have 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  If  it  had  not,  the  triumph  of 
the  enemy  would  have  been  more  complete,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  left  without  means  of  defense. 

"As  soon  as  the  troops  reached  Fort  Jefferson,  it  be- 
came a  question  of  whether  they  ought  to  stay  there  or  re- 
turnto  Fort  Washington.  General  St.  Clair  asked  the  advice 
of  his  surviving  field  officers;  these  included  Colonel  Darke, 
Majors  Hamtramck,  Zeigler,  and  Gaither,  and  Colonel  Sar- 
geant.  After  discussing  the  subject,  they  reported  unani- 
mously that  they  believed  the  troops  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  Fort  Jefferson  nor  could  they  be  supplied  with  pro- 


visions  there.  The  officers  thought  it  proper  to  proceed 
immediately  toward  supplies  which  were  known  to  be  on  the 
road  not  nnore  than  two  marches  distant.  This  plan  was 
adopted,  and  the  army  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  and  marched 
all  night.  The  next  day  they  met  a  convoy  with  a  quantity  of 
flour  which  was  one  day  ahead  of  a  drove  of  cattle.  These 
supplies  were  used  by  the  troops  on  their  march  to  Fort 
Washington. 

"The  loss  sustained  by  the  country  in  the  fall  of  so 
many  gallant  officers  and  men  was  nnost  seriously  regretted. 
General  Butler  and  Major  Ferguson  were  spoken  of  with 
particular  esteem.  The  public  feeling,  however,  was  in 
Sonne  measure  alleviated  by  the  fact  that  those  brave  men, 
officers  and  privates,  fell  covered  with  honor  while  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  their  country. 

"The  principal  complaint  made  by  the  commander  was 
that  some  of  his  orders  given  during  the  night  to  Colonel 
Oldham  were  not  executed.  He  also  complained  that  some 
very  important  information  sent  during  the  night  by  Captain 
Hough  to  General  Butler  was  not  imparted  to  him,  and  he 
did  not  hear  of  it  until  he  arrived  at  Fort  Washington. 

"Because  of  the  almost  treasonable  negligence  of  the 
government  agents  in  furnishing  supplies,  the  army  had  been 
on  short  allowances  for  many  days.  This  had  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  either  to  retreat  or  to  send  the  first  regi- 
ment, which  was  the  flower  of  the  army,  to  bring  up  the 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  latter  alternative  was 
chosen,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  corps  the  attack  was  made. 
In  regard  to  the  negligence  of  the  War  Department,  it  is  a 
well -authenticated  fact  that  boxes  and  packages  were  care- 
lessly put  up  and  marked.  During  the  battle  a  box  marked 
'flints'  was  found  to  contain  gunlocks;  a  keg  of  powder 
marked  'for  the  infantry'  was  found  to  be  dannaged  cannon- 
powder  that  could  scarcely  be  ignited. 

"Under  all  of  these  disadvantages,  it  was  generally 
believed  by  candid,  intelligent  men  that  the  commanding 
general  was  not  justly  liable  to  severe  censure.  With  one 
exception  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  troops 
behaved   with  great  bravery.       They  maintained  their  ground 


for  three  hours  in  an  uninterrupted  conflict  with  a  superior 
force.  They  did  not  attempt  to  leave  the  field  until  it  was 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  companions  and  a  retreat 
was  ordered.  The  General,  less  anxious  for  himself  than 
for  others,  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ground  after  he  had  or- 
dered the  retreat. 

"For  some  time  after  the  disaster,  St.  Clair  was  uni- 
versally censured.  After  a  thorough  investigation,  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  with  Mr.  Giles  of  Virginia  as  chairman, 
found  that  the  campaign  had  been  conducted  with  skill  and 
personal  bravery.  The  committee  concluded  that  the  defeat 
was  caused  chiefly  by  the  lack  of  discipline  in  the  militia 
and  by  the  negligence  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  procure 
and  forward  the  provisions  and  military  stores  necessary 
for  the  expedition. 

"Secretary  of  War  Henry  Knox  addressed  a  letter  to 
Congress  complaining  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  him 
by  the  committee.  The  report  was  then  reconsidered  by 
the  same  committee.  After  hearing  the  statements  and  ex- 
planations of  the  Secretary  and  after  reconsidering  the  whole 
matter,   they  reaffirmed  their  first  report.  " 

From  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  this  defeat 
caused  one  loud  and  n-ierciless  outcry  of  abuse  and  detesta- 
tion of  St.  Clair.  Many  a  general  with  far  less  bravery  and 
nnilitary  skill  has,  when  successful,  been  applauded  by  the 
unthinking  multitude  with  vehement  acclamations.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Clair's  campaign 
shows  that  he  deserved  a  better  fate. 

'During  the  engagement,  Generals  St.  Clair  and  But- 
ler were  continually  going  up  and  down  the  lines;  as  one  gen- 
eral went  up  one  side,  the  other  one  went  down  the  opposite 
side.  St.  Clair  was  so  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout  that 
he  was  unable  to  mount  or  dismount  a  horse  without  assist- 
ance. His  own  fourhorses  had  beenturned  out  to  feed  over- 
night, but  they  had  been  brought  in  before  the  battle.  St. 
Clair  first  attempted  to  ride  a  young  horse,  but  the  animal 
was  so  frightened  by  the  firing  that  it  could  not  be  mounted. 
He  had  just  moved  the  horse  to  where  he  could  have  some 
advantage  from   the  slope  of  the    ground  when  the    horse  was 


shot  through  the  head.  The  boy  holding  it  was  wounded  in 
the  arm.  A  second  horse  was  brought  and  harnessed;  but 
as  St.  Clair  was  about  to  mount,  the  animal  and  the  servant 
who  held  it  were  killed.  The  General  then  ordered  the  third 
horse  to  be  prepared  and  brought  to  him  at  the  left  of  the 
front  line,  which  was  then  warmly  engaged.  The  man  and 
horse  were  never  heard  of  afterward,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  were  killed.  General  St.  Clair's  fourth  horse  was  killed 
under  the  Count  de  Malartie,  one  of  his  aides,  whose  horse 
had  died  on  the  march. 

"On  the  day  of  the  battle,  St.  Clair  was  not  in  his  uni- 
form; he  wore  a  coarse  coat  and  a  three-cornered  hat.  A 
long  queue  and  heavy  gray  locks  flowed  from  under  his  bea- 
ver hat.  Early  in  the  action,  a  ball  grazed  the  side  of  his 
face  and  cut  off  a  portion  of  one  of  his  locks.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  battle  eight  balls  passed  through  his  clothes.  Af- 
ter his  horses  were  killed,  he  exerted  himself  on  foot  for  a 
considerable  time  with  a  degree  of  alertness  that  surprised 
everybody  who  saw  him.  When  he  was  nearly  exhausted,  a 
packhorse  was  brought  to  him.  Although  he  could  scarcely 
prod  the  animal  out  of  a  walk,  he  rode  it  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  Had  he  not  been  furnished  with  a  horse,  he 
would  have  had  to  remain  on  the  field,  even  though  he  was 
unhurt. 

"During  the  action  General  St.  Clair  exerted  himself 
with  a  courage  and  presence  of  nnind  worthy  of  the  best  for- 
tune. He  gave  his  orders  in  person  to  Colonel  Darke,  and 
he  was  present  when  the  first  bayonet  charge  was  made  up- 
on the  enemy.  When  the  Indians  first  entered  the  camp  by 
the  left  flank.  General  St.  Clair  led  the  troops  which  drove 
them  back.  When  a  retreat  became  indispensable,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  broke  through  the 
enemy  ranks  and  opened  the  way  for  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  When  this  was  done,  he  remained  in  the  rear  and 
made  every  exertion  to  obtain  a  party  to  cover  the  retreat. 
The  panic,  however,  was  so  great  that  his  exertions  were 
of  little  avail.  At  the  height  of  the  action,  a  few  of  the  men 
crowded  around  the  fires  in  the  center  of  the  camp;  St.  Clair 
was  seen  drawing  his  pistols,    threatening  them,   and  order- 


ing  them  to  turn  and  repel  the  enemy.  " 

In  comnnenting  upon  the  General's  honorable  acquittal 
of  all  blame  by  the  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  in  his  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON, remarks  with  his  usual  felicity  of  expression:  "More 
satisfactory  testimony  in  favor  of  St.  Clair  is  furnished  by 
the  circumstance  that  he  still  retained  the  undiminished  es- 
teem and  good  opinion  of  President  Washington.  " 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  the  battle  we  extract 
from  the  narrative  of  Major  Jacob  Fowler  his  own  personal 
experience  in  the  events  of  that  fatal  day.  Charles  Cist  pub- 
lished Fowler's  story  in  his  ADVERTISER,  with  the  follow- 
ing introduction: 

"There  was  hardly  a  battle  fought  in  the  early  strug- 
gles with  the  Indians  in  which  Mr.  Fowler  did  not  partici- 
pate. He  is  now  (July,  1844)  eighty  years  old,  but  his  eye 
has  not  dimmed  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  He  can  still 
pick  off  a  squirrel  with  his  rifle  at  one  hundred  yards.  He 
can  walk  as  firmly  and  as  fast  as  most  men  of  fifty,  and  I 
cannot  perceive  a  gray  hair  in  his  head.  His  mind  and  mem- 
ory are  as  vigorous  as  his  physical  body.  " 

Major  Fowler's  story  is  as  follows: 

"Excepting  a  single  instance,  St.  Clair  kept  out  no 
scouting  parties  during  his  entire  march.  We  would  have 
been  connpletely  surprised  by  the  attack  if  it  had  not  been 
for  volunteer  scouting  parties  from  the  militia  who  were  out 
on  the  evening  before  the  battle.  The  constant  discharge  of 
rifles  throughout  the  night  also  warned  us  to  prepare  for  the 
event.  The  militia,  encamped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
front  of  the  main  army,  received  the  first  shock  of  the  at- 
tack a  little  after  daybreak.  The  camp  was  on  the  bank  of 
a  snnall  creek,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Wabash  Riv- 
er. The  ground  was  nearly  level  and  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  tinnber.  As  surveyor,  I  drew  the  pay  and  rations 
of  a  subaltern;  but  as  an  old  hunter,  I  was  not  disposed  to 
trust  myself  among  the  Indians  without  my  rifle.  Indeed,  I 
found  it  very  serviceable  during  the  march,  for  the  army 
never  had  more  than  half  rations  during  the  whole  campaign. 


"My  stock  of  bullets  had  become  low  from  using  them 
for  hunting;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight  that  morning,  1 
started  for  the  militia  camp  to  get  a  ladle  to  pour  some 
more.  By  this  time  the  battle  had  begun,  and  I  met  the  mi- 
litia running  into  the  main  body  of  troops.  1  hailed  one  of 
the  Kentuckians,  whom  I  found  disabled  in  the  right  wrist 
by  a  bullet;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  bullets  to  spare.  He 
told  me  to  take  out  his  pouch  and  to  divide  with  him.  I  poured 
out  a  double  handful,  put  back  what  1  supposed  was  half,  and 
was  about  to  leave  him,  when  he  said,  'Stop,  you  had  better 
count  them.  '  I  could  hardly  resist  the  impulse  to  laugh,  for 
the  idea  of  counting  a  handful  of  bullets  was  ludicrous  under 
the  circumstances.  'If  we  get  through  this  day's  scrape, 
my  dear  fellow,  '  said  I,  'I  will  return  you  twice  as  many.  ' 
But  I  never  saw  him  again,  and  I  suppose  he  shared  the  fate 
that  befell  many  a  gallant  spirit  on  that  day.  I  owe  the  bul- 
lets,  at  any  rate,    at  this  moment. 

"When  I  returned  to  the  lines,  I  found  that  the  engage- 
ment had  begun.  One  of  Captain  Piatt's  men  lay  shot  through 
the  belly  near  the  spot  I  had  left.  I  saw  an  Indian  behind  a 
small  tree  not  twenty  steps  away  and  just  outside  the  regular 
lines.  He  was  loading  his  piece,  squatting  down  as  much  as 
possible  to  screen  himself.  I  sighted  and  shot  him  through; 
he  dropped  as  soon  as  I  had  fired,  and  I  retreated  into  our 
lines  to  reload  my  rifle.  Finding  that  the  fire  had  ceased 
at  this  point,  I  ran  to  the  rear  line,  where  I  met  Colonel 
Darke  leading  a  charge  with  about  three  hundred  men.  I 
followed  with  my  rifle.  By  this  movement  the  Indians  were 
driven  out  of  sight,  and  the  Colonel  called  a  halt  to  rally 
his  men.  A  number  of  trees  had  been  blown  down  near 
where  we  stood.  As  an  experienced  woodsman  and  hunter, 
I  suggested  to  Colonel  Darke  that  these  trees  would  form  an 
excellent  breastworkof  sufficient  length  toprotect  the  whole 
force.  We  might  yet  need  that  protection,  for  judging  by 
the  shouting  and  firing,  the  Indians  behind  us  had  closed  the 
gap  we  had  made  in  charging.  I  told  the  Colonel  that  if  we 
turned  and  charged  the  Indians  at  our  rear,  we  should  have 
them  with  their  backs  to  us.  No  doubt  we  would  be  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  them.     'Lead  the  way,    then,  '   said  the 
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Colonel,  as  he  rode  to  the  rear  to  march  the  whole  body  for- 
ward. We  then  charged  the  Indians,  but  they  were  so  thick 
that  we  could  do  nothing  with  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
had  surrounded  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  beside  the  army 
baggage  and  the  artillery,  which  had  been  captured.  I  then 
climbed  a  tree.  After  firing  twelve  or  fourteen  times,  two 
or  three  rods  being  nny  longest  shot,  I  discovered  that  many 
of  those  whom  I  had  struck  were  not  brought  down.  I  had 
not  then  had  sufficient  experience  to  know  that  I  must  shoot 
them  in  the  hip  to  bring  them  down.  The  unprotected  regu- 
lars armed  with  muskets  could  do  little  better  than  to  fire 
at  random. 

"By  this  time  only  about  thirty  menof  Colonel  Darke's 
connmand  were  left  standing;  the  rest  were  lying  around  us, 
either  killed  or  wounded.  I  ran  to  the  Colonel,  who  was 
waving  his  sword  in  the  thickest  of  it  to  encourage  his  men, 
and  told  him  we  should  all  be  down  in  five  minutes  if  we  did 
not  charge.  'Charge,  then!'  said  he  to  the  little  line  that 
remained,  and  they  did  so.  Fortunately,  the  main  army 
charged  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Indians 
were  monnentarily  put  to  flight. 

"I  had  been  partially  sheltered  by  a  small  tree,  but 
two  Indians  behind  a  larger  tree  fired  simultaneously  at  me. 
Feeling  the  stream  of  air  following  the  passage  of  their 
shots,  I  supposed  myself  cut  to  pieces;  but  no  harmhad  been 
done.  I  brought  my  piece  to  nny  side  and  fired  without  ainn- 
ing  at  the  one  that  stood  his  ground.  The  fellow  was  so  close 
to  me  that  I  could  hardly  miss  him,  and  I  shot  him  through 
the  hips.  While  he  was  crawling  away  on  all  fours.  Colonel 
Darke,  who  had  dismounted  and  stood  close  by  nne,  cut  off 
the  Indian's  head.  By  this  time  the  cock  of  my  rifle  lock 
had  worn  loose  and  gave  me  much  trouble.  I  told  my  diffi- 
culty to  an  acquaintance  from  Cincinnati  who  had  picked  up 
a  gun  from  a  militiaman.  'There  is  a  first-rate  rifle,'  he 
said,  pointing  to  one  at  a  distance.  I  ran  to  get  it  as  soon 
as  I  ascertained  that  my  bullets  would  fit  it. 

"Here  I  met  Captain  J.  S.  Gano,  who  was  unarmed. 
I  handed  him  the  rifle  I  had  gone  into  the  battle  with,  and  I 
told  him    that  we  were    defeated  and  would    have  to  make  our 
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escape  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  we  escaped,  we  would 
need  the  rifles  for  subsistence  in  the  woods.  While  the  battle 
still  raged,  a  group  of  soldiers  had  gathered  together,  but 
they  did  little  more  than  present  targets  for  the  enemy.  The 
soldiers  appeared  stupefied  and  bewildered.  At  another  spot 
a  group  of  soldiers  had  broken  into  the  officers'  marquees 
and  were  eating  the  breakfast  from  which  the  officers  had 
been  called.  It  must  be  remembered  that  neither  officers 
nor  men  had  eaten  anything  the  whole  morning.  Some  of  the 
men  were  shot  down  in  the  very  act  of  eating. 

"Just  where  I  then  stood,  no  Indians  were  visible,  al- 
though their  rifle  balls  were  striking  all  around.  At  last  I 
saw  an  Indian  dash  for  a  tree  about  forty  yards  off.  From 
this  protection  he  loaded  and  fired  four  times,  bringing  down 
his  man  at  every  shot.  He  fired  too  quickly  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  ainn  at  him.  At  length  I  got  a  range  of  two  inches 
inside  his  backbone  and  blazed  away;  down  he  fell,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  him. 

"A  short  time  later  I  heard  the  cry  given  by  St.  Clair 
and  his  adjutant  sergeant  to  charge  to  the  road.  I  ran  through 
the  disorganized  army  to  where  I  had  left  my  relative.  Cap- 
tain Piatt,  and  I  told  him  that  the  army  was  broken  up  and 
in  full  retreat.  'Don't  say  so,  '  he  replied.  'You  will  dis- 
courage nny  men,  and  I  can't  believe  it.  '  I  persisted  a  short 
time,  but  finding  him  obstinate,  I  said,  'If  you  will  rush 
your  fate,  in  God's  name  do  it ! '  I  then  ran  off  toward  the 
rear  of  the  army,    which  was  rapidly  retreating. 

"Piatt  called,  'Wait  for  nne  !  '  It  was  no  use  to  stop, 
for  by  this  time  the  savages  were  hardly  twenty  yards  be- 
hind me.  Being  uncommonly  active  in  those  days,  I  soon 
got  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  troops;  but  I  had  great 
trouble  in  avoiding  the  bayonets  which  the  retreating  men 
had  thrown  down  with  the  sharp  points  toward  their  pursuers. 

"It  has  been  stated  that  the  Indians  followed  us  for 
thirty  miles,  but  this  is  not  true.  My  duty  as  surveyor  led 
me  to  mark  the  miles  every  day  we  proceeded  on  our  march, 
and  it  was  therefore  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  we  were  pur- 
sued. The  Indians,  after  every  other  fire,  fell  back  to  load 
their    rifles    and   regained    the   lost   distance    by    running    on 
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afresh. 

"Even  during  the  last  charge  of  Colonel  Darke,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  were  shrouded  with  smoke  and 
in  the  heavy  morning  frost  looked  like  so  many  pumpkins  in 
a  cornfield  in  December.  It  was  on  the  fourth  of  November, 
and  the  day  was  severely  cold  for  the  season.  My  fingers 
became  so  benumbed  at  times  that  I  had  to  take  the  bullets 
in  my  mouth  and  load  from  it,  while  I  had  the  wiping  rod  in 
my  hand  to  force  them  down.  " 

The  map  of  the  battleground  is  taken  from  the  survey 
of  John  S.  Houston  of  Celina.  The  localities  were  pointed 
out  to  him  by  Mr.  McDowell,  who  was  in  the  action  and  who 
is  now  living  near  Fort  Recovery.  In  a  letter  headed  Celina, 
March  20,  1847,  Mr.  Houston  reported  on  a  conversation 
with  Mr.    McDowell. 

"Mr.  McDowell  states  that  on  the  nnorning  of  the  battle 
he  and  several  others  had  just  gone  out  to  look  after  their 
horses  when  suddenly  they  heard  discharges  ofnnusketry  and 
the  most  hideous  yells  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Instantly,  he  rushed  to  camp  where  his  reginnent  was  pre- 
paring for  action.  He  joined  them  and  gallantly  charged  the 
enemy.  On  the  retreat  he  was  among  those  who  defended 
the  rear  and  kept  the  enemy  in  check  for  several  miles.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  a  slushy  snow  which  greatly  re- 
tarded their  progress.  After  a  while  many  soldiers  became 
so  dispirited  and  hungry- -having  eaten  no  breakfast--that 
they  threw  down  their  arnns  and  made  their  way  as  best  they 
could  among  the  retreating  crowd. 

"About  this  time,  Mr.  McDowell  saw  a  nnother  carry- 
ing her  year-old  infant.  She  was  so  tired  that  she  was  about 
to  fall  by  the  wayside  when  he  took  the  child  and  carried  it 
some  distance.  Afterward,  to  save  her  own  life,  the  woman 
left  the  child  in  the  snow.  The  Indians  carried  it  to  the 
Sandusky  towns  and  reared  it.  Soon  after  this,  McDowell 
overtook  a  youth  about  eighteen  years  old  who  was  hobbling 
along,  wounded  in  the  leg.  McDowell  gave  him  a  drink  of 
spirits  and  a  little  bread,  although  he  himself  had  not  had 
time  to  eat.  This  refreshed  and  encouraged  the  young  man; 
and    when  a  pony    came  dashing  by,     McDowell    caught  it   and 
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mounted  the  young  soldier  upon  it.  In  this  way  the  youth 
reached  the  fort  safely. 

"At  Stillwater  Creek,  twelve  miles  from  the  battle- 
ground, the  Indians  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  returned  to  share 
the  booty.  'Oh!'  said  an  old  squaw  who  died  many  years  ago 
on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  'my  arm  that  night  was  weary 
scalping  white  man.  ' 

"'Some  years  ago,'  McDowell  said  to  me  (and  here 
his  cheeks  became  moistened  with  tears),  'I  was  traveling 
in  Kentucky  to  visit  a  sister  I  had  not  seen  in  many  years. 
When  I  arrived  at  Georgetown,  I  entered  my  name  on  the 
hotel  register  with  the  place  of  my  residence- -Fort  Recov- 
ery,   Ohio. 

"'After  1  had  been  sitting  some  time  at  ease  before  a 
comfortable  fire,  a  gentlennan  who  had  noticed  the  entry  of 
nny  name  and  residence  opened  a  friendly  conversation  about 
the  place  and  country.  He  soon  remarked  that  he  was  at  the 
defeat  of  St.  Clair,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assist- 
ance of  a  young  man  of  Butler's  regiment,  he  would  have 
been  there  yet.  ' 

"After  a  few  more  questions  and  replies,  both  men 
recognized  each  other.  The  gentleman  was  the  youth  who 
had  been  shot  during  the  retreat  and  whose  life  had  been 
saved  with  McDowell's  assistance.  At  this  discovery  their 
surprise  and  consequent  mutual  attachment  may  be  imag- 
ined. The  gentleman  insisted  upon  taking  McDowell  home 
and  introducing  him  to  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  had  be- 
come a  wealthy  merchant  and  gave  McDowell  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  other  presents  which  he  has  carefully  preserved 
to  this  day.  " 

In  his  SKETCHES  OF  WESTERN  ADVENTURE,  John 
A.  McClung  relates  sonne  anecdotes  which  show  the  heroism 
and  activity  of  a  young  man  who  was   in  this  action. 

"The  late  William  Kennan,  of  Fleming  County,  when 
a  young  man  of  eighteen,  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  rang- 
ers who  accompanied  the  regular  force.  He  had  long  been 
noted  for  his  strength  and  activity.  In  the  course  of  the 
march  from  Fort  Washington,  he  had  repeated  opportunities 
to  test    his  astonishing    physical  powers;    and  it  was    univer- 
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sally  admitted  that  he  was  the  swiftest  runner  in  the  light 
corps.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  action,  his  corps  had 
been  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  first  line 
of  infantry  in  order  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  the  enemy's 
approach.  Just  as  day  was  dawning,  he  observed  about  thir- 
ty Indians  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  guards' fire.  They 
advanced  cautiously  toward  the  spot  where  he  stood  with 
about  twenty  rangers;  the  other  men  were  considerably  in 
the  rear. 

"Supposing  it  to  be  a  mere  scouting  party,  numbering 
no  more  than  the  rangers,  he  sprang  forward  a  few  paces 
in  order  to  shelter  himself  in  a  spot  of  rank  grass.  After 
firing  with  a  quick  aim  upon  the  foremost  Indian ,  Kennan 
instantly  fell  flat  upon  his  face  and  proceeded  with  all  pos- 
sible rapidity  to  reload  his  gun.  He  did  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  rangers  would  maintain  their  positions  and 
support  him.  The  Indians,  however,  rushed  forward  in  such 
overwhelming  numbers  that  the  rangers  were  compelled  to 
run.  Kennan  was  in  total  ignorance  of  his  danger  until  his 
captain,  who  had  observed  him  when  he  threw  himself  into 
the  grass,  suddenly  shouted,  'Run,  Kennan!  or  you  area 
dead  man!'  Instantly,  Kennan  sprang  to  his  feet  and  beheld 
Indians  within  ten  feet  of  him;  his  company  was  already  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  in  front. 

"Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  darted  off  with 
every  muscle  strained  to  its  utmost.  A  dozen  yelling  Indi- 
ans were  close  behind  him.  At  first  he  pressed  straight 
forward  to  the  ford  in  the  creek  which  separated  the  rangers 
from  the  main  army.  Several  Indians,  who  had  passed  him 
before  he  rose  from  the  grass,  threw  themselves  in  the  way 
and  completely  cut  him  off  from  the  other  rangers.  By  the 
most  powerful  exertions,  he  left  all  of  the  pursuers  behind 
him,  with  the  exception  of  one  chief  who  displayed  a  swift- 
ness and  perseverance  equal  to  his  own.  The  circuit  which 
Kennan  was  obliged  to  take  extended  the  race  for  more  than 
four  hundred  yards.  The  distance  between  them  was  about 
eighteen  feet,  which  Kennan  could  not  increase  nor  his  ad- 
versary diminish.  Each  runner  put  his  whole  soul  into  the 
race. 


"Kennan,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  kept  his  eye  upon  the 
motions  of  his  pursuer,  for  he  was  afraid  the  Indian  would 
throw  the  tomahawk  which  he  held  aloft  in  a  menacing  posi- 
tion. At  length,  finding  that  no  other  Indian  was  imnnediately 
at  hand,  Kennan  determined  to  try  the  mettle  of  his  pursuer 
in  a  different  manner.  He  felt  for  his  own  tomahawk  but 
discovered  it  had  slipped  out  of  its  sheath  while  he  lay  in  the 
grass.  His  hair  almost  lifted  the  cap  fronn  his  head  when 
he  realized  he  was  totally  unarmed!  Kennan  had  slackened 
his  pace  for  a  moment,  and  the  Indian  was  almost  in  reach 
of  him  when  he  again  sprinted  forward.  Fear  lent  wings  to 
his  feet,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  himself  outdistancing 
the  Indian.  He  had  watched  the  motions  of  his  pursuer  too 
closely,  however,  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  before  him;  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  front 
of  a  large  tree  which  had  been  blown  down.  Brush  and  other 
impediments  increased  the  height  of  the  obstacle  to  eight  or 
nine  feet. 

"The  Indian,  who  heretofore  had  not  uttered  the  slight- 
est sound,  now  gave  a  short,  quick  yell  as  if  sure  of  his 
victim.  Kennan  had  not  a  moment  to  deliberate.  He  must 
clear  the  tree  at  a  leap  or  perish.  Putting  his  whole  soul 
into  the  effort,  he  bounded  into  the  air  with  a  power  that 
astonished  himself.  Clearing  limbs,  brush,  and  everything 
else,  he  alighted  in  perfect  safety  on  the  other  side.  A  loud 
yell  of  astonishment  burst  from  his  pursuer,  who  had  not 
the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  same  feat.  Kennan,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  had  no  leisure  to  enjoy  his  triumph  but 
dashed  into  the  bed  of  the  creek.  With  its  high  banks  shield- 
ing him  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  ran  up  the  streani 
until  he  found  a  convenient  place  to  cross.  Soon  he  rejoined 
the  rangers  in  the  rear  of  the  encampment.  He  was  panting 
from  the  fatigue  of  exertions  which  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed, but  no  breathing  time  was  allowed  him.  The  attack 
instantly  commenced  and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  maintained  for  three  hours  with  unabated  fury. 

"When  the  retreat  commenced,  Kennan  was  attached 
to  Major  Clark's  battalion  which  was  assigned  the  task  of 
protecting  the  rear.     This  corps  quickly  lost  its  commander 
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and  was  completely  disorganized.  Kennan  was  annong  the 
hindmost  when  the  fight  commenced;  but  by  exerting  those 
same  powers  which  had  saved  him  in  the  morning,  he  quickly 
gained  the  front  and  passed  several  horsemen  in  the  flight. 
Here  he  beheld  a  private  of  his  own  company,  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  lying  upon  the  ground  with  his  thigh  broken. 
In  the  most  piercing  tones  of  distress,  the  wounded  man 
implored  each  horseman  who  hurried  by  to  take  him  up  be- 
hind him.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  Kennan  coming  on  foot,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  and  called  aloud  for  help.  Notwith- 
standing the  imminent  peril  of  the  nnoment,  Kennan  could 
not  reject  so  passionate  an  appeal  and  carried  him  for  sev- 
eral hundred  yards.  Horseman  after  horseman  passed  them, 
but  each  rider  refused  to  take  the  wounded  man. 

"At  length  the  enemy  was  gaining  upon  them  so  fast 
that  Kennan  saw  their  deaths  to  be  certain  unless  he  relin- 
quished his  burden.  Accordingly,  he  told  his  friend  that  he 
had  used  every  possible  exertion  to  save  his  life  and  that 
he  must  relax  his  hold  around  his  neck  or  they  would  both 
perish.  The  unhappy  man,  heedless  of  every  remonstrance, 
still  clung  convulsively  and  impeded  Kennan' s  exertions  un- 
til the  foremost  of  the  enemy,  armed  with  tomahawk  alone, 
was  within  twenty  yards  of  them.  Kennan  then  drew  his 
knife  from  its  sheath  and  cut  the  fingers  of  his  companion. 
The  unhappy  man  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  utter  helpless- 
ness. He  was  tonnahawked  before  Kennan  had  gone  thirty 
yards.  Relieved  of  his  burden,  Kennan  darted  forward  with 
a  speed  which  once  more  brought  him  to  the  front.  Here 
again  he  was  compelled  to  neglect  his  own  safety  in  order 
to  attend  to  that  of  others. 

"The  late  Governor  George  Madison  of  Kentucky,  who 
afterward  comnaanded  the  troops  who  defended  theniselves 
so  honorably  at  Raisin  River,  was  a  man  of  amiable  temper 
and  unconquerable  courage.  At  that  time,  he  was  a  subal- 
tern in  St.  Clair's  army.  His  health  was  poor;  and  now, 
totally  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  the  morning,  he  was 
calmly  sitting  on  a  log  awaiting  the  approach  of  his  enemies. 
Kennan  hastily  accosted  him  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
delay.      Madison,    pointing    to  a    wound   which   had  bled   pro- 


fusely,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  any  farther  and 
that  he  had  no  horse.  Kennan  instantly  ran  back  to  a  spot 
where  he  had  seen  an  exhausted  horse  grazing  and  caught  it 
without  difficulty.  Having  assisted  Madison  to  mount,  he 
walked  beside  the  animal  until  they  were  out  of  danger.  For- 
tunately, the  pursuit  soon  ceased,  as  the  plunder  of  the  camp 
presented  irresistible  attractions  to  the  enemy.  The  friend- 
ship thus  formed  between  these  two  young  men  endured  with- 
out interruption  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Kennan  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  severe  exertions  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  make  during  this  unfortunate  expedition. 
He  settled  in  Fleming  County  where  he  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church  for  many  years.     He  died  in  1827.  " 

The  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  action  can  never 
be  ascertained  withany  degree  of  certainty.  Estimates  have 
varied  from  one  to  three  thousand.  Colonel  John  Johnston, 
long  an  Indian  agent  in  this  region,  had  nnany  opportunities 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject.  His  statements 
in  a  letter  of  1846  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

"The  number  of  Indians  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  must 
have  been  large.  At  that  time  game  was  plentiful,  and  a 
large  number  of  Indians  could  have  subsisted  easily.  Wells, 
one  of  our  interpreters,  was  there  and  fought  for  the  enenny. 
To  use  his  own  language,  he  tomahawked  and  scalped  the 
wounded,  dying,  and  dead,  until  he  was  unable  to  raise  his 
arm.  The  principal  tribes  in  the  battle  were  the  Delaware, 
Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Miami,  and  Ottawa.  A  fev/  Indians  of 
the  Chippewa  and  Potawatomi  tribes  were  also  present.  1 
had  no  accurate  means  of  knowing  the  total  number,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  less  than  two  thousand.  " 

Some  time  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  General  Wil- 
kinson, who  had  become  commander  of  Fort  Washington, 
ordered  an  expedition  to  visit  the  battleground.  Captain 
Buntin,  who  was  with  the  party,  afterward  wrote  a  letter  to 
St.    Clair  from  which  the  following  is  extracted. 

"In  my  opinion,  those  unfortunate  men  who  were  cap- 
tured alive  suffered  the  greatest  torture  by  having  their 
limbs  torn  off.  The  women  were  treated  with  the  most  inde- 
cent cruelty;  stakes  as  thick  as  a  person's  arm  were  driven 
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through  their  bodies.  The  former  I  observed  while  burying 
the  dead;  the  latter  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Sargeant  and 
Dr.  Brown.  We  found  three  carriages  whole;  the  other  five 
were  so  badly  damaged  that  they  were  useless.  By  the  Gen- 
eral's orders,  we  dug  pits  in  different  places  and  buried  all 
the  bodies  that  were  exposed  to  view  or  that  could  be  found 
conveniently. 

"During  this  time  several  small  parties  were  detached 
--some  to  protect  the  main  group  and  others  to  examine  the 
course  of  the  creek.  At  some  distance  in  front  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  militia,  these  parties  found  a  large  camp, 
not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  They  thought 
it  had  been  the  camp  of  the  Indians  the  night  before  the  ac- 
tion. We  remained  on  the  field  that  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing we  hitched  horses  to  the  carriages  and  started  for  Fort 
Jefferson. 

"There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  car- 
ried off  the  cannons,  and  it  is  thought  they  were  either  bur- 
ied or  thrown  into  the  creek.  I  think  the  latter  more  prob- 
able, but  as  it  was  frozen  over  with  thick  ice  and  covered 
with  a  deep  snow,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  search  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  I  have  mentioned  the  camp  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  the  night  before  the  action.  Could  Colonel 
Oldham  have  complied  with  your  orders  on  that  evening, 
things  at  this  day  might  have  worn  a  different  aspect.  " 

Mr.  McDowell,  previously  mentioned,  was  one  of 
those  who  visited  the  battleground.  He  stated  that  although 
the  bodies  were  much  abused  and  stripped  of  everything  of 
any  value,  they  were  recognized  and  interred  in  four  large 
graves.  General  Butler  was  found  in  the  shattered  remains 
of  his  tent.  After  he  had  been  wounded,  he  was  carried  to 
the  tent;  while  two  surgeons  were  dressing  his  wounds,  a 
ball  struck  one  of  them  in  the  hip.  At  that  instant,  an  Indi- 
an, who  was  determined  to  have  Butler's  scalp,  rushed  in. 
While  attempting  to  scalp  the  General,  he  was  shot  by  the 
dying  surgeon. 

In  December,  1793,  General  Wayne  arrived  with  his 
army  at  Greenville  and  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  the 
spot  of  St.    Clair's  Defeat.      They  arrived  on  Christmas  Day 
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and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  battlebround.  Before  the  men 
could  make  their  beds  in  their  tents  that  night,  they  had  to 
gather  the  bones  together  and  carry  them  out.  The  next  day 
graves  were  dug  and  the  bones  remaining  above  ground  were 
buried.  Six  hundred  skulls  were  among  them.  The  flesh 
was  entirely  off  the  bones,  but  in  many  cases  the  sinews  yet 
held  them  together.  After  this  melancholy  duty  was  per- 
formed, a  fortification  was  built  and  named  Fort  Recovery 
in  commemoration  of  its  being  recovered  from  the  Indians 
who  had  been  in  possession  of  the  ground  since  1791.  On 
the  completion  of  the  fort,  one  company  of  artillerymen  and 
one  of  riflemen  were  left  there;  the  others  returned  toGreen- 
ville. 


Henry  Howe.  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  OHIO  (Cin- 
cinnati: Published  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  1908),  Vol.  11,  pp. 
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The  terrible  battle  known  as  St.  Clair's  Defeat  was 
fought  on  the  morning  of  November  4,  1791,  in  what  is  now 
the  northwestern  part  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  near  the  Indi- 
ana boundary.  Early  in  the  preceding  spring  General  St. 
Clair  had  received  orders  to  raise  and  organize  an  army, 
to  naarch  into  the  wilderness  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Mary's  and  the  St.  Joseph  rivers,  and  to  establish  a  line  of 
military  posts  from  Fort  Washington  at  Cincinnati  to  the 
present  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  forts  were  intended  to  keep 
the  Indians  in  wholesome  dread  of  the  power  of  the  whites 
and  to  prevent  those  fearful  depredations  which  had  already 
done  so  much  to  check  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization.  In 
the  execution  of  these  orders,  St.  Clair  surmounted  many 
serious  obstacles.  After  building  Forts  Hannilton  and  Jef- 
ferson, he  reached  a  branch  of  the  Wabash  and  encamped 
there  in  supposed  security  on  the  evening  of  the  third  of  No- 
vennber.  His  army  numbered  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand men.  Several  hundred  women  and  children,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  soldiers,   traveled  with  the  army. 

St.  Clair's  great  and  fatal  nnistake  was  in  his  fancied 
security.  Instead  of  having  a  large  number  of  experienced 
scouts  to  scour  the  wilderness  far  in  advance  of  the  main 
army  and  to  warn  him  of  danger,  he  marched  blindly  for- 
ward as  if  passing  through  friendly  territory.  The  Indians 
proved  themselves  more  circunnspect,  for  their  scouts  and 
rtuiners  had  not  been  idle  and  had  brought  their  leaders  in- 
telligence of  the  whites.  To  check  and  punish  what  they  re- 
garded as  an  invasion  of  their  territory ,  the  Indians  collected 
a  great  force  and  nnarched  forward  to  battle  with  their  ene- 
mies. Because  of  the  American  commander's  neglect,  these 
dusky  sons  of  the  forest  were  enabled  to  concoct  their  plans 
without  suspicion,  to  arrange  their  attack  without  detection, 
and  to  carry  out  their  designs  with  the  most  terrible  effect. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  fourth  of  No- 
vember, the  Indians  fiercely  attacked  the  militia  posted  in 
front  of  the  main  army.  The  first  ranks  made  a  slight  re- 
sistance and  then  fell  back  in  wild  disorder  to  the  main  camp. 
The  overwhelming  force  of  savages,  led  by  their  most  dis- 
tinguished chiefs,     came  rushing  on  with  yells  of  fury,    cre- 
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ating  panic  and  confusion  impossible  to  describe.  Then  be- 
gan a  desperate  fight  and  a  fearful  slaughter.  Though  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  the  brave  soldiers  seized  their 
arms,  rallied  under  their  respective  leaders,  and  stood 
their  ground  like  heroes.  Their  first  regular  fire  checked 
the  onset  of  the  foe  to  some  degree,  but  the  Indians  were 
too  great  in  numbers  and  held  too  great  an  advantage  to  give 
way  permanently.  In  a  short  time  our  gallant  soldiers  were 
violently  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  officers  and  men  went 
down  before  the  deadly  rifle  fire  like  leaves  before  the  blasts 
of  autumn  wind.  Several  charges  were  ordered  and  made 
with  great  spirit.  The  savages  at  times  gave  way  before  the 
impetuous  charges  of  their  disciplined  foes,  yet  it  was  only 
to  rally  in  greater  force  and  to  press  more  fearfully  upon 
some  weaker  point. 

For  three  hours  the  battle  raged  with  wild  fury,  and 
the  ground  everywhere  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
General  St.  Clair  saw  with  dismay  that  the  day  was  hope- 
lessly lost.  Four  of  his  ownhorses  had  already  been  killed, 
his  clothes  were  riddled  with  bullets,  and  nearly  every  of- 
ficer had  been  cut  down.  Under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances, there  was  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do.  He  gave 
the  order  to  retreat. 

This  retreat,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  soon 
became  a  rout  of  the  most  terrible  kind.  The  Indians,  find- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  field  and  finding  their  ene- 
mies flying  in  wild  disorder,  rushed  after  the  fugitives  with 
yells  of  triumph.  They  followed  the  soldiers  for  four  or 
five  miles,  shooting,  tomahawking,  or  scalping  all  they 
could  overtake.  Then  the  most  eager  of  the  savages,  sat- 
isfied with  their  morning's  work,  gave  up  the  chase  and  re- 
turned to  the  battlefield  to  gather  the  scalps  of  the  dead  and 
dying.  Nearly  all  of  the  wounded  were  butchered.  Those 
unfortunate  ones  who  had  been  taken  unharmed  were  gener- 
ally reserved  for  later  tortures,  and  there  were  enough 
captives  to  provide  many  holidays  for  the  different  tribes. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  disaster  on 
that  woeful  day.  The  details  of  that  horrifying  scene  of  con- 
flict would  fill   volumes.      This   we  cannot  do.      We  can,    how- 
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ever,  piece  together  a  narrative  from  the  records  of  the 
actors  in  that  dreadful  tragedy.  It  is  our  purpose  to  pub- 
lish the  story  of  Robert  Branshaw,  a  Kentuckian,  who  has 
left  behind  him  an  account  of  what  he  saw  and  did  on  that 
nnemorable  day. 

"The  main  camp  was  pitched  in  a  level  wood  by  a  small 
stream  which  was  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wabash  River; 
on  higher  ground  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  this 
stream,  the  militia  and  a  company  of  rangers  had  been  on 
duty  through  the  latter  part  of  the  night  and  were  prepared 
for  an  attack  by  Indians  whonn  we  knew  to  be  in  front  of  us. 
We  supposed  them  to  be  a  mere  scouting  party  sent  out  to 
gather  information  about  our  movenaents.  We  did  not  think 
that  theyplanned  anything  more  serious  than  to  pick  off  some 
of  our  number  and  to  get  a  few  scalps  if  they  could  do  so 
without  serious  risk.  Certain  it  is,  we  were  not  prepared 
for  what  took  place. 

"In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  before  objects  had  become 
distinct  at  any  considerable  distance,  I  was  standing  near 
one  of  the  fires  conversing  with  a  connrade.  Suddenly  I  saw 
twenty  or  thirty  painted  savages  dodging  around  among  the 
trees  in  front  of  us,  as  if  they  planned  to  attack  by  surprise. 
Supposing  the  ones  I  saw  to  be  the  entire  party,  and  thinking 
it  a  good  chance  to  bring  down  one  of  them  and  at  the  sanne 
time  to  alarm  the  camp,  I  instantly  raised  my  rifle  to  my 
eye,  took  a  quick  aim,  and  dropped  the  nearest  Indian.  The 
smoke  had  not  cleared  away  from  my  rifle  when  a  terrific 
volley  was  poured  in  upon  us.  It  was  accompanied  by  ap- 
palling yells  from  a  thousand  throats.  At  the  same  instant 
I  saw  Indians  springing  from  behind  their  covers  and  rush- 
ing down  upon  us  in  overwhelming  numbers.  Instantly,  I 
turned  to  fly  and  stumbled  over  the  dead  body  of  the  com- 
rade with  whom  I  had  been  conversing.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  temples,  and  he  was  the  first  dead  man  I  saw 
on  that  fatal  day. 

"As  we  fell  back,  the  militiamen  behind  us  discharged 
their  pieces  at  the  approaching  savages;  then  they  turned 
and  fled  in  the  wildest  alarm  through  the  little  hollow  back 
toward  the  main  camp.      Many  of  them  never  reached  it,    for 
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by  this  time  the  Indians  were  firing  rapidly  from  all  sides 
and  were  following  up  the  advantage  with  their  murderous 
tomahawks  and  scalping  knives.  All  the  while,  they  were 
screeching  with  such  appalling  effect  that  I  believe  some  of 
our  men,  who  might  otherwise  have  escaped,  became  be- 
wildered,   stupefied,    and  lost. 

"As  for  myself,  I  had  some  very  narrow  escapes.  Al- 
though I  was  a  pretty  good  runner,  I  had  been  singled  out  by 
an  ambitious  young  warrior,  who,  in  a  race  of  about  two 
hundred  yards,  had  almost  caught  up  with  me.  With  a  good 
reach  of  his  arm,  he  might  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  in  the 
back  of  my  head.  A  glance  over  my  shoulder  showed  him 
about  to  strike,  and  instinctively  I  threw  myself  down  to 
avoid  the  blow.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  he  struck  his  foot 
against  one  of  mine  and  pitched  headlong  over  me.  His 
weapon  flew  from  his  grasp.  Before  he  could  recover  him- 
self, I  was  upon  him,  driving  my  hunting  knife  through  his 
throat  and  severing  his  jugular  vein. 

"As  I  again  sprang  to  my  feet,  I  beheld  three  other 
savages  close  at  hand,  bounding  toward  me  with  yells  of 
rage.  I  had  no  hope  of  escaping  from  them;  but  still  I  ran, 
straining  every  nerve  to  its  utmost.  Fortunately,  they  were 
not  as  fleet-footed  as  the  one  I  had  killed,  and  to  my  un- 
speakable joy,  I  found  that  I  was  outdistancing  them.  Each 
Indian  carried  a  gun  inhis  hand,  but  1  had  thrown  mine  away 
during  my  first  race.  This  probably  gave  me  some  advan- 
tage. Seeing  that  they  could  not  overtake  me,  they  suddenly 
stopped;  one  of  them  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The 
ball  sung  loudly  in  my  ear,  the  outer  portion  of  which  felt 
as  if  it  were  touched  with  a  live  coal.  A  small  portion  of 
my  ear  had  been  shot  away. 

"As  I  neared  the  creek,  I  discovered  another  small 
party  of  Indians  in  front  of  me.  Turning  quickly  to  the  left, 
I  crossed  the  stream  at  a  bend  thirty  or  forty  rods  higher 
up;  and  by  making  a  broad  circuit,  I  came  into  camp  from 
the   right. 

"Here  I  found  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion.  Two 
orthree  hundred  womenand  children  were  gathered  together 
in   a    state    of    excitement    bordering    on    distraction.       Some 
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were  running  to  and  fro,  wringing  their  hands  and  shrieking 
out  their  terrors;  some  were  standing  speechless,  like  stat- 
ues of  horror,  with  their  hands  clasped  and  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  not  verydistant  scene  of  strife;  some  were  kneeling 
and  calling  on  Heaven  for  protection;  some  were  sobbing 
and  groaning  in  each  other's  arnris;  and  several  who  had 
swooned  from  fright  lay  as  if  dead  upon  the  ground. 

"I  did  not  tarry  even  to  answer  the  questions  that  many 
eager  voices  put  to  me  but  hurried  forward  to  the  raging 
battle.  As  yet  I  had  no  rifle,  but  I  soon  supplied  myself  with 
one  from  an  old  comrade  who  had  been  shot  through  the 
heart.  Thinking  I  could  do  quite  as  well  alone  as  by  attach- 
ing myself  to  any  company,  I  hastened  to  a  tree  that  looked 
suitable  for  my  purpose.  I  began  to  load  and  fire  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  I  brought  downa  savage  with  nearly  every  shot. 

"1  wish  I  could  describe  that  battle,  but  I  lack  the 
power.  As  I  look  back  on  it  now,  it  seems  like  a  wild,  hor- 
rible dreann,  in  which  whites  and  savages,  friends  and  foes, 
were  all  mixed  in  mad  confusion.  They  nnelted  away  in 
smoke,  fire,  and  blood,  amid  groans,  shouts,  shrieks, 
yells,    clashing  steel,   and  exploding  firearms. 

"I  fired  eleven  shots  and  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of 
seeing  nine  savages  go  down  before  nny  aim;  four  of  them 
fell  within  ten  feet  of  me.  While  I  was  loading  for  the  twelfth 
time,  a  ball  struck  my  right  wrist  and  fractured  the  bone. 
I  dropped  to  the  ground  and  bound  my  wound  as  well  as  I 
could.  Finding  that  I  could  be  of  no  further  use  where  I 
was,  I  started  for  the  rear,  feeling  weak  and  faint.  I  had 
eaten  nothing  that  morning,  which  was  the  case  with  nearly 
all  of  the  army.  On  my  way  to  the  center  of  the  camp,  I 
met  pale,  frightened  men  running  in  all  directions.  Numer- 
ous dead  bodies  ,  some  of  then^  scalped  and  presenting  ghast- 
ly spectacles,  proved  that  many  of  the  Indians  had  been 
there  before  me.  Wounded  soldiers  called  to  me  and  begged 
for  help  and  water.  But  I  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and  I 
hurried  on.  When  I  came  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  the 
women  and  children  had  been  collected,  1  beheld  a  large 
body  of  Indians  busy  at  their  work  of  slaughter.  Turning  in 
another  direction,    I   ran  down  the   road. 
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"Fortunately,  I  caught  a  horse  that  had  lost  its  rider, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  mounting. 
There  were  many  fugitives  running  in  the  trail  ahead  of  me; 
and  I  rode  after  them,  passing  some  in  my  flight.  In  this 
way  I  escaped  before  the  order  to  retreat  was  given;  and  I 
was  spared  the  painful  sight  of  seeing  the  whole  army  in 
flight,  with  the  victorious  savages  in  hot  pursuit,  butchering 
at  every  step. 

"I  succeeded  in  reaching  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-two 
miles  from  the  battlefield.  I  fainted  as  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self in  a  place  of  safety.  The  remnant  of  the  army  arrived 
about  dark,  and  nothing  was  heard  that  night  but  sounds  of 
lamentation  and  woe.  Subsequently  my  arm  was  amputated. 
My  career  as  a  soldier  ended  with  that  disastrous  day,  in 
which  nearly  a  thousand  gallant  men  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred women  and  children  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Oh, 
woeful,    woeful  day!" 


INDIANA  HERALD,    April  13,    1864 


The  ceremony  of  reburying  the  remains  of  the  soldiers 
slain  at  the  site  of  Fort  Recovery  during  St.  Clair's  Defeat 
took,  place  on  September  24.  When  we  arrived  there  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon,  the  hotels  and  many  of  the  private  houses 
were  crowded  to  overflowing.  People  continued  to  arrive 
throughout  the  night  and  until  noon  the  next  day.  The  num- 
ber who  attended  was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to 
seven  thousand,  and  it  was  innpossible  to  nnake  a  closer  es- 
timate. Two  thousand  persons  formed  a  procession.  The 
sons  and  the  grandsons  of  those  who  were  to  be  carried  to 
their  last  resting  place  were  present. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  solemn  import.  If  these 
bones  had  heretofore  been  neglected,  it  was  only  through 
ignorance  of  the  spot  where  they  lay.  Now  that  mere  chance 
had  exposed  the  grave,  the  citizens  were  enthusiastically 
paying  that  respect  which  is  due  from  every  true  and  patri- 
otic American.  These  men  died  to  maintain  liberty  and  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  fireside.  There  were  some  old  gray- 
haired  veteraJis  present  with  recollections  of  the  defeat 
vividly  stamped  upon  their  memories. 

The  bones  were  placed  in  thirteen  coffins,  represent- 
ing the  thirteen  original  states.  They  were  buried  in  one 
large  grave  in  the  village  cemetery.  Peace  to  their  ashes. 
Beneath  the  sod  in  one  common  grave  lie  the  bones  of  offi- 
cers, soldiers,  and  citizens.  May  their  memory  live  in 
the  heart  of  every  American. 


INDIANA  STATE  JOURNAL,     September  27,    1851 
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FOREWORD 

General  Josiah  Harmar's  ill-fated  campaign  in  1790 
was  the  first  of  three  historic  expeditions  against  the  Indians 
in  the  Old  Northwest.  The  defeat  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair 
followed  in  1791,  and  the  victory  of  General  Anthony  Wayne 
in  1794. 

The  first  article  in  this  pamphlet  identifies  the  exact 
sites  of  the  Indian  villages  around  the  three  rivers.  The 
destruction  of  these  villages  was  one  of  the  objectives  of 
Harmar's  campaign.  The  journal  of  one  of  Harmar's  sol- 
diers and  admirers  provides  a  firsthand  account  of  this 
expedition  and  is  printed  as  the  second  article.  The  third 
article  is  a  speech  delivered  by  James  McGrew  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Maumee  Valley  Monumental  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation on  August  15,    1888. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  publication  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  increase  interest  in  local  history.  Grammar, 
spelling,  and  punctuation  have  been  changed  to  conform  to 
current  usage. 


INDIAN  VILLAGES  NEAR  FORT  WAYNE 

On  October  15,  1790,  Colonel  Hardin  and  a  detachment 
of  six  hundred  of  General  Harmar's  men  reached  the  Indian 
towns  at  the  forks  of  the  Maumee  River.  The  destruction 
of  these  towns  was  the  object  of  General  Harmar's  expedi- 
tion. When  Colonel  Hardin's  command  arrived  at  the  towns, 
they  found  them  abandoned  by  the  Indians.  The  principal 
one,  called  Omee  Town,  had  been  burned.  On  the  seven- 
teenth, General  Harmar  and  the  remainder  of  the  army 
joined  Colonel  Hardin. 

Most  readers  know  that  there  were  a  number  of  Indian 
villages  at  and  near  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Joseph  rivers,  but  few  persons  know  the  exact  location  of 
these  towns.  To  add  to  the  general  information  which  we 
have  heretofore  given  on  Fort  Wayne's  early  history,  we 
present  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  wrote  a  supplement 
to  the  official  account  sent  to  the  War  Department.  That 
writer  included  some  details  which  could  not  go  into  the  of- 
ficial report.  The  supplement  was  written  in  1791  and  was 
published  in  the  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  GENERAL  ADVER- 
TIZER  of  that  year;  hence,  it  may  be  considered  accurate. 
It  was  read  in  1840  by  the  late  John  W.  Vancleve  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  knew  much  of  the  report  to  be  true.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  towns  at  the  forks  of  the  Maumee,  we  quote  as 
follows: 

"There  were  at  that  time  seven  towns  on  the  three 
rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Mary's  rivers.  The  principal  Miami  village  was  called 
Omee  Town,  and  among  its  inhabitants  were  a  considerable 
number  of  French  traders.  Omee  Town  stood  upon  the  east 
bank  of  the  St.  Joseph,  or  north  side  of  the  Maumee,  di- 
rectly opposite  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's;  it  had  been 
burned  before  Colonel  Hardin's  arrival.  Another  Miami 
village  of  thirty  houses  stood  on  the  bank  opposite  Omee 
Town.  The  Delawares  had  three  villages.  Two  were  on  the 
St.  Mary's  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  forty- 
five  houses  in  all;  the  other  village  was  on  the  east  bank  of 
the    St.     Joseph    two    or    three    miles     from   its    mouth,     with 
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thirty-six  houses.  The  Shawnee  had  two  villages  about  three 
miles  down  the  Maumee.  Chillicothe  was  on  the  north  bank 
with  fifty-eight  houses,  and  the  other  village  of  sixteen 
houses  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  army 
burned  all  the  houses  in  the  different  villages  and  destroyed 
about  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  which  had  been  hid- 
den by  the  Indians.  Considerable  property  belonging  to  the 
French  traders  was  also  destroyed.  " 

The  above  quotation  contains  the  best  information  that 
we  have  found  concerning  the  Indian  towns  at  this  place.  It 
locates  the  exact  sites  of  the  Miami  towns.  The  large  vil- 
lage was  built  on  the  bottom  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Mau- 
mee and  St.  Joseph  rivers,  and  the  smaller  one  was  on  the 
tract  afterward  called  the  Wells  Pre-emption  between  Spy 
Run  and  the  St.  Joseph  River.  It  also  ascertains  that  Chil- 
licothe was  a  Shawnee  town  three  miles  down  the  Maumee 
River.  The  spot  is  identified  on  which  General  Harmar 
dated  his  orders  on  October  20,  1790,  before  starting  his 
return  march  to  Fort  Washington.  The  Piqua  towns  men- 
tioned in  Sonne  accounts  must  have  been  the  two  Delaware 
towns  located  on  the  St.  Mary's  River  which  was  once  called 
the  Pickaway  Fork  of  the  Maumee  River. 

In  1790  there  were  five  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land 
at  and  around  the  junction  of  the  three  rivers.  Four  years 
later,  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1794,  General 
Wayne's  army  reached  the  Maumee  villages.  The  next  day 
that  distinguished  commander  designated  the  spot  on  which 
to  build  a  fort.  On  October  22,  the  work  was  finished;  and 
Colonel  Hamtramck,  after  fifteen  rounds  of  cannon  were 
fired,    called  it  Fort  Wayne. 

DAWSON'S  FORT  WAYNE  DAILY  TIMES.    October   15,    I860 


A  SOLDIER'S  JOURNAL 

Colonel  Joseph  McMaken  has  obligingly  furnished  us 
for  publication  the  following  interesting  sketch  of  General 
Harmar's  campaign.  The  writer,  Colonel  David  H.  Morris, 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  was  a  sergeant  in  the  expedition  and 
kept  a  journal  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences.  Colonel 
Morris  still  has  his  journal  and,  at  the  request  of  Colonel 
McMaken,  transcribed  this  sketch.  It  may  therefore  be  re- 
lied on  as  correct;  it  is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  late  Chief  Richardville  and  other  old  residents 
of  Fort  Wayne. 

"Fort  Washington  was  the  rendezvous.  Colonel  Har- 
din, with  a  regiment  of  moxinted  riflemen,  and  Janmes  Fon- 
taine, with  a  troop  of  cavalrymen  from  Kentucky  and  militia- 
men fronn  Pennsylvania,  joined  Harmar  here.  On  Septem- 
ber 29,  1790,  we  began  our  march  and  proceeded  four  miles 
toward  the  Maumee  villages  near  where  Fort  Wayne  now 
stands.  On  the  thirtieth  of  September  we  moved  forward  on 
the  Indian  trail  leading  to  the  old  Chillicothe  town  on  the 
Little  Miami  River.  When  we  arrived  there  after  several 
days'  marching,    we  fired  our  guns  and  reloaded  thenn. 

"In  the  evening  we  encannped  about  one  mile  above 
James  Galloway's  residence.  The  next  day  we  crossed  Mad 
River  and  encamped  a  little  below  the  site  of  New  Carlisle. 
Here  we  killed  twenty  cows  that  had  been  condemned  because 
of  injuries  received  from  the  stronger  cattle.  The  next  day 
we  crossed  Indian  Creek,  which  I  named  in  honor  of  an  old 
Shawnee  chief;  the  same  day  we  crossed  Lost  Creek  in  Mi- 
ami County.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  two  miles  north 
of  Staunton.  On  the  following  day  we  crossed  the  Miami 
River,  just  above  where  Piqua  is  now  located,  Indians  who 
had  crossed  the  river  just  before  us  had  left  their  canoe. 
They  had  killed  a  cub  bear,  cut  the  skin  into  small  pieces, 
and  placed  it  on  stumps.  From  this  circumstance,  we  were 
sure  that  we  had  been  discovered.  That  evening  we  encamped 
near  Upper  Piqua  and  the  next  day  moved  toward  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  About  midday  seven  Indians  were  discovered 
and  pursued   by  the  scouting  party.       One  of  them  was  taken; 


he  proved  to  be  a  half-breed  about  twenty  years  old,  and  a 
sullen  dog  he  was  ! 

"We  crossed  Loramie  Creek  next  morning,  where 
Clark  or  Logan  had  burned  a  village  some  ten  years  before. 
After  crossing  the  divide  to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  we  en- 
camped. A  council  of  war  decided  that  Colonel  Hardin  with 
a  detachment  from  the  army  should  proceed  by  forced 
marches  to  the  Maumee  villages,  intercept  the  Indians  in 
their  flight,  and,  if  possible,  capture  their  goods  and  furs. 
In  this  they  were  disappointed;  all  the  buildings  were  on  fire 
when  the  detachment  arrived.  Directly  after  Colonel  Hardin 
took  possession  of  the  town,  two  Indians  were  fired  upon  as 
they  rode  into  the  plain  west  of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  The 
next  day  their  horses  were  found,  and  it  was  supposed  from 
the  quantity  of  blood  discovered  that  both  Indians  had  been 
killed.  General  Harmar  arrived  two  days  after  Colonel 
Hardin  had  taken  possession  of  the  place.  The  next  day  two 
Indians  were  discovered,  and  one  of  them  was  shot  down  but 
not  killed.  When  a  young  Kentuckian  attempted  to  end  the 
Indian's  misery,  his  pistol  failed  to  fire;  the  Indian  raised 
his  rifle  and  fatally  shot  the  white  man  through  the  body. 
We  remained  in  this  encampment  for  several  days;  a  great 
deal  of  corn,   beans,   and  other  supplies  were  destroyed. 

"On  the  evening  of  October  16,  Captain  McClure  killed 
a  Delaware  chief  called  Captain  Pauk.  On  the  seventeenth 
we  remained  stationary;  this  day  six  brass  kettles  contain- 
ing $32.  00  were  found  buried  in  the  hazel  thicket.  On  the 
eighteenth  Colonel  Hardin  was  sent  up  the  St.  Joseph  River 
to  burn  two  towns;  one  was  twelve  and  the  other  was  eighteen 
miles  from  our  camp.  At  the  same  time  General  Harmar 
marched  down  the  Maumee  River  to  Chillicothe  and  en- 
camped. 

"Colonel  Hardin  destroyed  the  Indian  towns  and  on  his 
return  was  attacked  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  near 
the  late  Captain  Hull's  farm  at  Eel  River.  When  the  Indians 
fired  upon  them,  the  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen  wheeled 
their  horses  and  made  for  the  camp.  The  Pennsylvania 
militia  and  the  regular  soldiers  were  left  a  prey  to  savage 
barbarity;    one  officer    and    four   private    soldiers    never  re- 
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turned  to  the  camp.  The  nineteenth  was  spent  in  cannp. 
Cannon  were  fired  throughout  the  day  in  hopes  that  some  of 
the  men  had  escaped  the  massacre  and  could  find  the  camp 
from  the  sound;  none  came. 

"On  the  twentieth  we  started  home  and  encamped  that 
night  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  Maumee  villages.  About 
midnight  David  Williams,  a  spy  and  our  principal  guide,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians  for  many  years  and 
who  had  been  left  behind  to  observe  their  movements,  came 
into  camp.  He  reported  that  about  120  Indians  had  collected 
in  the  bend  opposite  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  On  hearing  this 
news,  a  council  resolved  to  send  a  detachment  back  to  dis- 
perse them.  This  force  was  put  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Hardin,  Major  Willis,  Captains  Ashton  and  Frothingham 
of  the  regulars,  Major  Fontaine  and  Captain  Gains  of  the 
Kentucky  horse  company,  and  Captains  McMullen  and  Saun- 
ders of  the  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen.  I  have  forgotten  the 
nannes  of  the  other  officers. 

"The  troops  were  put  in  motion  as  quickly  as  possible. 
By  sunrise  they  arrived  at  the  ford  of  the  Maunnee  River. 
As  soon  as  our  men  entered  the  river,  the  Indians  opened  a 
brisk  fire  upon  them.  Major  Fontaine  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  bank  and  discovered  the  main  body  of  Indians  concealed 
in  ambush.  He  gave  orders  to  halt  until  the  main  body  of 
his  men  got  across  the  river;  at  that  moment  he  was  shot 
dead.  By  this  time  the  right  and  left  flanks,  composed  of 
Kentucky  nnounted  men,  had  gained  the  bank.  A  snnall  party 
of  Indians  on  each  wing  fled  as  if  defeated,  and  the  horse- 
men pursued.  As  soon  as  the  horsennen  were  separated 
from  the  footmen,  the  savages  fell  upon  our  people  with  the 
utmost  fury.  Major  Willis  was  killed  charging  the  enemy. 
Captain  McMullen  discovered  the  stratagenn  of  the  enemy, 
wheeled  about,  approached  the  back  of  the  Indians,  and  made 
dreadful  havoc  in  their  ranks.  Captain  Ashton  was  of  the 
opinion  that  forty  of  the  enemy  fell  at  the  first  fire.  The 
Indians  gave  way  and  were  driven  across  the  St.  Joseph  Riv- 
er with  great  slaughter.  Two  soldiers.  Captain  Ashton  says, 
signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion  by  using  their  bayo- 
nets to  gig  the  foe   like  fish. 
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"Richardville,  a  Miami  chief  now  dead,  who  was  in  the 
engagement,  related  that  the  river  ran  red  with  blood,  and 
that  he  could  cross  the  river  on  dead  bodies.  During  the 
battle  an  incident  occurred  that  deserves  to  be  noticed.  An 
old  Indian  had  two  boys  who  rushed  into  the  river  by  his  side. 
One  son  was  shot  down  near  him;  the  old  man  dropped  his 
gun  and  seized  his  son  to  save  the  boy's  scalp  from  his  ene- 
nnies.  The  other  son  was  killed  also.  The  father  drew  them 
to  shore  and  sat  down  between  them,    where  he  was  killed. 

"Some  blame  has  been  attached  to  General  Harmar 
for  not  returning  to  aid  Colonel  Hardin;  it  is  certainly  without 
foundation.  A  young  Kentuckian,  who  was  wounded  through 
the  wrist  while  in  the  river,  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
completely  routed  and  flying.  In  this  sanguinary  engage- 
ment, eighty-three  regulars  were  killed;  only  Captain  Ashton 
and  six  privates  survived.  In  both  engagements  one  hundred 
militiamen  were  killed. 

"I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  feelings,  close  this  com- 
munication without  saying  a  word  in  commendation  of  Gen- 
eral Harnnar.  I  knew  him  intimately,  for  I  was  favored  with 
his  personal  friendship  and  was  in  service  under  his  imnne- 
diate  command  for  four  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty- 
one  days.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  campaign  of  which  1 
have  been  writing,  I  was  quartered  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
General's  marquee. 

"The  reader  will  perceive  from  this  fact  that  I  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  observing  everything  that  happened. 
My  recollection  is  greatly  assisted  by  my  orderly  book,  in 
which  I  recorded  every  order  givenby  the  General  and  every 
circumstance  I  thought  worthy  of  being  remembered.  But 
to  conclude,  I  regard  General  Harmar  as  a  veteran  soldier, 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  especially  as  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  poor  soldier. 

DAVID  H.    MORRIS" 

FORT   WAYNE  SENTINEL,    March  4,    1843 
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SPEECH  OF  JAMES  McGREW 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  1  stand  in  your  presence,  I  remember  that  my  fa- 
ther, John  McGrew,  was  born  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1766,  ten  years  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  1  remember  that  he  was  married  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  near  George- 
town, Kentucky,  in  1788.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
commenced  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  centennial 
of  which  is  being  so  generally  celebrated  this  year.  1  re- 
member that  in  1788  my  father's  brother,  sick  on  a  flatboat 
that  was  decoyed  to  the  shore  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  River  opposite  where  Cincinnati  now  stands,  was 
thought  to  have  been  tomahawked,  for  he  was  never  heard 
from  afterward.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  toma- 
hawk all  sick  persons  who  couldnot  be  carried  into  captivity. 
I  also  remember  that  my  father  was  in  the  bloody  and  dis- 
astrous Indian  fight  just  across  your  own  Maumee  River  in 
1790. 

I  say  I  remember  these  facts.  Yes,  as  they  with  a 
multitude  of  other  events  come  rushing  upon  my  memory,  I 
feel  as  though  I  belonged  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  past  age. 
Yet,  I  am  glad  to  be  among  you  today  to  assist  in  calling  up 
these  recollections  and  in  doing  honor  to  the  brave  and  he- 
roic men--and  women,  too,  God  bless  them--who  blazed 
their  way  through  the  dense  forests  of  this  northwestern  re- 
gion ninety  to  one  hundred  years  ago. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  recite  much 
of  what  I  wrote  to  Allan  H.  Dougall.  My  letter  to  him  was 
written  last  December  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  F.  Muhler,  mayor  of  your  city.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  I  saw  in  the  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  of  October 
23,  1887,  that  Henry  M.  Williams  of  your  city  had  erected 
a  handsome  iron  fence  around  the  ground  formerly  occupied 
by  the  old  fort.  He  had  also  erected  a  flagpole,  from  the 
top  of  which  floated  a  beautiful  American  flag.  And  he  had 
formally  presented  the  whole  to  your  city  on  October  2Z, 
1887,     the  ninety-third    anniversary    of  the    dedication  of    the 
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old  fort.  It  was  stated  that  this  was  also  the  ninety-seventh 
anniversary  of  General  Harmar's  battle  with  the  Indians  at 
the  ford  of  the  Maumee  River. 

This  statement  called  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  my  fa- 
ther was  in  that  engagement  with  the  Indians,  and  I  stated 
this  in  a  letter  to  Mayor  Muhler.  In  reply,  he  wrote  me 
that  Colonel  Dougall  was  greatly  interested  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Maunnee  Valley,  and  that  the 
Colonel  would  be  glad  to  learn  any  facts  from  me  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  this  area.  This  caused  me  to  write 
the  letter  I  will  now  read.  Some  of  you  may  have  read  it 
last  winter  when  it  was  published  in  one  of  your  city  papers. 
But  as  there  are  doubtless  many  persons  here  who  have  not 
seen  or  heard  it,  you  will  excuse  my  reading  it  before  your 
society. 

Kankakee,   Illinois 
December   11,    1887 
Allan  H.    Dougall,    Esq. 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana 
Dear  Sir: 

Mayor  C.  F.  Muhler  states  in  his  letter,  dated  No- 
vember 22,  that  you  are  the  local  secretary  of  the  Maumee 
Valley  Monumental  and  Historical  Association,  and  that  you 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  early  history  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  the  Maumee  Valley.  As  my  father  was  with  General 
Harmar  in  his  1790  cannpaign  against  the  Indians  of  the  Old 
Northwest,  Mayor  Muhler  wrote  that  you  thought  I  must 
have  gained  a  good  deal  of  traditional  information  about  the 
Indian  cannpaigns  between  1790  and  1794  and  about  the  early 
history  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Well,  such  is  the  case,  especially  in  reference  to 
General  Harmar's  defeat  on  the  twenty-second  of  October, 
1790.  In  order  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
gave  rise  to  General  Harmar's  campaign  and  other  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  recall  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Harmar  on  January 
9,  1789,  by  Governor  St.  Clair  with  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
of  the    Wyandot,    Chippewa,    Potawatomi,    and  Sauk   nations. 
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This  treaty  was  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  agree- 
ment previously  made  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  early  settlers  would  be  secure  in  a  large  degree 
fronn  molestation  by  these  and  the  other  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes.  Undoubtedly  this 
treaty,  which  gave  the  general  impression  that  immigrants 
to  the  Ohio  Valley  would  be  secure  against  serious  nnoles- 
tation,  induced  the  tide  of  immigration  in  this  direction  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  notwithstanding  this  treaty, 
roving  bands  of  Indians  were  continuing  to  commit  depreda- 
tions upon  all  the  new  settlements.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
other  forms  of  property  were  stolen;  settlers  were  captured 
and  carried  off  as  prisoners;  and  quite  a  number  of  white 
men  were  killed  near  the  Miami  River.  The  feeling  of  alarm 
and  insecurity  became  very  general,  and  blockhouses  were 
erected  in  nearly  all  the  new  settlements. 

In  June,  1789,  Major  Doughty  with  about  140  men 
commenced  building  Fort  Washington  where  Cincinnati  now 
stands.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  General  Harmar  with  three 
hundred  men  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  After 
all  negotiations  with  the  Indians  had  failed,  General  Harmar 
was  ordered  to  attack  their  towns.  In  compliance  with  this 
order,  in  the  sumnner  and  fall  of  1790  he  gathered  a  force 
of  thirteen  hundred  naen  at  Fort  Washington.  Less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  men  were  regular  soldiers;  the  others  were 
volunteer  militiamen.  In  September  he  comnnenced  his 
march  against  the  Indians  of  the  Maumee  country,  known  in 
early  times  as  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes.  The  Indians  were 
constantly  connmitting  depredations  upon  the  white  settlers 
in  southern  Ohio,  northern  Kentucky,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  entire  Ohio  Valley. 

My  father,  who  had  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1788,  was  one  of  the  mounted  volunteers  who  ac- 
companied General  Harmar.  They  marched,  as  I  now  rec- 
ollect, /ia  Greenville,  Ohio,  to  the  Maumee  country,  where 
they  destroyed  a  few  patches  of  corn  and  an  Indian  village 
near  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  Having  acconnplished  this. 
General  Harmar  proposed  tomarch  back  to  Fort  Washington. 
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This  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  vol\inteer  forces; 
and  a  proposition  was  made  to  recruit  volunteers  to  attack 
the  Indians,  who  were  known  to  be  not  far  beyond  the  north 
side  of  the  Maumee  River. 

The  volunteer  force  was  organized  under  Colonel  Har- 
din and  other  brave  officers.  On  the  morning  of  October  22, 
1790,  they  forded  the  Maunaee  River  and  pushed  north  to  a 
small  prairie,  with  a  boggy  strip  in  the  middle  which  was 
troublesome  to  cross  on  horseback.  The  Indians  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  timber  on  the  opposite  side.  The  two  rangers 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  command  had  crossed  the  bog 
and  were  approaching  the  timber ,  wholly  unconscious  of  im- 
pending danger,  when  suddenly  the  rangers  were  shot  down. 
My  father  said; 

"There  was  an  awful  pause;  then  all  at  once  the  whole 
forest  seemed  onfire  (this  was  the  result  of  flintlocks),  ac- 
companied by  the  reports  of  hundreds  of  rifles,  which  sent 
a  shower  of  bullets  into  our  ranks  and  resulted  in  fearful 
loss  of  life.      My  comrades  fell  on  all  sides.  " 

In  the  hasty  retreat  that  followed,  the  horses  made  a 
rapid  approach  to  the  bog  and  naturally  sank  into  it.  While 
they  were  struggling  through  the  quagmire,  the  Indians  had 
a  decided  advantage.  The  greatest  loss  of  life  occurred  here 
and  at  the  attempted  refording  of  the  river.  The  survivors 
were   scattered  in  every  direction. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  five  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  "Indian  Davie"  (who  at  one  time  had  been  an  Indian 
prisoner),  pushed  northward  through  a  terrible  tangle  of 
grapevines,  greenbriers,  and  hazel  brush  which  grew  along 
the  St.  Joseph  River.  They  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
quite  a  distance  above  its  junction  with  the  St.  Mary's.  Then 
they  made  their  way  back  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  a 
point  nearly  opposite  Harmar's  headquarters.  Here  they 
crossed  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  came  into  camp  with  their 
clothes  almost  torn  off  them  and  their  flesh  fearfully  lacer- 
ated by  thorns  and  greenbriers. 

My  father  was  very  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  Gen- 
eral Harmar.  He  said  that  Harmar  neither  sent  help  to 
cover     the    retreating    forces   nor    provided   help    which   the 
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wounded  men  needed  to  get  back  to  camp.  All  Harmar  did 
was  to  keep  a  cannon  booming  so  that  the  stragglers  might 
know  where  the  camp  was.  Once,  after  having  heard  what 
someone  had  written  in  palliation  ofHarmar's  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  nny  father  replied:  "There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  what  he  says;  Harmar  was  a  distressed  old  coward.  " 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  my  father's  courage  and  dar- 
ing, I  will  mention  one  instance.  He  moved  from  Kentucky 
in  1796  and  located  five  miles  south  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Soon 
after  he  settled  there,  the  Indians  stole  a  mare  and  two  colts 
from  him.  Later  he  found  two  of  the  horses  at  an  Indian 
camp  just  across  the  Miami  River  fronn  Dayton.  He  tried 
to  get  someone  in  Dayton  to  go  with  him  to  get  the  mare  and 
colt,  but  no  one  dared  go.  He  went  to  the  camp  about  sun- 
down. As  there  were  only  two  or  three  squaws  in  camp,  he 
took  his  mare  and  colt  and  made  all  possible  speed  toward 
home,  which  he  reached  in  safety  and  where  he  stood  senti- 
nel all  night. 

Mrs.  Shroyer  saw  hinn  pass  two  miles  south  of  Day- 
ton. A  short  time  later  she  was  shocked  and  trembled  with 
fear  as  she  saw  three  Indians  in  hot  pursuit  with  rifles  and 
tomahawks.  Fortunately,  night  came  on,  and  they  lost  his 
trail.  The  next  day  my  father  took  his  rifle  and  went  alone 
to  the  cannp.  By  signs  he  made  them  understand  that  he  had 
retrieved  the  mare  and  colt  that  they  had  stolen  from  him. 
He  demanded  the  other  two-year-old  colt.  By  signs,  they 
indicated  that  it  was  dead.  The  Indians  never  disturbed  him 
again. 

My  father  was  engaged  in  forwarding  supplies  for  Gen- 
eral William  Henry  Harrison's  forces  at  the  time  of  the 
fight  with  the  Indians  at  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  I  was  with 
my  father  at  Germantown,  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  in  the 
summer  of  1840,  when  he  met  General  Harrison  (afterward 
President  Harrison)  for  the  first  time  after  the  Tippecanoe 
campaign.  Had  I  time,  I  could  tell  you  other  exploits  of  my 
father  with  the  Indians,  but  I  forbear  wearing  out  your  pa- 
tience. I  doubt  if  there  is  another  man  living  whose  father 
was  in  that  fight  with  the  Indians  on  October  22  at  the  ford 
of  the  Maumee. 
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Most  of  this  information  is  traditional,  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  I  have  been  greatly  helped  in  calling 
to  mind  many  of  these  incidents  and  occurrences  by  my 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Binkley,  of  Alexanderville, 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio.  He  is  a  geologist  of  high  stand- 
ing and  is  one  of  the  noted  archaeologists  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Binkley  has  one  of  the  finest  geological  and  archaeolog- 
ical cabinets  to  be  seen  in  the  West.  This  collection  is 
closely  related  to  historical  and  monumental  matters. 

I  will  mention  that  I,  too,  have  some  early  recollec- 
tions of  Fort  Wayne.  In  the  fall  of  1838  I  passed  through 
here,  driving  a  three-horse  team  moving  a  relative  to  Whit- 
ley County,  Indiana,  near  where  Columbia  City  now  stands. 
As  I  now  recollect,  Fort  Wayne  was  then  a  town  of  log 
houses,  principally.  I  think  the  courthouse  was  a  square 
building  with  a  roof  run  up  to  a  point  from  all  four  sides. 
If  I  am  not  right  in  this,  some  of  you  old  settlers  can  cor- 
rect me.  I  passed  through  this  city  in  1846  or  1847  on  a 
canalboat  with  Mr.  Tabour,  an  early  settler  at  Logansport. 
About  the  same  time,  I  passed  through  with  Mr.  Elsworth, 
of  Lafayette,  who  was  at  that  time  commissioner  of  patents 
at  Washington.  In  1856  Olif  Johnson  and  Colonel  Sweet  of 
Galva,  Illinois,  General  Thomas  Henderson,  now  in  Con- 
gress from  the  seventh  Illinois  district,  and  I  went  bathing 
(we  called  it  swimming)  in  the  Maumee  River  a  short  dis- 
tance below  your  then  small  city. 

Sincerely  yours, 
JAMES  McGREW 

You  will  agree  that  I  have  some  personal  recollections 
of  your  city  and  the  Maumee  country.  I  think  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  the  Maumee  country  as  historic  ground,  baptised  with 
the  blood  of  brave  and  patriotic  men.  These  men  were  as 
heroic  as  any  who  have  lived  in  this  country;  and  their  toils, 
hardships,  daring,  and  courage,  as  well  as  their  patriotism, 
deserve  to  be  kept  green  in  our  memories. 

FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL,    August  16,    1888 
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FOREWORD 

The  following  articles  were  originally  published  in  the 
Indianapolis  INDIANA  JOURNAL  on  June"  8  and  June  29,  1833. 
The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  Allen  County  present  these  newspaper  items  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  prove  interesting.  Grammar,  spelling,  and 
punctuation  have  been  changed  to  conform  to  current  usage. 
Unverified  personal  names  have  been  reprinted  as  in  the 
original  articles. 


After  Columbus  discovered  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  any  permanent  English 
or  French  settlements  were  made  in  North  America.  The 
colony  of  Virginia  was  founded  by  the  English  in  1607,  and 
the  next  year  the  French  planted  their  first  colony  in  Canada. 
For  some  time  the  English  settlements  were  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast,  while  the  French  gradually  extended 
theirs  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  around  the  Great 
Lakes.  No  white  man  explored  what  is  now  called  the  west- 
ern country  before  1673.  In  that  year  Jacques  Marquette,  a 
French  missionary,  set  out  from  a  nnission  which  he  had  es- 
tablished two  years  before  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac.  By  way  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  he 
reached  the  Mississippi  and  descended  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  Satisfied  from  its  course  that  the  Missis- 
sippi emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  thought  it  unwise 
to  proceed  further.  After  returning  to  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  River  and  Lake  Michigan,  he  resided  among  the  In- 
dians until  his  death  in  1675. 

In  1679  La  Salle,  who  at  that  time  commanded  Fort 
Frontenac  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  built  a  vessel  on  Lake 
Erie  and  called  it  the  "Griffon.  "  After  sailing  through  the 
Lakes,  he  disembarked  somewhere  near  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin. The  "Griffon"  was  to  have  returned  to  Fort  Fronte- 
nac, but  it  disappeared.  Later,  La  Salle  reached  the  Mis - 
sissippiby  way  of  the  Illinois  River  and  descended  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  1683  he  took  passage  for  France.  On  his  re- 
turn he  disembarked  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  and  was  nnur- 
dered  by  one  of  his  own  party  while  traveling  overland  to  the 
Illinois  country.  An  account  of  the  expedition  was  published 
by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a  missionary  who  accompanied 
La  Salle  onhis  explorations.  La  Salle  and  his  party  probably 
saw  nothing  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio,  although  occa- 
sional landings  may  have  been  made  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  French  missionaries  soon  began  to  traverse  the  coun- 
try through  which  La  Salle  had  passed,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment gradually  established  military  posts  on  the  Lakes. 
Several  settlements  were  also  made  on  the  Mississippi  above 
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the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  about  1735  one  was  made  at  Vin- 
cennes  on  the  Wabash  River. 

The  French  and  the  English  governments,  however, 
took  very  little  notice  of  the  country  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ohio  River  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Both  countries  claimed  it,  but  neither  took  steps  to  occupy 
it.  The  French  considered  that  they  had  the  better  right  to 
the  region;  they  had  been  the  first  to  explore  it,  and  it  was 
situated  as  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  their  posses- 
sions in  Canada  and  Louisiana.  But  the  French  were  satis- 
fied to  cross  the  country  as  long  as  they  were  undisturbed 
by  the  English.  They  took  no  further  steps  to  establish  their 
claim,  and  they  made  no  settlements  other  than  those  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Wabash  rivers.  The  English  claim  was 
founded  on  royal  charters  granted  to  the  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  These  grants  often  included  all  the  country 
west  of  the  settlements  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  Eng- 
lish claim,  like  that  of  the  French,  was  not  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  actual  occupation  of  the  territory. 

In  1749,  however,  both  nations  began  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this  vast  area  and  prepared  to  establish  their 
respective  claims.  In  that  year  the  governor  general  of 
Canada  sent  out  an  expedition  to  deposit  leaden  plates  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  other  innportant  places  in  the  disputed 
territory,  thereby  asserting  the  right  of  the  king  of  France 
to  all  the  country  drained  by  the  Ohio  River  and  its  branches. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  Ohio  Company  of  Virginia  was 
formed.  George  II  granted  to  this  company  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  and  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  trade.  The  company  soon  sent  out  surveyors  and 
traders,  who  established  Pickawillany  on  the  Great  Miami 
River.  This  was  the  first  establishment  made  by  the  British 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  settlement  was  destroyed  in  1752 
by  the  French,  who  carried  the  prisoners  to  a  new  French 
fort  at  Presque  Isle  (present-day  Erie,  Pennsylvania).  The 
French  also  built  a  fort  on  the  Allegheny  River  and  began  to 
establish  themselves  with  such  vigor  in  the  disputed  area 
that  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  became  alarmed. 
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In  1753  George  Washington  was  sent  by  Governor  Rob- 
ert Dinwiddle  of  Virginia  with  a  letter  to  the  French  com- 
nnandant.  Dinwiddle  remonstrated  against  French  occupation 
of  land  claimed  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  French 
disregarded  the  protest  and  in  1754  built  Fort  Duquesne 
where  Pittsburgh  now  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  rivers.  During  the  French  and  Indian 
War  the  French  evacuated  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  France  surrendered  Canada  to  Eng- 
land and  renounced  all  of  her  claims  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Between  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  permanent  settlements 
were  made  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  but  none  were  made  in  Ohio.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  questions  arose  regard- 
ing the  ownership  of  unappropriated  landclalmed  by  the  sev- 
eral colonies.  Because  the  views  held  by  the  government  of 
Virginia  differed  from  those  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
the  Virginia  legislature  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  settlement 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  law  was  designed  to  ob- 
viate any  difficulties  or  jealousies  which  might  arise  before 
ownership  was  finally  determined.  It  was  claimed  in  Con- 
gress that  the  lands  were  acquired  from  the  British  govern- 
ment and  were  maintained  and  defended  by  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  all  the  states;  therefore,  the  area  should  belong 
to  all  the  states  in  common  and  should  be  a  source  from 
which  the  expenses  of  acquisition  might  be  regained.  The 
sovereignty  and  the  possessions  of  the  crown  were  said  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Continental  Congress,  the  su- 
preme governmental  power  of  the  American  commonwealth. 
It  would  be  unfair  for  one  state  to  receive  a  larger  share  of 
land  than  another  state,  for  each  had  contributed  equally  to- 
ward its  acquisition. 

Virginia  resisted  this  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  states  must  be  those  which  were  pre- 
scribed and  defined  in  their  respective  charters  as  colonies; 
boundaries  could  be  determined  by  no  other  means.      To  de- 


prive  a  state  of  any  territory  would  be  an  infringement  of 
state  sovereignty  and  a  violation  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. Virginia  declared  its  vi'illingness ,  however,  to  sup- 
ply free  lands  in  the  Old  Northwest  to  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lution from  states  which  had  no  unappropriated  lands.  Vir- 
ginia's offer  was  made  on  the  condition  that  other  states 
which  owned  western  land  would  contribute  their  proportions 
in  the  sanne  manner.  After  considerable  agitation,  jealousy, 
and  uneasiness,  Virginia  agreed  in  1784  to  cede  its  'jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Old  Northwest  to  the  United  States  but  retained 
the  right  to  grant  land  to  its  own  soldiers  in  the  area  between 
the  Little  Miami  and  the  Scioto  rivers.  Virginia's  claim  ex- 
tended to  the  forty-first  parallel;  Connecticut  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  area  north  of  that  line,  which  included  part 
of  the  present  state  of  Ohio.  Connecticut  surrendered  her 
claim  to  the  area  to  the  general  government  in  1786,  except 
the  district  known  as  the  Western  Reserve.  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Western  Reserve  was  also  ceded  in  1800,  but  Con- 
necticut retained  ownership  of  the  land.  In  this  manner,  the 
Old  Northwest  became  the  property  of  the  general  govern- 
nnent. 

While  the  settlement  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  was  delayed,  Daniel  Boone  and  those  who  followed  him 
were  establishing  themselves  in  Kentucky.  That  country 
was  not  inhabited  by  Indians  but  was  a  kind  of  common  hunt- 
ing ground  used  by  the  tribes  north  and  south  of  it.  It  was 
frequently  the  scene  of  battles  when  hostile  parties  happened 
to  meet.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were  not  in  a  state  of  de- 
termined hostility  toward  the  whites,  but  they  soon  began  to 
consider  the  pioneers  intruders  and  to  be  alarmed  at  their 
encroachment  on  the  hunting  grounds.  The  Indians  realized 
that  the  destruction  and  dispersion  of  the  game,  upon  which 
they  relied  for  subsistence,  was  a  certain  consequence  of 
the  coming  of  settlers.  The  Indians  soon  determined  to  op- 
pose the  occupation  of  the  country  and  to  expel  or  destroy 
the  settlers.  In  the  ensuing  struggle,  the  Kentuckians  found 
dangerous  and  determined  enemies  in  the  Indians  from  north 
of  the  Ohio.     Many  events  of  this  struggle  may  be  considered 


part  of  the  history  of  Ohio,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  hos- 
tile tribes  and  was  frequently  the  scene  of  conflict.  Forays 
of  Indians  intoKentucky  were  usually  followed  by  retaliatory 
expeditions  into  Indian  country;  injuries  inflicted  upon  resi- 
dents on  one  side  of  the  river  were  avenged  by  reprisals  up- 
on residents  on  the  other  side  of  the   river. 

One  of  the  principal  Indian  towns  in  Ohio  was  the  Shaw - 
nee  capital,  Chillicothe.  located  on  the  Little  Miami  River. 
'"  1772  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt  visited  Chillicothe  onhis  way 
down  the  Ohio  River  to  the  falls.  He  and  his  party  from  Vir- 
ginia intended  to  survey  and  settle  on  the  site  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Bullitt  knew  that  the  Shawnee  claimed  the  land 
around  the  falls  as  their  hunting  ground  and  that  it  would  be 
important  for  them  to  approve  the  settlement  rather  than  to 
consider  it  an  intrusion.  Therefore,  he  left  his  party  on  the 
OhioRiver  and  proceeded  alone  to  Chillicothe.  Without  send- 
ing any  notice  of  his  approach  and  without  being  seen,  Bullitt 
arri\ed  at  the  town  and  displayed  a  white  flag  as  a  token  of 
peace. 

The  inhabitants,  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  strange  ambassador  among  them,  gathered  around  him. 
They  asked  him  what  news  he  brought,  where  he  came  fronn, 
and  why  he  had  not  sent  a  runner  before  him  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach.  He  answered  that  he  had  no  bad  news,  that 
he  had  come  from  the  long  knives  (the  common  Indian  appel- 
lation for  Virginians),  and  that  he  proposed  to  talk  with  his 
brothers  about  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Bullitt  explained  to  the  Shawnee  that  he  had  not  sent  a  runner 
because  he  did  not  have  one  as  swift  as  himself.  If  he  had 
sent  one,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  await  the  runner's 
return.  He  ended  with  a  question  in  the  Indian  manner:  if 
one  of  them  killed  a  deer  and  was  very  hungry,  would  he 
send  his  squaw  to  the  town  to  tell  the  news  and  not  eat  until 
she   returned? 

The  idea  pleased  the  Indians,  and  Bullitt  was  taken  to 
their  principal  wigwam  and  regaled  with  venison.  After  the 
feast,  the  warriors  convened,  and  Bullitt  told  thenn  that  he 
desired  to  settle  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River  andcul- 
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tivate  the  land.  He  declared  that  the  settlement  would  not 
interfere  with  hunting  and  trapping,  and  he  expressed  his 
wish  that  the  two  races  might  live  together  as  brothers  and 
friends.  After  a  consultation,  the  Shawnee  consented  to  the 
proposed  settlement  and  professed  their  satisfaction  at  Bul- 
litt's promises  not  to  disturb  their  hunting.  The  agreement 
was  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  Captain  Bullitt  pro- 
ceeded with  his  group  to  the  falls,  where  they  selected  and 
surveyed  their  lands.  The  pioneers  then  returned  to  Virginia 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  permanent  settle- 
nnent,    but  Bullitt  died  before  this  was  acconnplished. 

Notwithstanding  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians 
at  the  time  of  Bullitt's  visit,  it  was  not  long  until  they  became 
hostile.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River  in  April,  1774, 
white  men  murdered  the  family  of  the  Indian  chief  known  by 
his  English  nanne  of  James  or  John  Logan.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Indians  became  alarmed  at  the  increasing  numbers 
of  adventurers  in  Kentucky.  At  length  they  attacked  the  sur- 
veyors who  were  selecting  and  locating  lands.  Some  white 
men  were  killed,  and  others  were  forced  to  return  to  Vir- 
ginia. A  general  war  ensued  along  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Kanawha  rivers.  To  check  the  Indians  in  that  area, 
an  army  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  was  raised  in  Virginia. 
One  division  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Andrew  Lewis,  was  dispatched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha; 
the  other  division,  commanded  by  Governor  John  Dunmore, 
was  directed  to  a  higher  point  on  the  Ohio. 

When  the  division  under  Colonel  Lewis  arrived  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  it  was  attacked 
by  a  strong  force  of  Shawnee,  Delaware,  and  Mingo  Indians. 
The  battle  commenced  at  sunrise  on  October  10,  1774,  and 
lasted  until  sunset,  when  the  whites  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  field  with  approximately  fifty  men  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred wounded.  About  two  hundred  Indians  were  killed.  On 
the  evening  after  the  fight,  a  runner  arrived  from  Governor 
Dunmore,  who  did  not  know  of  the  battle.  He  ordered  Colo- 
nel Lewis'  division  to  join  his  comnnand  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Shawnee  towns.      Colonel  Lewis    crossed  the  Ohio   and 


was  proceeding  according  to  his  orders  when  he  was  met  by 
another  runner  with  the  information  that  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Indians;  all  lands  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
had  been  ceded  to  the  whites.  It  was  at  that  conference  that 
Governor  Dunnnore  received  the  celebrated  speech  from  the 
Mingo  chief,  Logan.  Logan  explained  that  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  war  to  avenge  the  unprovoked  murder  of  his  family  by 
Colonel  Michael  Cresap. 

The  treaty  made  by  Lord  Dunnnore  did  not  protect  the 
adventurers  in  Kentucky  from  further  Indian  hostility;  the 
savages  continued  to  infest  the  country  and  to  murder  or 
carry  into  captivity  everyone  falling  into  their  power.  Set- 
tlers barricaded  themselves  in  stockades,  and  every  attempt 
to  procure  game  for  food  was  at  the  risk  of  life  or  liberty. 
Indians  were  constantly  prowling  and  lurking  about  the  forts, 
so  that  no  one  felt  secure  outside  the  walls.  Large  numbers 
of  Indians  sometimes  besieged  the  forts  for  several  days  and 
made  determined  efforts  to  destroy  them. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  hostility  of  the  sav- 
ages was  stimulated  and  increased  by  the  British  who  occu- 
pied the  posts  on  the  Lakes.  The  British  thought  that  the 
miseries  and  horrors  of  abloody  and  unrelenting  Indian  war- 
fare on  the  frontier  would  be  the  most  effective  means  of  de- 
feating the  colonies.  The  Indians  were  incited  by  promises 
of  rewards  for  all  the  scalps  they  could  take;  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  destroying  the 
settlers,  whose  encroachments  were  depriving  them  of  their 
homes  and  hunting  grounds.  The  British  were  not  content, 
however,  merely  with  inciting  the  Indians;  frequently,  they 
joined  in  the  incursions  and  aided  the  Indians  with  their  ex- 
perience in  European  warfare.  Combinations  of  Indians  and 
British  were  frequently  more  formidable  to  the  Americans 
than  were  much  larger  numbers  of  Indians  unaided  by  their 
civilized  allies.  The  Kentuckians  were,  of  course,  particu- 
larly exposed  to  all  these  attacks,  for  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  their  enemies  and  beyond  the  efficient  aid  of  their  friends. 
In  1777  the  Indians  made  determined  efforts  to  destroy  the 
three    settlements    in    Kentucky;     Harrodsburg    was    besieged 


once,  Boonesborough  and  Logan's  Fort  twice.  Although  the 
garrisons  withstood  the  sieges,  the  pioneers  experienced 
great  hardships. 

While  hunting  game  for  men  who  were  making  salt  at 
the  Lower  Blue  Licks  in  February,  1778,  Daniel  Boone  was 
captured  by  nearly  one  hundred  Indians  on  their  way  to  attack 
Boonesborough.  Unable  to  escape,  Boone  promised  the  sur- 
render of  the  men  at  the  Licks;  twenty-seven  became  pris- 
oners. The  Indians,  elated  with  their  success,  returned 
honne  in  great  triumph  instead  of  attacking  Boonesborough. 
Boone  and  his  companions  were  taken  to  Chillicothe,  and  in 
March  he  and  ten  others  were  moved  to  Detroit.  The  com- 
mandant, Governor  Henry  Hamilton,  wished  to  ransom  Boone  , 
but  the  Indians  would  not  agree.  They  had  become  fond  of 
him  and  had  decided  to  adopt  him.  Soon  they  returned  with 
Boone  to  Chillicothe  but  left  his  ten  companions  in  Detroit. 
He  was  adopted  into  one  of  the  principal  families  and  became 
a  great  favorite  because  of  his  skill  with  a  rifle  and  his  judi- 
cious conduct.  In  June,  he  was  sent  with  a  party  to  make 
salt  at  the  Scioto  salt  springs.  When  they  returned  toChilli- 
cothe,  Boone  found  450  armed  and  painted  warriors  ready  to 
attack  Boonesborough. 

The  imminent  danger  of  his  friends  and  their  certain 
capture  if  surprised  and  unprepared  determined  him  to  warn 
them  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Concealing  food  for  a  single 
meal  in  his  blanket,  Boone  went  out  as  if  to  hunt,  as  he  was 
permitted  to  do.  Four  days  later  he  arrived  in  Boonesbor- 
ough. He  had  traveled  160  miles  without  even  taking  time  to 
kill  an  animal  for  food.  Boone  found  the  fort  in  a  bad  state 
of  repair,  but  no  time  was  lost  in  making  arrangements  to 
repel  the  enemy.  The  Indians,  however,  delayed  their  ex- 
pedition for  about  three  weeks  because  of  Boone's  escape. 

Later  another  escaped  prisoner  reported  the  decision 
of  the  Indians  to  postpone  their  invasion;  Boone  and  nineteen 
other  men  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack  a  town,  also  named 
Chillicothe,  on  Paint  Creek.  Within  four  miles  of  that  place, 
Boone  and  his  men  met  thirty  Indians  who  were  on  their  way 
to   join   the    grand    army   marching    against    Boonesborough. 
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Simon  Kenton,  whose  name  is  almost  as  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  Kentucky  as  is  that  of  Daniel  Boone,  was  serving 
as  a  scout  in  advance  of  Boone's  party.  Hearing  loud  laugh- 
ter in  a  thicket,  Kenton  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree. 
Two  Indians,  talking  and  laughing  in  fine  humor,  were  riding 
on  the  same  horse  toward  him.  When  they  had  approached 
sufficiently  near,  he  aimed  at  the  breast  of  the  foremost  and 
fired.  The  ball  killed  the  first  Indian  and  wounded  the  sec- 
ond. Kenton  immediately  rushed  up  to  tomahawk  the  wounded 
Indian,  but  he  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  and  turned  in 
time  to  see  two  other  Indians  aiming  their  rifles  at  him.  As 
he  sprang  aside,  the  balls  whistled  by  his  ears.  He  flew  to 
the  nearest  tree  for  protection  and  in  a  moment  saw  about  a 
dozen  Indians  approaching.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  Ken- 
tuckians  came  up,  and  the  Indians  fled.  The  Indian  whom 
Kenton  had  killed  was  left  on  the  ground,  and  two  of  those 
who  fled  were  wounded. 

After  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  Boone  sent  two  spies  to 
reconnoiter  the  town,  which  was  found  to  be  deserted.  Con- 
cluding that  the  Indian  force  must  be  on  the  way  to  attack 
Boonesborough,  Boone  realized  that  the  force  might  reach 
the  fort  before  his  return.  He  nnarched  his  men  day  and 
night,  and  on  the  sixth  of  September  they  came  upon  the  trail 
of  the  enemy.  Taking  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  Indians,  Boone 
arrived  at  the  fort  on  the  seventh;  the  Indians  arrived  the 
next  day.  The  garrison  had  less  than  fifty  men,  while  the 
Indians  numbered  between  five  and  seven  hundred  and  were 
led  by  Captain  Du  Quesne  of  the  British  service. 

The  fort  was  surrounded  and  called  upon  to  surrender 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England.  Boone  dennanded  two 
days  to  consider  the  proposal  and  immediately  called  a  coun- 
cil of  all  the  men  in  the  fort.  They  resolved  unanimously  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last.  They  herded  their  cattle  and 
horses  into  the  fort  and  strengthened  their  defenses.  When 
the  two  days  had  passed,  they  announced  their  decision. 
Du  Quesne  continued  to  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  of 
a  treaty  and  made  further  proposals.  Negotiations  were 
continued    for  another    day,    terms  were    agreed  upon,     and  a 
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treaty  was  signed.  But  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  trick! 
After  the  treaty  had  been  concluded  about  sixty  yards  from 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  two  Indians  approached  each  white  man 
and,  under  pretense  of  shaking  hands  with  him,  attennpted  to 
drag  him  off  as  a  prisoner.  Every  white  man  extricated 
hinnself  and,  except  for  one  who  was  wounded,  reached  the 
fort  safely  as  the  soldiers  inside  fired  upon  the  pursuing  In- 
dians. The  fort  was  then  vigorously  attacked.  During  the 
nine-day  siege  which  followed  the  first  onslaught,  the  enemy 
made  nunnerous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  set  the  cabins  afire 
and  to  undermine  the  walls  of  the  fort.  At  length  the  Indians 
abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  home  with  thirty- seven 
braves  killed  and  a  considerable  nunnber  wounded.  Two  Ken- 
tuckians  were  killed  and  four  wounded. 

INDIANA  JOURNAL,    June  8,    1833 


After  the  siege  of  Boonesborough  was  raised.  Colonel 
John  Bowman  of  Kentucky  proposed  a  retaliatory  expedition 
against  Chillicothe.  It  was  not  undertaken,  however,  until 
the  following  year.  In  the  meantime,  Simon  Kenton,  George 
Clark,  and  Alexander  Montgomery  were  sent  to  Chillicothe 
to  gather  information  for  use  in  planning  the  attack.  The 
spies  arrivedat  Chillicothe  without  being  discovered,  walked 
around  the  houses  at  night,  and  carefully  examined  every- 
thing. When  they  came  to  an  enclosure  where  the  Indians 
had  penned  their  horses,  the  temptation  to  carry  them  off 
was  irresistible.  They  succeeded  in  placing  halters  on  a 
number  of  horses,  but  some  animals  made  so  much  noise 
that  the  Indians  were  awakened.  The  whole  village  was  soon 
in  an  uproar  as  the  inhabitants  rushed  out  to  save  their  prop- 
erty. Kenton  and  his  friends  grabbed  the  halters  of  the  horses 
they  had  secured  and  commenced  their  flight.  Two  men  led 
the  way,     and  the  third    rode  in  the  rear    with  a  whip,    urging 
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the  horses  forward  at  full  speed.  Soon  they  had  far  outdis- 
tanced their  pursuers.  After  riding  all  of  the  following  day 
and  night,  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.  A 
whole  day  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  force  the  horses  to 
swim  the  river.  During  a  last  and  still  unavailing  effort  the 
next  morning,  several  of  the  horses  got  away  and  turned 
honneward.  Unwilling  to  give  them  up,  the  Kentuckians  pur- 
sued the  horses  and  were  soon  discovered  by  the  Indians. 
Kenton  was  captured,  Montgomery  was  killed,  and  Clark 
escaped. 

The  incensed  Indians  commenced  to  beat  Kenton  with 
their  ramrods  and  to  call  him  "thief,"  "rascal,"  and,  as  the 
worst  epithet  of  all,  "white  man.  "  Finally,  they  began  the 
return  to  Chillicothe.  At  night  they  secured  Kenton  by  mak- 
ing him  lie  on  his  back  with  a  pole  placed  across  his  breast 
and  tied  to  his  outstretched  arms.  His  feet  were  tied  to 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  a  rope  was  passed  around 
his  neck  and  tied  to  a  sapling.  Combining  sport  with  re- 
venge, the  Indians  once  tied  Kenton's  hands  behind  him  and 
placed  him  on  an  unbroken  colt.  After  tying  his  feet  under 
the  belly  of  the  animal,  they  turned  it  loose  with  a  sudden 
lash.  Kenton  expected  to  be  torn  to  pieces  in  the  brushy 
country;  but  after  bucking  for  some  time  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  Indians,  the  colt  fell  in  line  with  the  other  horses 
and  was  quiet  the   remainder  of  the  day. 

The  party  halted  within  a  few  miles  of  Chillicothe,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  forward  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of 
their  approach.  Kenton  and  the  Indians  were  met  about  a 
mile  from  the  town  by  its  whole  population- -men,  women, 
and  children.  Whooping,  yelling,  and  clapping  their  hands, 
they  demanded  that  Kenton  be  tied  to  the  stake.  This  was 
soon  done.  Then  the  howling,  screaming  Indians  danced 
around  him  until  midnight,  cuffing  and  striking  him  with 
switches  and  keeping  him  in  momentary  expectation  of  being 
tortured  to  death  by  fire.  At  last  he  was  unbound  and  taken 
to  the  village.  Early  the  next  morning  he  was  brought  out  to 
run  the  gauntlet.  Braves,  squaws,  and  children,  armed  with 
clubs,   switches,  and  similar  weapons,  formed  two  long  rows 
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extending  to  the  council  house,  where  an  Indian  stood  with  a 
drunn  to  give  the  starting  signal.  Kenton  was  ordered  to  run 
between  the  lines  to  the  council  house.  After  the  signal  was 
given,  he  ran  a  short  distance  and  then  burst  through  the 
lines.  All  the  Indians  rushed  after  him  in  disorderly  pur- 
suit, but  by  running  in  a  semicircle  Kenton  reached  the  door 
of  the  council  house  with  little  injury.  A  council  decided  not 
to  burn  him  immediately  but  to  exhibit  him  first  in  other 
towns.  Kenton  was  accordingly  marched  from  town  to  town 
and  was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  eight  times.  He  could 
only  expect  to  end  his  sufferings  by  a  death  of  torture. 

On  one  occasion  Kenton  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
escape.  As  the  Indians  guarding  him  approached  a  town, 
they  announced  their  arrival  by  firing  their  guns  and  by  giv- 
ing the  scalp  halloo.  When  they  were  answered  by  a  drum  in 
the  town,  Kenton  suddenly  burst  from  his  guards  and  sprang 
into  the  bushes.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  the  whole 
party,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot.  Kenton  had 
considerably  outdistanced  his  pursuers  when  he  was  recap- 
tured by  a  party  of  Indians  from  the  town. 

At  the  village  of  Wakatomica,  the  warriors  assembled 
in  the  council  house  to  determine  Kenton's  fate.  Among  the 
Indians  were  Simon  Girty  and  several  other  white  renegades 
who  had  adopted  the  savage  way  of  life.  They  were  noted  for 
surpassing,  if  possible,  the  Indians  themselves  in  the  cruelty 
and  inhumanity  with  which  they  treated  prisoners.  Girty  and 
Kenton  had  served  together  as  scouts  in  Dunnnore's  expedi- 
tion, but  that  was  before  Girty  had  received  the  mortal  of- 
fense which  made  him  the  implacable  enemy  of  his  country- 
men. At  that  time,  Simon  Kenton  was  known  only  by  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Simon  Butler. 

When  Kenton  entered  the  council  house  at  Wakatomica, 
Girty  did  not  recognize  him.  Girty  threw  a  blanket  upon  the 
floor  and  harshly  ordered  him  to  sit  down  upon  it.  When 
Kenton  did  not  comply  with  the  order  immediately,  Girty 
seized  him  violently  and  jerked  him  down.  He  then  began  to 
question  Kenton  about  conditions  in  Kentucky  and  the  number 
of  men  who  were  there.      He  inquired   about  particular    indi- 
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viduals  whom  he  had  known,  and  at  length  he  asked  the  pris- 
oner his  name.  When  Kenton  answered  "Simon  Butler," 
Girty  recognized  his  old  companion  and  friend.  Feelings  of 
friendship  revived,  and  Girty  became  so  violently  excited 
that  at  length  he  rushed  forward  and  embraced  Kenton  with 
much  emotion.  In  a  short  and  energetic  speech,  Girty  told 
the  astonished  Indians  of  his  old  companionship  and  friend- 
ship with  the  prisoner  and  entreated  them  to  grant  Kenton's 
life.  He  asked  to  be  spared  the  agony  of  witnessing  the  tor- 
ture of  his  old  comrade.  Girty  claimed  this  favor  was  due 
him  for  his  faithful  services  and  his  zealous  devotion  to  the 
Indian  cause.  After  listening  to  him  in  silence  and  after 
holding  a  long,  animated,  and  earnest  debate,  the  Indians 
voted  to  grant  Girty's  request. 

When  Kenton  was  set  at  liberty.  Girty  took  him  to  his 
own  wigwam  and  clothed  him;  for  some  time  the  Indians 
treated  him  as  one  of  themselves.  But  when  the  chiefs  in 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns  heard  that  Kenton  had  been 
saved  from  the  stake,  they  were  very  dissatisfied  and  de- 
manded that  another  council  be  held  to  reconsider  his  re- 
lease. All  Girty's  influence  and  efforts  were  unavailing, 
and  he  was  forced  to  acquiesce.  Those  whodesired  Kenton's 
execution  triumphed.  The  prisoner  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  at  Sandusky,  where  he  was  conducted  by  a  guard.  On 
the  way.  an  Indian  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  sank  a  tomahawk 
into  Kenton's  shoulder  and  almost  severed  his  arm  from  his 
body.  The  nnorning  after  the  arrival  at  Sandusky  was  se- 
lected as  the  time  for  the  execution. 

When  hopehad  deserted  him  and  death  seemedat  hand, 
Kenton  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  a  British  Indian  agent 
named  Drew-year.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Indians  to  let  him 
take  Kenton  to  Detroit,  where  the  English  commander  might 
obtain  information  from  him  about  Kentucky.  Drew-year 
promised  the  Indians  that  Kenton  would  again  be  returned  to 
them  after  the  information  had  been  obtained.  On  the  way  to 
Detroit,  however,  the  agent  informed  Kenton  that  he  would 
not  be  handed  over  to  the  Indians  again.  In  Detroit  Kenton 
was  allowed    his  freedom    but  was    required  to  report    once  a 
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day  at  the  time  of  the  parade  of  the  garrison.  In  June,  1779, 
Kenton  devised  a  plan  of  escape  with  two  young  men  who  had 
been  captured  the  previous  spring  at  Blue  Licks  with  Boone. 
After  procuring  arms  and  ammunition,  they  escaped  at  night; 
by  taking  a  circuitous  course,  they  arrived  safely  in  Louis- 
ville thirty  days  later. 

In  July,  1779,  the  expedition  which  the  settlers  had 
planned  against  Chillicothe  the  previous  year  was  begun.  The 
Shawnee  who  inhabited  the  towns  on  the  Mad  River  were  noted 
for  the  bitterness  of  their  hostility  toward  the  Kentuckians 
and  for  the  frequency  of  their  invasions.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  carry  the  war  into  Shawnee  territory.  About 
160  men  assembled  at  Harrodsburg  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Bowman;  the  next  officer 
in  command  was  Captain  Logan.  They  arrived  near  Chilli- 
cothe in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River.  The  Indi- 
ans were  unaware  of  their  approach.  After  scouts  had  re- 
ported the  exact  location  of  the  town,  the  party  divided. 
Logan  commanded  one  detachment,  and  Bowman  led  the  other. 
The  attack  was  to  begin  shortly  before  daybreak.  The  divi- 
sions were  to  march  around  opposite  sides  of  the  village  and 
were  to  encircle  it  completely.  When  the  front  lines  of  the 
two  divisions  met,    the  attack  was  to  commence. 

Logan  followed  the  plan  and  directed  his  men  to  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  grass  and  weeds  until  they  received 
the  signal  for  the  attack,  but  no  orders  arrived.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  dog  began  to  bark.  A  warrior  walked  cautiously  to- 
wards the  place  of  Logan's  concealment,  looking  for  the  ob- 
ject of  the  dog's  alarm.  Logan's  men  hoped  to  capture  the 
Indian  noiselessly,  but  suddenly  one  of  Bowman's  party  fired 
a  gun.  The  Indian  gave  a  whoop  and  ran  back  to  the  town. 
The  Indians  immediately  ran  to  the  largest  cabin  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  it.  The  men  of  Logan's  detachment  seized 
the  deserted  houses  and  soon  established  themselves  within 
range  of  the  cabin  in  which  the  Indians  were  collected.  Both 
sides  kept  up  a  rapid  fire.  Logan  then  ordered  a  movable 
breastwork   made  of   the  floors    and  doors    of  cabins.      It  was 


to  be  pushed  forward  against  the  Indian  stronghold.  As  Logan 
was  making  these  preparations,  Colonel  Bowman  ordered 
him  to  retreat.  The  withdrawal  became  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, for  the  men  were  exposed  to  Indian  fire.  Several 
men  were  killed. 

At  length  Logan's  command  rejoined  Bowman's  force, 
which  had  not  moved  during  the  attack.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  Bowman  and  his  men  had  done  nothing  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  their  part  of  the  plan  of  attack.  Bowman  him- 
self appeared  to  have  lost  all  energy  and  self-command  and 
seemed  incapable  of  meeting  the  ennergency.  No  course  was 
left  but  to  retreat  with  all  possible  speed.  The  captains  at- 
tempted to  restore  order,  and  the  march  began.  A  short 
tinne  later  the  Indians  surrounded  them  and  kept  up  a  hot  and 
galling  fire.  A  detachment  soon  repelled  the  enemy;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Kentuckians  proceeded,  they  were  again  sur- 
rounded and  attacked.  The  Indians  were  compelled  to  retire 
on  every  occasion,  but  it  soon  became  evident  from  the  fre- 
quent and  continued  attacks  that  the  enemy  was  endeavoring 
merely  to  harass  and  impede  their  progress.  When  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  the  other  villages,  the  Indians  would 
be  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  entire  white  force.  There- 
fore, Logan  and  the  other  officers  decided  to  attack.  All  the 
mounted  men  dashed  in  among  the  Indians,  searched  the 
woods  in  every  direction,  and  connpletely  dispersed  the  en- 
emy. Continuing  their  retreat  unnnolested,  the  men  de- 
scended the  Little  Miami  River  to  the  mouth,  crossed  the 
Ohio,  and  arrived  honne.  Nine  men  had  been  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded. 

Early  in  1780,  the  British  at  Detroit  prepared  to  send 
a  powerful  expedition  into  Kentucky  to  destroy  the  settle- 
ments. In  May  of  that  year,  a  prisoner  named  Chaplin  es- 
caped fronn  Detroit  and  arrived  at  Har rodsburg  with  the  first 
news  of  the  intended  invasion.  The  British  planned  to  collect 
a  strong'  Indian  force  and  supplement  it  with  British  and  Ca- 
nadian troops  and  artillery  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Henry  Bird.  The  first  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  Louisville; 
then  the  other  stations  were  to   be  destroyed  systematically. 
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On  the  basis  of  information  given  by  Chaplin,  the  Kentuckians 
supposed  that  the  enenny  could  not  arrive  before  the  last  of 
July,    and  they  made  their  preparations  accordingly. 

The  season  was  wet,  however,  and  Colonel  Bird  gave 
up  his  design  of  attacking  Louisville  first.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  swollen  streams  to  transport  cannon  and  stores 
by  water.  Reaching  Kentucky  earlier  than  anticipated,  he 
descended  the  Miami  River  and  ascended  the  Licking  River 
to  the  forks.  Here  he  erected  some  huts  to  protect  his  bag- 
gage from  the  weather  and  then  marched  by  land  against 
Ruddle's  Station,  a  small  stockade  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  He  arrived  there  on  the  twenty- second  of  June  with  a 
force  in  excess  of  six  hundred  men  and  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. The  first  intimation  the  garrison  had  of  the  British 
approach  was  the  sound  of  cannon.  Bird  then  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  fort.  Aware  of  their  inability  to  defend 
themselves  against  so  large  a  force,  the  garrison  capitulated 
with  the  express  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  pris- 
oners of  the  British  and  not  of  the  Indians.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  gates  were  opened,  the  Indians  rushed  into  the 
fort  and  seized  all  those  within  as  prisoners.  Bird  was  un- 
able to  restrain  them,  and  the  captives  were  distributed 
annong  the  savage  conquerors.  The  horror  of  the  situation 
was  increased  by  the  separation  of  members  of  families-- 
wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from 
their  parents. 

When  the  prisoners  and  the  plunder  had  been  divided, 
the  Indians  proposed  to  attack  Martin's  Station,  which  was 
five  miles  away  and  as  defenseless  as  Ruddle's  Station.  Colo- 
nel Bird  refused  to  march  against  it,  however,  until  the  In- 
dians agreed  to  take  only  plunder  and  leave  the  prisoners 
entirely  under  British  control.  After  this  agreement  had 
been  made,  they  proceeded  against  Martin's  Station  and  took 
it  without  opposition.  The  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  Indians  did  not  violate  their  agreennent.  The 
red  men  were  so  elated  with  their  success  that  they  pressed 
Colonel  Bird  to  lead  them  against  Bryan's  Station  and  Lex- 
ington,   which  they   could  probably  have    captured  with   little 
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difficulty.  Colonel  Bird,  however,  was  afraid  that  the  waters 
would  recede  and  make  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  reach  the 
Ohio  River  with  his  artillery.  He  declined  to  attack  Lexing- 
ton, returned  to  his  boats  at  the  forks  of  the  Licking  River, 
and  descended  to  the  Ohio  River.  There  the  Indians  left  him 
and  dispersed.  Bird  then  ascended  the  Great  Miami  River 
as  far  as  it  was  navigable  and,  after  hiding  his  artillery, 
nnarched  by  land  to  Detroit. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Ruddle's  Station  was 
Captain  John  Hinkston,  a  courageous  and  experienced  hunter 
and  woodsman.  When  the  Indians  encamped  on  the  second 
night  after  leaving  the  forks  of  the  Licking  River,  they  en- 
countered considerable  difficulty  in  building  fires.  Every- 
thing was  wet,  and  it  was  dark  before  the  fires  were  burn- 
ing. While  the  attention  of  the  guards  was  distracted,  Hink- 
ston sprang  into  the  woods  and  immediately  disappeared  from 
sight.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  the  Indians  dispersed  in 
every  direction,  for  they  didnot  know  which  way  the  prisoner 
had  gone.  Hinkston  ran  only  a  short  distance  and  then  lay 
down  by  a  large  log  to  conceal  himself  until  the  tumult  had 
subsided  and  the  pursuit  was  nearly  abandoned.  He  then 
continued  his  flight  but  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness.  After 
traveling  a  considerable  distance,  he  found  himself  again 
close  to  the  Indian  camp.  Unable  to  see  the  stars  or  the 
moss  on  the  trees,  Hinkston  found  it  difficult  to  direct  his 
course.  But  he  knew  that  the  wind  blew  from  the  west,  which 
was  the  direction  he  wished  to  go.  By  dipping  his  hand  in 
water  and  holding  it  above  his  head,  he  could  feel  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  In  this  way  he  directed  his  course  toward 
the  west.  After  traveling  most  of  the  night,  he  sat  down  be- 
neath a  tree  and  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning  a  very  thick  fog 
saved  Hinkston  from  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Close  around  him  he  heard  Indians  imitating  the  cries 
of  different  beasts  and  birds.  After  having  baffled  all  pur- 
suit for  several  days,  he  arrived  in  Lexington  with  the  first 
news  of  the  capture  of  Ruddle's  Station. 

The  alarm  of  Bird's  invasion  into  Kentucky  soon  gave 
way  to  a  determination  to  avenge  the  injury  done  by  the  ene- 
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my.  An  expedition  was  planned  to  destroy  the  Indian  towns 
on  the  Little  Mianni  and  Mad  rivers.  It  was  decided  that 
Colonel  Logan's  force  should  join  General  George  Rogers 
Clark's  volunteers  and  regular  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  River.  When  the  junction  was  effected  on  July  26, 
1780,  the  army  consisted  of  970  men  and  some  artillery.  On 
August  2,  the  march  was  started  from  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Cincinnati.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  they  arrived 
at  Chillicothe,  which  they  found  abandoned.  Warned  of  the 
approaching  arnny,  the  Indians  had  set  fire  to  their  houses 
and  fled.  The  troops  encamped  on  the  ground  that  night;  on 
the  following  day  they  cut  down  several  hundredacres  of  corn 
around  the  town  before  resuming  the  march  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  objective  was  the  Indian  town  of  Piqua,  lo- 
cated on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Mad  River  about  eight  miles 
from  Springfield  and  twelve  miles  from  Chillicothe.  After 
the  army  had  marched  only  about  a  mile,  a  violent  thunder- 
storna  developed  and  continued  until  nearly  dark  and  forced 
the  army  to  encamp.  To  keep  their  arms  in  order,  one 
company  was  directed  to  fire  their  guns;  after  they  had  re- 
loaded, another  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  encamp- 
ment fired.  The  firing  continued  until  all  the  guns  had  been 
discharged  and  reloaded.  It  was  afterward  learned  that  the 
Indians  had  intended  to  attack  them  that  night,  but  after  hear- 
ing the  firing,  they  deferred  the  encounter  because  of  the 
vigilant  precautions  taken  by  the  American  army. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  nnarch 
was  resumed,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  army  arrived  in  sight 
of  Piqua.  The  road  from  Chillicothe  crossed  the  Mad  River 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Piqua.  This  town  extended 
up  the  river  for  about  three  miles  with  the  houses  sometimes 
more  than  twenty  rods  apart.  As  soon  as  the  first  ranks  had 
crossed  the  river  into  the  prairie,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy  concealed  in  the  grass  and  weeds.  Realizing  that  a 
general  engagement  was  imminent,  Clark  ordered  Colonel 
Logan  with  about  four  hundred  men  to  go  up  the  east  side  of 
the  river  and  to  cross  above  the  town.  Clark  was  unaware 
that  Piqua  extended  as  far  as  it  did.     The  object  of  the  move- 
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ment  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  escaping  by  hemming 
them  in  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  army;  its  effect, 
however,  was  to  cause  the  battle  to  be  fought  entirely  by  the 
division  under  Clark's  innmediate  command.  The  fighting 
was  overbefore  Logan's  detachment  reached  its  destination; 
his  men  did  not  see  an  Indian  or  fire  a  gun. 

While  Logan  was  going  up  the  river,  another  division 
under  Colonels  John  Floyd,  Williann  Lynn,  and  William 
Harrod  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river  and  to  encompass  the 
town  on  the  west  side.  General  Clark  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Slaughter  were  to  march  with  the  artillery  directly  toward 
the  village.  Floyd  and  his  n-ien  crossed  two  hundred  yards 
of  open  prairie  in  order  to  reach  the  woodland  and  avoid  en- 
emy fire.  When  the  Indians  endeavored  to  turn  toward  the 
left,  Floyd  and  Lynn  executed  a  corresponding  movement. 
The  attempts  of  each  army  to  outflank  the  other  extended  the 
line  of  battle  more  than  a  mile  froin  the  river.  The  engage- 
ment was  warmly  contested  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Indians  suddenly  gave  way  and  disap- 
peared. 

Clark's  army  found  abundant  provisions  already  cooked 
and  left  almost  untouched.  It  appeared  that  the  Indians  were 
just  commencing  their  meal  when  the  army  arrived.  The 
day  after  the  battle  was  spent  in  destroying  corn  and  vege- 
tables, in  burning  cabins,  and  in  collecting  horses;  the  next 
day  the  army  returned  to  Chillicothe,  where  it  encamped  for 
the  night.  After  destroying  a  field  of  corn  which  had  been 
left  for  the  horses,  the  army  began  its  homeward  march  on 
the  eleventh  of  August.  When  it  reached  the  mouth  of  Lick- 
ing River,  the  arnny  disbanded,  and  the  pioneer  soldiers  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  The  success  of  the  campaign  was  of 
the  utmost  importance.  A  defeat  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  settlers  in  Kentucky. 

INDIANA  JOURNAL.    June  29.    1833 
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FOREWORD 

The  Miami  Indians  occupied  the  land  lying  about  the 
confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary's  rivers  near 
the  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  Their  contact  with  the  early 
settlers,  both  pacific  and  otherwise,  was  intinnate  and  con- 
stant until  their  final  removal  shortly  after  1840.  This  pam- 
phlet is  a  reproduction  of  the  article  "Miami"  in  the  HAND- 
BOOK OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS  NORTH  OF  MEXICO,  edited 
by  Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  Bulletin  30,  pp.  852-54.  Abbre- 
viations have  been  spelled  in  full,  and  minor  textual  changes 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  reading. 


MIAMI  {?  Chippewa:  Omaumeg,  "people  who  live  on 
the  peninsula").  An  Algonquian  tribe  which  was  usually  des- 
ignated by  early  English  writers  as  Twightwees  (twah  twah, 
the  cry  of  a  crane)  from  their  own  name.  The  earliest  re- 
corded notice  of  them  is  from  information  furnished  in  1658 
by  Gabriel  Druillettes,  who  called  them  the  Oumamik.  They 
then  lived  sixty  leagues  from  St.  Michel,  the  first  village  of 
the  Potawatomi  mentioned  by  him;  it  was  therefore  at  or 
about  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay  in  Wisconsin.  Tailhan  says 
that  they  withdrew  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  sixty  leagues 
from  the  Bay,  and  were  established  there  from  1657  to  1676, 
although  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie  asserts  that,  with  the 
Mascoutens,  the  Kickapoo,  and  part  of  the  Illinois,  they 
came  to  settle  at  that  place  about  1667.  The  first  time  the 
French  came  into  actual  contact  with  the  Miami  was  when 
Perrot  visited  them  about  1668.  His  second  visit  was  in 
1670,  when  they  were  living  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Fox 
River,  Wisconsin.  In  1671  a  part  at  least  of  the  tribe  were 
living  with  the  Mascoutens  in  a  palisaded  village  in  this  lo- 
cality. Soon  after  this  the  Miami  parted  from  the  Mascou- 
tens and  formed  new  settlenaents  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  on  the  Kalamazoo  River  in  Michigan.  The 
settlenrients  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  were  at  Chicago 
and  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  where  missions  were  estab- 
lished late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  although  the  former 
is  nnentioned  as  a  Wea  village  at  the  time  of  Marquette's 
visit,  and  Wea  were  found  there  in  1701  by  De  Courtemarche. 
It  is  likely  that  these  Wea  were  the  Miami  mentioned  by 
Allouez  and  others  as  being  united  with  the  Mascoutens  in 
Wisconsin.  The  chief  village  of  the  Miami  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River  was,  according  to  Zenobius,  about  fifteen  leagues  in- 
land, in  latitude  41°.  The  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
this  tribe  a  few  years  later  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
Miami  in  Wisconsin,  when  the  whites  first  heard  of  them, 
formed  but  a  part  of  the  tribe,  and  that  other  bodies  were 
already  in  northeastern  Illinois  and  northern  Indiana.  As 
the  Mianni  and  their  allies  were  found  later  on  the  Wabash 
in  Indiana  and  in  northwestern  Ohio,  in  which  latter  terri- 
tory  they   gave    their   name  to   three    rivers,    it  would    seem 


that  they  had  moved  southeastward  from  the  localities  where 
first  known  within  historic  times.  Little  Turtle,  their  fa- 
mous chief,  said:  "My  fathers  kindled  the  first  fire  at  De- 
troit; thence  they  extended  their  lines  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Scioto;  thence  to  its  mouth;  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  thence  to  Chicago  over  Lake  Mich- 
igan. "  When  Vincennes  was  sent  by  Governor  Vaudreville 
in  1705  on  a  mission  to  the  Miami,  they  were  found  occupy- 
ing principally  the  territory  northwest  of  the  upper  Wabash. 
There  was  a  Miami  village  at  Detroit  in  1703,  but  their  chief 
settlement  was  still  on  the  St.  Joseph  River.  In  1711  the 
Miami  and  the  Wea  had  three  villages  on  the  St.  Joseph, 
Maumee,  and  Wabash  rivers.  Kekionga,  at  the  head  of  the 
Maumee,  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Miami  proper,  while 
Ouiatenon,  on  the  Wabash,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Wea 
branch.  By  the  encroachments  of  the  Potawatomi,  Kicka- 
poo,  and  other  northern  tribes  the  Miami  were  driven  from 
the  St.  Joseph  River  and  the  country  northwest  of  the  Wa- 
bash. They  sent  out  colonies  to  the  east  and  formed  settle- 
ments on  the  Miami  River  in  Ohio,  and  perhaps  as  far  east 
as  the  Scioto.  This  country  they  held  until  the  peace  of  1763, 
when  they  retired  to  Indiana,  and  the  abandoned  country  was 
occupied  by  the  Shawnee,  They  took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  Indian  wars  in  the  Ohio  Valley  until  the  close  of  the  War 
of  1812.  Soon  afterward  they  began  to  sell  their  lands,  and 
by  1827  they  had  disposed  of  nnost  of  their  holdings  in  Indi- 
ana and  had  agreed  to  remove  to  Kansas,  whence  they  went 
later  to  Indian  Territory,  where  the  remnant  still  resides. 
In  all  treaty  negotiations  they  were  considered  as  original 
owners  of  the  Wabash  country  and  all  of  western  Ohio,  while 
the  other  tribes  in  that  region  were  regarded  as  tenants  or 
intruders  on  their  lands.  A  considerable  part  of  the  tribe, 
commonly  known  as  Meshingomesia' s  band,  continued  to  re- 
side on  a  reservation  in  Wabash  County,  Indiana,  until  1872, 
when  the  land  was  divided  among  the  survivors,  then  num- 
bering about  three  hundred. 

The  Miami  men  were  described  in  1718  as  "of  medi- 
um height,  well  built,  heads  rather  round  than  oblong,  coun- 
tenances   agreeable    rather  than  sedate  or  morose,     swift  on 


foot,  and  excessively  fond  of  racing.  "  The  wonnen  were 
generally  well  clad  in  deerskins,  while  the  men  used  scarce- 
ly any  covering  and  were  tattooed  all  over  the  body.  They 
were  hard-working  and  raised  a  species  of  maize  unlike  that 
of  the  Indians  of  Detroit,  described  as  "white,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  other,  the  skin  much  finer,  and  the  meal  much 
whiter.  "  According  to  the  early  French  explorers  the  Mi- 
ami were  distinguished  for  polite  manners;  mild,  affable, 
and  sedate  character ;  and  their  respect  for  and  perfect  obe- 
dience to  their  chiefs,  who  had  greater  authority  than  those 
of  other  Algonquian  and  northwestern  tribes.  They  usually 
spoke  slowly.  They  were  land  travelers  rather  than  canoe- 
men.  According  to  Hennepin,  when  they  saw  a  herd  of  buf- 
falo they  gathered  in  great  numbers  and  set  fire  to  the  grass 
about  the  animals,  leaving  open  a  passage  where  they  posted 
themselves  Avith  their  bows  and  arrows;  the  buffalo,  seeking 
to  escape  the  fire,  were  compelled  to  pass  the  Indians,  who 
killed  large  numbers  of  them.  The  women  spun  thread  of 
buffalo  hair,  with  which  they  made  bags  to  carry  the  meat, 
toasted  or  sometinaes  dried  in  the  sun.  Their  cabins  were 
covered  with  rush  mats.  According  to  Perrot,  the  village 
which  he  visited  was  situated  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  by  a 
palisade.  On  the  other  hand,  Zenobius  says  that  La  Salle, 
who  visited  the  villages  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  taught  them 
how  to  defend  themselves  .vith  palisades  and  even  made  thenn 
erect  a  kind  of  fort  with  entrenchments.  Infidelity  of  the 
wife,  as  among  other  Indians,  was  punished  by  clipping  the 
nose.  According  to  early  explorers,  they  worshiped  the 
sun  and  thunder,  but  did  not  honor  a  host  of  minor  deities, 
like  the  Huron  and  the  Ottawa.  Three  forms  of  burial  ap- 
pear to  have  been  practiced  by  the  division  of  the  tribe  liv- 
ing about  Fort  Wayne:  (1)  The  ordinary  ground  burial  was 
made  in  a  shallow  grave  which  was  prepared  to  receive  the 
body  in  a  recumbent  position.  (2)  Surface  burial  was  made 
in  a  hollow  log;  these  have  beenfound  inheavy  forests;  some- 
times a  tree  was  split  and  the  halves  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  body,  when  it  was  either  closed  with  withes  or  fastened 
to  the  ground  with  crossed  stakes;  sometimes  a  hollow  tree 
was    used,    the    ends    being    closed.        (3)  Surface    burial    was 


also  made  in  which  the  body  was  covered  with  a  small  pen 
of  loge,  laid  as  in  a  log  cabin,  the  courses  nneeting  at  the 
top  in  a  single  log. 

The  French  authors  commonly  divided  the  Miami  into 
six  bands:  Piankashaw,  Wea,  Atchatchakangouen,  Kilatika, 
Mengakonkia,  and  Pepicokia.  Of  these  the  first  two  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  distinct  tribes;  the  other  names 
are  no  longer  known.  The  Pepicokia,  mentioned  in  1796 
with  the  Wea  and  Piankashaw,  may  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  latter.  Several  treaties  were  made  with  a  band  known 
as  Eel  Rivers,  fornnerly  living  near  Thorntown,  Boone  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  but  they  afterward  joined  the  main  body  on  the 
Wabash. 

According  to  Morgan  the  Miami  have  ten  gentes:  (1) 
Mowhawa  (wolf),  (2)  Mongwa  (loon),  (3)  Kendawa  (eagle), 
(4)  Ahpakosea  (buzzard),  (5)  Kanozawa  (Kanwasowau,  pan- 
ther), (6)  Pilawa  (turkey),  (7)  Ahseponna  (raccoon) ,  (8)  Mon- 
nato  (snow),  (9)  Kulswa  (sun),  (10)  Water.  Chauvignerie , 
in  1737,  said  that  the  Miami  had  two  principal  totem8--the 
elk  and  crane--while  some  of  them  had  the  bear.  The  French 
writers  call  the  Atchatchakangouen  (crane)  the  leading  divi- 
sion. At  a  great  conference  on  the  Maumee  in  Ohio  in  1793, 
the  Miami  signed  with  the  turtle  totem.  None  of  these  to- 
tems occurs  in  Morgan's  list. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Miami  at  any  one  time  on  account  of  confu- 
sion with  the  Wea  and  Piankashaw,  who  probably  never  ex- 
ceeded 1,500.  An  estimate  in  1764  gives  them  1,750;  an- 
other in  the  following  year  places  their  number  at  1,250. 
In  1825  the  population  of  the  Miami,  Eel  Rivers,  and  Wea 
was  given  as  1,400,  of  whom  327  were  Wea.  Since  their 
removal  to  the  West,  they  have  rapidly  decreased.  Only  57 
Miami  were  officially  known  in  Indian  Territory  in  1885, 
while  the  Wea  and  Piankashaw  were  confederated  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Illinois  under  the  name  of  Peoria,  the  whole 
body  numbering  but  149;  these  increased  to  191  in  1903.  The 
total  number  of  Miami  in  1905  in  Indian  Territory  was  124; 
in  Indiana,  in  1900,  there  were  243;  the  latter,  however, 
are    greatly    mixed    with  white    blood.      Including   individuals 


scattered  among  other  tribes,  the  whole  number  is  probably 
400. 

The  Miami  joined  in  or  made  treaties  with  the  United 
States  as  follows:  ( 1)  Greenville,  Ohio,  with  General  An- 
thony Wayne,  August  3,  1795,  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  the  tribes  west  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
ceding  certain  tracts  of  land;  (2)  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  June 
7,  1803,  with  various  tribes,  defining  boundaries  and  ceding 
certain  lands;  (3)  Grouseland,  Indiana,  August  21,  1805, 
ceding  certain  lands  in  Indiana  and  defining  boundaries;  (4) 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  September  30,  1809,  in  which  the  Mi- 
ami and  Eel  River  tribes  and  the  Delawares  ceded  certain 
lands  in  Indiana,  and  the  relations  between  the  Delawares 
and  the  Miami  regarding  certain  territory  are  defined;  (5) 
Treaty  of  peace  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  July  22,  1814,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Wyandot,  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
Seneca,  and  the  Miami,  including  the  Eel  River  and  Wea 
tribes;  (6)  Peace  treaty  of  Spring  Wells,  Michigan,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1815,  by  the  Miami  and  other  tribes;  (7)  St.  Mary's, 
Ohio,  October  6,  1818,  by  which  the  Miami  ceded  certain 
lands  in  Indiana;  (8)  Treaty  of  the  Wabash,  Indiana,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1826,  by  which  the  Miami  ceded  all  their  lands  in 
Indiana,  north  and  west  of  the  Wabash  and  Miami  rivers; 
(9)  Wyandot  village,  Indiana,  February  1 1 ,  1828,  by  which 
the  Eel  River  Miami  ceded  all  claim  to  the  reservation  at 
their  village  on  Sugar  Tree  Creek,  Indiana;  (10)  Forks  of 
the  Wabash,  Indiana,  October  23,  1834,  by  which  the  Miami 
ceded  several  tracts  in  Indiana;  (11)  Forks  of  the  Wabash, 
Indiana,  November  6,  1838,  by  which  the  Miami  ceded  most 
of  their  remaining  lands  in  Indiana,  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  furnish  them  a  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
(12)  Forks  of  the  Wabash,  Indiana,  November  28,  1840,  by 
which  the  Miami  ceded  their  remaining  lands  in  Indiana  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  the  country  assigned  them  west  of  the 
Mississippi;  (13)  Washington,  June  5,  1854,  by  which  they 
ceded  a  tract  assigned  by  amended  treaty  of  November  28, 
1840,  excepting  70,000  acres  retained  as  a  reserve;  (14) 
Washington,  February  23,  1867,  with  Seneca  and  others ,  in 
which  it  is  stipulated  that    the  Miami  may  become  confeder- 


ated  with  the  Peoria  and  others  if  they   so  desire. 

Among  the  Miami  villages  were  Chicago,  Chippekaw- 
kay,  Choppatee's  village,  Kekionga,  Kenapacomaqua ,  Ko- 
komo,  Kowasikka,  Little  Turtle's  village,  Meshingomesia, 
Missinquimeschan  (Piankasha  w) ,  Mississinewa  .  Osaga,  Pa- 
hedketcha,  Piankashaw  (Piankashaw),  Pickawillanee,  Rac- 
coon's village,  Seek's  village,  St.  Francis  Xavier  (mission, 
with  othero),    Thorntown  (Eel  River  Miami). 
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FOREWORD 

Real  estate  titles  are  not  haphazard,  nor  are  they  based  upon  chance  and 
caprice.  This  little  pamphlet  attempts  to  show  the  origins  of  land  titles  in  the  light 
of  relations  between  white  men  and  the  Indians ,  who  formerly  were  coextensive 
with  the  United  States.  Herein  is  set  forth  the  procedure  whereby  land  titles  origi- 
nated. Fraud,  ignorance,  and  chicanery  were  too  often  the  principal  supports  of 
this  procedure.  That  such  practices  existed  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses. The  perusal  of  several  hundred  Indian  treaties  negotiated  with  the  In- 
dians by  the  United  States  is  further  confirmation.  The  text  of  these  so-called  In- 
dian treaties,  however,  relates  the  story  by  fact  and  inference.  It  is  not  a  chapter 
in  our  history  of  which  we  as  civilized  and  Christian  persons  may  be  excessively 
proud.  It  is,  however,  one  that  should,  in  deference  to  the  Indian,  be  explored 
somewhat.  The  treaties  relating  to  the  lands  lying  about  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Joe  rivers  are  typical  of  the  larger  pattern  for  the  whole  continent. 
The  fair  land  that  we  enjoy  today  was  no  less  the  home  of  a  patriotic  and  courageous 
people,  who  were  cruelly  and  ruthlessly  dispossessed  by  a  strong  conqueror  using 
superior  resources  for  his  own  exclusive  advantage.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  forbears 
saw  little  reason  for  extending  to  the  Indian  those  practices  of  justice  which  they 
demanded  for  themselves. 


INDIAN  TREATIES  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  LAND  TITLES 

I.  The  Right  of  Discovery  and  the  Policy  of  the  Colonizing  Powers 
Each  Indian  tribe  possessed  title  to  an  area  of  land  and  exercised  sovereign- 
ty over  it;  tribal  ownership  and  authority  were  recognized  by  neighboring  tribes. 
Boundary  lines  were  necessarily  vague  and  indistinct.  Little  difficulty,  however, 
arose  between  tribes  because  of  this  lack  of  definiteness.  Tribes  were  scrupulous 
in  their  respect  for  the  hunting  grounds  of  others.  Land  ownership  was  usually  com- 
munal, but  there  are  well-authenticated  cases  of  individual  holdings  within  tribal 
areas.  Land  ownership,  as  we  know  it  today,  did  not  exist.  Alienation  of  land  re- 
quired consentof  the  group.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  problem,  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er many  Indian  tribes  understood  perfectly  the  implications  of  their  land  cessions, 
so  rudimentary  were  Indian  practices. 

After  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  great  rivalry  ensued  among  European 
nations  for  a  foothold  in  America.  In  order  to  avoid  as  much  friction  as  possible, 
an  inchoate  right  of  discovery  arose.  This  principle  averred  that  the  discovery  of 
lands  gave  the  title  therein  to  the  government  by  whose  subjects  or  under  whose 
authority  such  discovery  was  made.  Spain  rested  her  title  on  the  grant  of  the  Pope, 
but  the  claim  became  subject  to  the  right  of  discovery,  English  claims  were  de- 
rived from  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots.  The  Dutch  possessed  no  very  good  right 
of  discovery,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to  find  security  in  rights  derived  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians.  The  royal  grants  of  American  territory  made  to  court  fa- 
vorites were  based  on  this  right  of  discovery. 

Assertion  of  the  right  of  discovery  necessarily  carried  with  it  a  modified 


denial  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  newly-discovered  lands.  Ultimately,  the  powers 
viewed  the  Indian  as  having  only  a  possessory  title  involving  only  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy and  enjoyment  until  such  a  Ume  as  It  should  be  purchased  by  the  European 
sovereign.  The  Indian  occupant  was  inhibited  from  alienation  of  his  title  to  any  but 
the  European  sovereign  or  his  authorized  subjects. 

Various  aspects  of  this  general  principle  prevailed  in  the  practices  of  colo- 
nizing powers.  In  Spanish  practice,  the  Indian  possessory  right  was  strengthened 
after  the  sacrament  of  baptism  had  been  received.  This  usage  complicated  land  ti- 
tles somewhat  when  American  law  was  applied  to  the  Florida  Purchase.  French 
policy  was  irregular,  and  possessory  rights  were  kept  in  the  background  as  much 
as  possible  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  English  policy  was  most  absolutely  and  log- 
ically based  upon  the  right  of  discovery  and  the  ultimate  residence  of  title  in  the 


n.  Colonial  Policy 
Roger  Williams  advocated  the  theory  that  the  Indians  were  the  rightful  own- 
ers of  the  soil  and  that  their  titles  should  be  legally  extinguished  by  purchase.  While 
this  view  was  discredited  in  utterance,  it  was  adopted  in  practice  by  New  England 
settlers.  The  custom  stemmed  partly  from  competition  with  the  Dutch  along  the 
Hudson  who  always  extinguished  Indian  titles  by  purchase.  After  a  time,  payments 
were  always  made  to  the  Indian  occupants.  But  payment  alone  did  not  confer  any 
legal  title  on  the  white  settler.  Legality  was  only  possible  by  grant  or  deed  from 
the  Colonial  government;  unauthorized  purchases  from  Indian  tribes  were  always 
held  Invalid.     Considering  the  meager  resources  of  the  colonists  and  the  low  value 
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of  remote  frontier  land,  it  was  a  real  burden  for  the  colonists  to  pay  for  these  lands, 

ni.    Early  Practice  and  Policy  of  the  United  States 
During  the  War  of  Independence,   the  Indian  as  a  factor  in  the  conflict  be- 
came a  government  problem.    Several  Indian  tribes,  notably  the  Creeks  of  Georgia, 
were  hostile;  war  was  waged  against  them.    After  the  Creeks  were  defeated,  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  was  concluded  with  them  by  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Delaware  Indians  were  friendly,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  negotiated 
by  Congress.  The  document  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Indian  tribes  into 
a  state  and  for  ultimate  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union.  This  plan  persisted 
in  theory  for  a  long  time. 

IV.  Problems  at  the  End  of  the  Revolution 
The  conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest  by  George  Rogers  Clarke  lost  to  England 
forever  that  rich  territory  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  In  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States ,  England  passed  to  the  grantee ,  the  United  States ,  absolute 
title  to  the  land,  and  completely  ignored  the  Indian  inhabitants.  The  situation  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  savages  had  been  allies  of  the  British,  and  they  still 
looked  to  Great  Britain  for  sponsorship.  Dealings  with  the  Indians  beyond  the  fron- 
tier became  thenceforth  a  part  of  the  domestic  policy. 

Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  made  an  extensive 
grant  of  western  lands  to  her  soldiers  in  lieu  of  military  pensions.  As  an  after- 
thought, the  Indian  occupants  were  indemnified  with  a  gift  of  $9,000  worth  of  trade 
articles. 


These  procedures  offered  an  endless  source  of  conflict  among  the  states. 
Some  concerted  action  in  dealing  with  the  savages  was  clearly  needed.  There  was 
the  possibility  that  the  Indians  might  retreat  to  Canada  and  Increase  the  menace 
from  that  direction.  Also,  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  expected  their  pay  in  Indian 
lands,  and  some  plan  had  to  be  evolved  to  acquire  such  lands. 

All  of  these  factors  prompted  Congress  to  receive  the  Indians,  so  recently 
hostile,  into  favor.  Accordingly,  u  proclamation  was  issued  in  1783  defining  the 
status  of  Indian  relations.  Land  titles  were  to  rest  solely  upon  congressional  au- 
thority; no  purchase,  gift,  settlement  or  cession  of  land  was  valid  without  it. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  foreign  relations,  including  those  with 
Indian  tribes,  were  placed  under  congressional  control.  Several  states  of  the  South 
never  conceded  this  federal  power  as  long  as  Indian  tribes  remained  within  their 
borders.  Eight  Indian  treaties  were  concluded  by  Congress  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  .'\l  first  these  agreements,  tempered  by  the  memory  of 
recent  Indian  outrages,  took  no  consideration  of  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  Even 
the  right  of  conquest  could  not  justify  such  a  position,  and  the  courts  ultimately  up- 
held such  rights  of  occupancy.  The  correction  of  this  fundamental  error  paved  the 
way  for  the  formation  of  a  national  policy  which  endured  for  almost  a  century. 

V.     Maturing  a  Federal  Indian  Policy 
The  Federal  Constitution  gave  the  President  the  power  to  make  treaties  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.     The  Constitution  also  delegated  to  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to    regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes.     In  1793  Congress, 
acting  under  this  power,  made  invalid  any  title  to  Indian  lands  not  acquired  by  treaty 
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under  the  Constitution.  This  formally  placed  Indian  relations  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  connection  with  the  treaty  making  power. 

Spanish  meddling  in  the  Southwest  and  British  interference  in  the  Northwest 
impeded  Indian  relations  for  many  years.  State  jealousies  and  self-interest  are 
mirrored  in  the  early  Indian  treaties;  these  two  characteristics  are  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  interested  states.  More  and  more,  however, 
Indian  treaties  assumed  the  aspect  of  national  rather  than  state  enterprises. 

The  ravages  of  firewater,  the  disappearance  of  game,  the  constant  trespass 
of  the  white  man,  and  miscegenation  had  reduced  the  Indian  to  a  desperate  plight  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  facts  combined  to  make  him  more  an  ob- 
ject of  commiseration  than  of  hostility; yet  the  element  of  covetousness  for  his  land 
was,  withal,  not  absent.  Payments  and  annuities  became  more  and  more  the  prac- 
tice. Pressure  of  the  newly-settled  southwestern  areas  called  for  a  more  definite 
Indian  policy,  and  it  rapidly  matured  in  response  to  the  need. 

VI.  Indian  Land  Titles 
The  United  States  has  always  conceded  to  the  Indians  the  usufruct,  or  right 
of  occupancy,  to  the  lands  they  possess;  yet,  it  has  claimed  that  the  right  to  the  soil 
resides  in  the  government.  The  practice  of  governmental  purchase  of  lands  from 
the  Indians  and  resale  to  settlers  may  be  traced  to  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherland;  it 
is  in  essence  our  own  policy.  To  reconcile  the  inconsistency  between  the  theory 
that  the  Indians  had  no  legal  right  to  the  soil  and  the  practice  of  paying  them  for  the 
land,  the  Siqjreme  Court  created  the  legal  formula  of  "right  of  occupancy."  In 
Johnson  and  Graham's  Lessee  v.  Mcintosh,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Indians 


had  a  just  claim  to  possessionbut  not  to  sovereignty.  In  the  famous  Cherokee  case, 
John  Marshall  denominated  Indian  tribes  as  "domestic  dependent  nations."  In  1789 
General  Washington  expressed  the  idea  that  the  soil  could  only  be  taken  from  the 
Indian  by  his  free  consent.  The  basis  for  Indian  cessions  came  to  be  mutual  ex- 
change or  the  exchange  of  occupied  territories  for  others  further  west. 

The  Indians  had  no  central  government  and  no  regular  political  organization, 
but  were  composed  of  numerous  independent  uncivilized  tribes,  hence,  no  policy 
based  on  conquest  could  be  adopted.  Because  they  were  tribes  or  communities, 
not  individuals  in  severalty,  it  was  necessary  to  recognize  them  as  quasi-dependent 
political  communities  or  half  sovereign  states  and  to  deal  with  them  accordingly. 
The  practice  of  treaty  making  had  long  been  established  and  was  familiar,  and  it 
was  continued  as  the  line  of  the  least  resistance. 

VII.    A  General  View  of  Indian  Treaties 

From  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Delawares  in  1778  until  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice  of  making  treaties  with  the  Indians  many  years  later,  a 
uniform  course  has  been  followed.  The  tribe  was  first  recognized  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  the  title  to  its  lands  was  extinguished  by  treaty.  Tribal  lands  have  been 
taken  by  right  of  conquest  only  in  the  case  of  the  Sioux  of  Minnesota,  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  Indians  were  provided  with  a  reservation  and  given  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  their  lands. 

By  1890  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  public  domain  had  been  extinguished,  except 
in  Alaska.  Even  the  land  in  162  Indian  re8er\ations  had  been  acquired  from  the  for- 
mer occupants  by  purchase.    By  1837  most  of  the  tribes  residing  east  of  the  Missis- 


sippi  had  emigrated,  and  349  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  them.  Thirty-eight 
of  these  were  with  the  Pottawattomies.  In  1871  the  records  show  that  the  govern- 
ment had  concluded  653  treaties  with  97  different  tribes  or  tribal  organizations.  I 

A  multitude  of  political,  commercial,  and  social  topics  appear  in  these  trea- 
ties. Payments  were  made  in  annuities  and  lump  sums.  Stipulations  were  set  forth 
for  delivering  such  articles  as  rifles,   kettles,   hoes,   blankets,    tobacco,   and  salt.  . 

Provisions  were  frequently  included  for  the  instruction  of  adults  and  the  employment  ' 

of  blacksmiths  and  gunsmiths.     Often  arrangements  were  inserted  which  were  in- 
tended to  change  the  Indians  from  hunters  to  farmers.     Many  treaties  contained  I 
clauses  relative  to  stolen  property,  particularly  horses.     Peddlers  were,   in  some 
cases,  forbidden  to  ply  their  trades  without  proper  authorization. 

Some  treaties  were  merely  agreements  of  amity  and  friendship,  but  these 
were  usually  followed  by  others  of  land  cession.  Clauses  providing  for  removal 
usually  occur  in  the  treaties  of  cession.  That  the  government  was  concerned  over 
the  problem  of  the  half-breed  is  evidenced  by  many  treaty  references.  Gifts  to  in- 
dividual Indians  were  often  provided.  Particular  chiefs  were  frequently  rewarded 
for  influencing  tribal  acceptance  of  an  unpopular  agreement. 

The  Miami  Treaty  of  1826  provided  land  for  the  Wabash-Erie  Canal  at  tribal 
expense.  A  strip  of  land  across  Indiana  for  the  Michigan  Road  was  relinquished  by 
the  tribe  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Pottawattomie  Treaty  of  1818.  Indian  tribal 
claims  to  the  same  area  often  overlapped  and  sometimes  necessitated  treating  with 
two  or  three  tribes  for  the  same  area.  The  Treaty  with  the  Miami  in  1826  signed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississinewa River,  is  an  example,  for  Miami  claims  overlapped 
those  of  the  Pottawattomies. 


Some  treaties  are  concerned  with  secondary  cessions.  Tribes  renioved 
west  to  lands  ceded  them  by  the  government,  and  new  treaties  with  new  removals 
followed;  these  were  known  as  secondary  cessions.  The  Miami  tribe  removed  from 
Indiana  to  a  five  hundred  thousand  acre  tract  in  Kansas.  Later  they  were  induced 
to  relinquish  all  but  seventy  thousand  acres  of  this  domain; part  of  this  residue  was 
later  ceded  for  railroad  purposes. 

Vm.    Diplomatic  Problems  in  Making  Indian  Treaties 

Many  Indian  chiefs  were  able  diplomats  and  were  often  well-aware  that  the 
language  of  the  treaty  effectively  concealed  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  Tribal 
unwillingness  to  accept  a  treaty  was  sometimes  overcome  by  intimidation. 

Some  Indian  agents  and  armyofficers  displayed  unusual  zeal  in  extingiiishing 
land  titles;  among  these,  Ninian  Edwards  in  Illinois,  and  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  Indiana  are  notable. 

Jobbery  and  fraud  were  frequently  present  in  the  negotiations.  Calhoun,  al- 
most without  a  blemish  in  his  public  life,  connived  at  it.  Jackson,  personally  above 
reproach,  had  little  sympathy  for  Indians;  when  engaged  in  making  Indian  treaties, 
he  was  surrounded  by  questionable  characters.  Jackson  himself  said  that  corruption 
of  Indian  chiefs  was  a  sine  qua  non  to  successful  negotiation.  P  resident  Van  Buren, 
in  the  face  of  indubitable  proof  of  a  fraudulent  treaty,  ratified  it.  The  American 
Fur  Company  secured  senatorial  consent  to  a  treaty  favorable  to  its  own  interest 
through  Senator  Benton,  a  giant  of  his  day. 

Some  of  the  early  treaties  are  blots  on  American  history.  The  Treaty  with 
the  Seminoles  in  1823  was  characterized  by  bribery  and  brought  great  misery  to  four 


thousand  people.  Excessive  use  of  liquor  depraved  and  demoralized  the  Indian; 
sometimes  he  was  so  inebriated  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions he  assumed.  On  one  occasion  General  Harrison  found  it  necessary  to  take  a 
firm  stand  against  the  use  of  liquor  at  the  treaty  council.  Topenebee,  the  last  great 
chief  of  thePottawattomies,  told  General  Cass  that  he  and  his  people  no  longer  cared 
about  their  land  but  only  wanted  whisky.  Occasionally  Indian  tribes  attempted  to 
repudiate  treaties;  failure  to  understand  the  provisions  justified  repudiation  in  their 
eyes. 

One  successful  technique  of  overcoming  tribal  opposition  to  a  treaty  followed 
a  pattern:  first,  incite  dissension  between  factions,  second,  recognize  one  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  the  treaty,  and  finally,  hold  the  entire  tribe  bound  by  the  trea- 
ty. Puckshenubbe,  a  Creek  chief,  was  soundly  beaten  by  his  tribe  for  his  subservi- 
ence to  General  Jackson,  long  after  the  treaty  had  been  concluded.  Exchange  of 
gifts  between  tribes  was  along-established  Indian  custom.  The  practice  was  adopt- 
ed by  European  nations  and  the  United  States  as  an  integral  part  of  treaty  negotia- 
tions. Keen  rivalry  among  European  nations  brought  costly  and  showy  gifts  to  the 
Indians;  more  and  more  the  gifts  of  the  white  men  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  In- 
dians. In  time  gifts  became  bribes  to  chiefs  and  factions  of  tribes  for  particular 
advantages  gained,  such  as  preservation  of  peace,  or  indemnity  for  loss  of  game; 
these  early  gifts  were  the  basis  for  the  annuities  granted  later. 

DC.    Pretexts  for  Indian  Cessions 
The  quid  pro  quo  for  the  Indians  was  sometimes  more  abstract  than  tangible . 
The  Cherokee  Treaty  of  1819  cites  the  preservation  of  the  tribe  as  the  reason  for 


cession  of  tribal  lands.  The  Chickasaw  Treaty  of  1805  sUtes  that  lands  were  being 
ceded  for  funds  enabling  the  tribe  to  liquidate  debts  to  traders.  The  Florida  Treaty 
of  1823  provided  for  cession  of  ancestral  lands,  except  such  part  of  these  lands  as 
should  be  alloted  to  the  tribes  by  the  United  States.  The  objective  of  the  cession  of 
the  Pottawattomies  in  1827  was,  so  the  treaty  preamble  states,  to  enable  the  tribe 
to  move  as  far  away  as  possible  from  white  men.  In  the  Chickasaw  Treaty  of  1832, 
past  calamities  and  the  gloomyoutlook  for  the  future  are  cited  as  reasons  for  tribal 
cessions. 

The  satisfaction  derived  by  the  Pottawattomie  tribe  in  making  a  gift  to  the 
palefaces  accounted  for  the  cession  of  the  Michigan  Road  lands  in  1826.  The  Shaw- 
nee Treaty  of  1825  indemnified  the  tribe  for  losses  of  hunting  grounds  occupied  by 
homesteading  white  settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Creek  Treaty  of  1814  ceded 
the  Creek  territories  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  cost  and  inconvenience  to  the  United 
States  government  in  conquering  the  tribe.  By  the  Cherokee  Treaty  made  at  Doak's 
Stand,  the  tribe  was  ceded  lands  in  Arkansas  in  return  for  tribal  lands,  but  when 
the  Cherokee s  attempted  to  possess  their  new  holdings,  citizens  of  Arkansas  had 
already  occupied  these  lands.  Usually  a  tribe  was  permitted  to  hunt  in  adjacent  and 
ceded  lands  while  unoccupied  by  white  men. 

X.     Foreign  Relations  and  Indian  Affairs 
Our  foreign  policy  has,    in  many  cases,   borne  a  close   relation  to  Indian  af- 
fairs.    As  long  as  warfare  and  animosity   existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,    the   Indians    were  turbulent,    hostile,    and  hard    to   manage.     V^Tien 
peace  was  established  between  the  two  nations,    this  situation  was  reversed.    Spain 


also  complicated  our  relations  with  the  tribes  of  the  Southwest  until  Florida  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States.  Thereafter,  treaty  making  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Southwest  was  simplified. 

The  three  great  land  cessions  from  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  increased  the  national  domain  to  an  extent  hardly  ap- 
preciated by  mere  reference  to  a  map.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Florida  and 
the  Mexican  cessions  were  so  largely  Indian  country  at  the  time  of  acquisition  that 
only  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  quieting  land  titles.  The  title  to 
the  Oregon  Territory  was  definitely  vested  in  the  United  States  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1846.  Once  again  the  public  domain  was  increased,  and  the  Indian  prob- 
lem was  augmented. 

XI.     The  Ardor  for  Indian  Removal 

For  a  half  century  the  idea  of  a  civilized  Indian  state  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
region  persisted.  Many  Indian  treaties  were  made  with  that  goal  in  mind,  but  grad- 
ually the  project  came  to  be  viewed  as  rather  impractical  and  undesirable. 

The  ardor  for  Indian  removal  became  a  mania  with  some  politicians  and 
military  diplomats.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  accelerated  Indian  removal  in 
the  Southwest;  General  Jackson  was  connected  with  this  movement.  In  the  North- 
west, the  evacuation  of  Indian  lands  by  General  Harrison  was  unprecedented.  Within 
seven  years  he  had  negotiated  eight  Indian  treaties,  which  brought  twenty -nine  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  (mostly  in  Indiana)  under  white  control. 

Population  shifted  westward  rapidly  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,    and  politicians  believed  that  a  large  area  of  unoccupied  land  should  exist 


west  of  the  line  of  white  settlements.  This  viewpoint  created  a  fertile  condition  for 
the  acceptance  of  almost  any  arrangement  made  by  the  military  diplomats  andothers 
leading  to  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles.  Jefferson  and  others  counseled  caution  and 
consenatism,  but  nothing  could  long  deter  a  population  and  its  leaders  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  a  farm  for  every  man  desiring  one. 

The  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  seldom  accomplished  without  great 
misery  and  hardship.  Wlien  tlie  Pottawattomies  of  northern  Indiana  were  removed 
to  Kansas,  the  rigors  of  the  journey  were  unusually  severe.  More  than  one-fifth 
of  the  tribe  died  en  route;  mortality  was  particularly  heavy  among  the  weakest — the 
aged  and  the  children. 

XII.    Indiana  Treaties 

Forty -one  treaties  were  made  witli  the  Indian  tribes  of  Indiana,  and  the  last 
was  concluded  in  1841.  Outstanding  negotiators  of  Indian  treaties  in  Indiana  were 
Generals  Wayne,  Harrison,  and  Cass;  Colonel  John  Tipton:  Governors  James  B. 
Ray.  Jonathan  Jennings,  and  Benjamin  Parke. 

These  treaties  were  written  in  the  diplomatic  verbiage  characterizing  trea- 
ties of  thit  period  among  civilized  states.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  either 
Indian  braves  or  their  chiefs  understood  the  concessions  and  responsibilities  en- 
txtiled.  They  signed  under  the  duress  of  hunger  and  defeat.  In  the  Treaty  with  the 
Delawares  negotiated  by  General  William  Henry  Harrison  in  1803,  the  Indians  "as 
a  mark  of  their  regard  and  attachment  to  the  United  States,  whom  they  acknowledge 
for  their  only  friends  and  protectors.  .  .do  hereby  relinquish  and  cede  to  the  United 
States  the  great  Salt  spring.  .  ." 


The  mile  was  always  the  measure  of  distance  in  these  land  cessions;  the 
term  probably  had  no  meaning  to  the  illiterate  Indians.  The  language  is  complicated 
and  legalistic  throughout,  and  it  could  only  be  construed  by  comprehending  and  lit- 
erate civilized  persons.  The  term  "domestic  animals",  without  specification,  might 
provide  varying  values,  for  there  was  no  basis  of  equating  an  ox  to  a  riding  horse. 

Hostages  were  sometimes  specified;  they  were  always  given  by  Indians  to 
the  white  men;  never  were  white  hostages  given  to  the  Indians.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville  in  1795,  General  Wayne  required  ten  Indian  chiefs  to  remain  with  him  as 
hostages. 

General  Wayne's  prescience  as  to  the  future  importance  of  strategic  loca- 
tions is  evidenced  by  his  requirements  in  the  Greenville  Treaty;  the  Miamis  sur- 
rendered sites  upon  which  were  later  built  the  modern  cities  of  Defiance,  Fort 
Wayne,  Wabash,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Peoria.  Ninety-two  Indians  ap- 
proved this  treaty  by  affixing  their  marks;  none  was  able  to  sign  his  name. 

The  case  of  Jean  Baptiste  de  Richardville,  principal  chief  of  the  Miami  Na- 
tion, would  indicate  favoritism  and  inclination  to  buy  the  influence  of  a  prominent 
Indian.  In  the  Treaty  with  the  Miamis  in  1818,  he  received  nine  sections  of  land, 
and  two  male  relatives  received  two  sections  of  land.  None  of  the  other  enumerated 
beneficiaries  of  the  treaty  fared  as  well.  Chief  Richardville  was  again  singled  out 
for  special  treatment  in  the  1826  treaty  with  the  Miami,  he  received  the  title  to  two 
and  one-half  more  sections  of  land  while  other  beneficiaries  received  only  one  sec- 
tion or  less. 

No  treaty  includes  any  provision  for  Indians  to  check,  value,  or  appraise 
the  goods  which  are  guaranteed  to  them.     The  value  of  such  goods  is  specified  in 


American  currency.     Evidently  the  Indian  could  only  accept  without  question  or  ob- 
jection that  which  was  tendered  to  him. 

By  the  Treaty  of  1818,  the  Miami  village  on  Sugiirtree  Creek,  Indiana  was 
reserved  to  that  tribe.  In  1828— just  ten  years  latcr--the  Treaty  of  1828  deprived 
the  Miamis  of  their  home  on  this  reservation  and  required  them  to  move  to  another 
reservation  on  Kel  Hiver  within  245  days. 

Xin.    Discontinuance  of  Indian  Treaties 

The  practice  of  treaty  making  with  the  Indians  was  absurd  at  the  outset — 
particularly  since  the  formal  language  was  meaningless  to  the  savage  mind.  As 
the  disparity  in  the  power  of  the  contracting  parties  increased,  the  practice  became 
indefensible.  .Many  objections  were  uttered  through  the  years,  and  finally  in  1H71, 
Congress  formally  discontinued  the  practice.  The  last  formal  Indian  treaty  was 
that  contracted  with  the  Nez  Perces  in  1868.  Indian  tribes  were  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  nations.  The  reservation  policy  was  adopted,  and  informal  agreements 
took  the  place  of  formal  treaties. 

The  title  to  every  bit  of  land  in  Continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska, 
has  (with  a  single  exception)  been  secured  to  the  federal  government  by  formal  trea- 
ty or  informal  agreement.  That  one  exception  is  the  confiscation  of  the  Sioux  lands, 
taken  by  right  of  conquest. 
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FOREWORD 

In  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  hundreds  of  settlers  on 
the  American  frontier  experienced  tragic  encounters  with  the  savages.  On  June  8, 
1833,  the  INDIANA  JOURNAL  printed  the  following  article  vividly  narrating  the  mis- 
fortunes of  James  and  Eliza  Morgan  in  Kentucky.  Personal  details  add  interest  and 
suspense  to  the  story. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County 
reprint  this  newspaper  account  because  of  its  historical  significance.  Similar  har- 
rowing experiences  were  endured  by  many  other  frontier  families.  Grammar,  spell- 
ing, and  punctuation  have  been  changed  to  conform  to  current  usage. 
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James  Morgan,  a  native  of  Maryland,  married  as  a  young  man  and  took  his 
bride  to  live  near  Lexington  in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  Like  most  pioneers,  he 
built  a  cabin,  deadened  the  timber,  enclosed  a  field  with  a  worm  fence,  and  planted 
com. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  15,  1782,  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  sur- 
rounding forest  gently  swayed  the  tall  cane  and  slowly  waved  the  broad  green  leaves 
of  the  com.  With  his  infant  on  his  knee,  Morgan  was  seated  on  the  doorstep  of  his 
cabin.  His  happy  young  wife  laid  aside  her  spinning  to  prepare  the  frugal  meal. 
That  afternoon  Morgan  had  accidentally  found  a  bundle  of  their  old  love  letters.  Be- 
fore he  sat  down  in  the  doorway,  he  had  read  them  to  his  wife.  The  letters  left  evi- 
dent traces  of  joy  on  the  countenances  of  the  young  couple.  Even  the  little  infant 
seemed  to  express  the  parents'  feelings  by  cherubic  smiles  and  playful  humor. 

Suddenly,  the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard.  Another  and  another  followed  in 
quick  succession.  Morgan  sprang  to  his  feet  as  his  wife  ran  to  the  door.  Simul- 
taneously they  exclaimed,  "Indians I"  Morgan  had  scarcely  barred  the  door  before 
a  small  band  of  savages  began  a  bold  and  spirited  attack.  The  cabin  could  not  be  de- 
fended successfully.  Time  was  precious.  Promptly,  Morgan  made  a  difficult  deci- 
sion. He  removed  a  heavy  board  and  was  in  the  act  of  concealing  his  wife  under  the 
floor  when,  overcome  by  maternal  feelings,  she  arose  and  seized- her  infant.  She 
could  not  hide  with  the  baby  because  its  cries  would  betray  her  place  of  concealment. 
She  hesitated,  gazing  silently  upon  it  while  a  momentary  struggle  between  affection 
and  duty  took  place.  Once  more  she  pressed  her  child  to  her  agitated  bosom.  Again 
and  again  she  kissed  it  with  impassioned  tenderness.  The  infant,  alarmed  at  the 
profusion  of  tears  that  fell  upon  its  cheek,  looked  into  the  mother's  eyes,    threw  its 
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llttJe  arms  around  her  neck,  and  wept  aloud.  "In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Eliza,  re- 
lease the  child  or  wc  shall  all  be  lost,"  said  the  distressed  husband  in  a  soft  and  im- 
ploring voice.  He  forced  the  infant  from  her  arms  and  hastily  replaced  the  lx>ard 
in  the  floor  over  her.  Grabbing  his  gun,  knife,  and  hatchet,  he  ran  up  the  ladder  to 
the  garret  and  pulled  the  ladder  after  him.  In  a  moment,  the  door  burst  open  and 
the  savages  entered. 

Morgan  put  his  child  in  a  bag  and  lashed  it  to  his  back.  After  removing 
some  shingles,  he  crawled  out  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  and  resolutely  leaped  to  the 
ground.  Instantly  he  was  assailed  by  two  Indians.  Morgan  knocked  the  first  Indian 
unconscious  with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  As  the  other  approached  with  uplifted  toma- 
hawk, Morgan  dropped  his  gun  and  advanced.  The  savage  struck  but  missed  his  aim 
and  cut  the  cord  binding  the  infant  to  Morgan's  back.  The  fierce  contest  over  the 
child  was  carried  on  with  desperate  fury  as  the  combatants  thrust  and  plunged  their 
deadly  knives  into  each  other.  The  robust  and  athletic  Morgan  and  the  Indian  were 
both  badly  cut  and  bleeding  freely,  but  the  stabs  of  the  white  man  were  better  aimed 
and  struck  deeper.  The  Indian  became  frantic  with  rage  and  disappointment.  His 
teeth  were  clenched;  the  veins  in  his  neck  were  swollen;  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  emit 
sparks  of  fire  as  he  grasped  Morgan  by  the  hair  and  raised  his  bloody  knife.  It  de- 
scended with  a  desperate  intent;  but  Morgan,  as  watchful  as  he  was  brave,  quickly 
and  violently  thrust  his  knife  into  the  side  of  the  Indian.  The  blood  gushed  out  as 
the  savage  gave  a  feeble  groan  and  sank  to  the  ground. 

Morgan  hastily  picked  up  his  child  and  gun  and  rushed  into  the  forest.  The 
Indians  in  the  house,  busily  engaged  in  drinking  and  plundering,  did  not  know  of  the 
contest  in  the  yard  until  the  one  who  had  been  knocked  senseless  regained  conscious- 
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ness  and  called  to  them.  Morgan  was  immediately  pursued,  and  a  dog  was  put  on 
his  trail.  Motivated  by  all  the  feelings  of  a  husband  and  father,  Morgan  moved  with 
the  speed  of  a  hunted  stag  and  soon  outstripped  the  Indians.  Finding  it  impossible 
either  to  outrun  or  to  elude  the  cunning  dog,  which  had  been  trained  for  hunts  of  this 
kind,  Morgan  halted  until  the  animal  came  within  a  few  yards.  Then  he  fired  and 
brought  it  down.     After  reloading  his  gun,  he  again  pushed  forward. 

Soon  Morgan  could  see  that  Bryan's  Station  was  besieged  by  a  large  force 
and  could  not  be  entered.  The  cries  of  the  Infant  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
danger  and  his  wife's  perilous  situation.  In  a  short  time  he  reached  the  house  of  a 
brother,  where  he  left  tlie  child.  The  two  brothers  immediately  set  out  for  Morgan's 
dwelling.  As  they  approached  the  clearing,  a  bright  light  came  Into  view.  Their 
speed  quickened;  their  fears  increased;  and  the  mostagonlzing  apprehensions  crowd- 
ed upon  their  minds.  They  emerged  from  the  canebrakc  to  behold  the  house  almost 
burned  to  the  ground.  "My  wife!"  Morgan  exclaimed,  as  he  pressed  one  hand  to  his 
forehead  and  grasped  the  fence  with  the  other  to  support  his  tottering  frame.  He 
gazt'^1  for  sometime  on  the  ruin  and  desolation  before  him.  Then  he  advanced  a  few 
steps  and  sank  exhausted  to  the  earth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  August,  Morgan  still  lingered  near  the 
expiring  embers,  tracing  the  name  of  Eliza  on  the  ground  with  a  small  stick.  His 
favorite  dog  lay  by  his  side,  looking  first  at  the  ruin  and  then  at  his  master.  The 
two  brothers  found  bones,  almost  burned  to  ashes,  which  they  carefully  gathered 
and  consigned  to  mother  earth.  There  Is  something  peculiarly  touching  In  the  per- 
formance of  tJie  last  sad  duty  of  burial,  whether  it  be  in  Imperial  Rome  while  the 
cries  of  mourning  thousands  ascend  to  heaven,    or  among  the  tall  green  trees  of 
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Kentucky  while  the  stricken  heart  silently  pours  forth  its  sorrows. 

That  same  evening,  Morgan,  his  brother,  and  a  number  of  men  from  Lexing- 
ton gallantly  drove  the  enemy  away  from  Bryan's  Station.  After  a  bold,  spirited, 
but  unsuccessful  siege.  Simon  Glrty  withdrew  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs.  By  this  time  the  whole  area  had  risen  In 
arms.  With  aid  promptly  given  by  Harrodsburg  and  Boone's  Station,  166  mounted 
men  were  mustered  under  the  command  of  Colonels  John  Todd  and  Stephen  Trigg. 
Immediately  they  began  to  pursue  Girty's  force.  After  marching  a  short  distance, 
Colonel  Daniel  Boone  and  other  men  familiar  with  Indian  warfare  discovered  strong 
evidences  which  seemed  to  Invite  an  attack.  The  trees  were  blazed  to  mark  a  route. 
The  Indians  had  taken  pains  to  conceal  their  number  by  marching  in  single  file  and 
by  stepping  in  each  other's  tracks.  On  August  19,  the  army  arrived  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Licking  River  at  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs  in  time  to  see  a  few  scat- 
tered Indians  slowly  and  carelessly  retiring  over  the  hills  north  of  the  river. 

A  halt  was  immediately  called,  and  a  consultation  took  place.  Because  nei- 
ther of  the  commanding  officers  knew  much  ab>out  Indian  warfare,  they  asked  the 
advice  of  the  soldier  and  woodsman.  Colonel  Boone.  In  his  plain,  frank,  and  Im- 
pressive manner,  Boone  stated  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  enemy  was  inviting 
an  attack.  The  Indians  might  vary  from  three  to  five  hundred  in  number.  Their 
main  kx)dy  was  nearby  and  prepared  for  action  In  a  place  well  suited  for  ambush. 
The  river  wound  in  an  irregular  oval.  Near  the  center  of  the  oval  was  a  ridge  along 
which  ran  the  great  buffalo  road.  Two  ravines  terminated  near  each  other,  and  the 
road  passed  between  them.  Both  ravines  were  covered  with  small  oak  trees  and 
bushes,    but  the  ground  between  the   river  and   the  ravines  was  uneven   and  barren. 
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The  Indians,  therefore,  would  be  able  to  fight  under  cover,  while  the  Kentuckians 
would  be  protected  by  scarcely  a  single  shrub.  Colonel  Boone  thought  it  most  ad- 
visable to  wait  for  the  reinforcements,  expected  hourly,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Benjamin  Logan.  In  the  meantime,  the  surrounding  terrain  could  be  examined 
and  the  position  of  the  enemy  reconnoitered. 

Should  it  be  decided  to  attack  immediately,  Boone  urged  that  the  troops  be 
divided.  One  division  should  march  up  the  south  side  of  the  river,  cross  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  creek,  and  advance  along  the  outside  of  the  ravines.  The  other 
division  should  place  itself  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances;  it  should 
co-operate  with  the  first  division  in  the  event  of  an  attack;  and  it  should  make  an 
effort  to  take  the  enemy  in  their  own  snares  should  the  Indians  be  lying  in  ambush. 

Boone  won  to  his  opinion  a  large  portion  of  those  who  heard  him.  But  the 
rash  and  impatient  HughMcGary  applied  the  spurs  to  the  sides  of  his  horse,  plunged 
into  the  stream,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice:  "Those  who  are  not  cowards  will  follow 
me,  and  I  will  show  them  where  the  Indians  are  I"  Confusion,  so  common  and  so 
fatal  among  undisciplined  troops,  broke  out.  One  followed,  another  followed,  some 
doubted,  others  wavered,  a  few  were  determined,  and  a  part  stood  firm.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  prompt  and  authoritative  command,  "Haiti "  was  not  given,  and  the  coun- 
cil was  broken  up.  Morgan  and  others  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  advice  of 
Boone  were  convinced  of  its  wisdom  and  opposed  crossing  the  river. 

At  length,  however,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  along  with  the 
crowd.  The  whole  force  was  soon  on  the  northern  bank.  No  order  was  observed; 
no  command  was  given.  The  narrow  strip  of  bottom  land,  where  the  salt  spring  is 
situated,   was  soon  passed  and  the  hill  was  ascended.     Here  they  noticed  the  reap- 
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pearance  of  a  few  Indians  along  a  ridge  which  terminated  in  a  grove  of  small  oak 
trees  near  the  two  ravines.  About  one  mile  of  uneven  and  barren  ground  intervened 
between  the  spring  and  the  ravines.  This  area  had  been  stripped  of  its  foliage  by 
the  tread  of  innumerable  herds  of  deer  and  buffalo  that  resorted  to  the  lick,  and  it 
presented  a  pavement  of  rocks  through  which  a  few  scrubby  oaks  had  forced  their 
way  here  and  there. 

McGary  and  McBride,  at  the  head  of  the  party  that  first  reached  the  woods, 
were  instantly  attacked  by  the  Indians  who  lay  waiting  for  them.  The  action  now 
commenced  and  soon  became  warm  and  bloody  with  constant  and  destructive  firing. 
The  savage  war  whoop  burst  from  both  ravines  and  filled  the  air  with  loud  and  dis- 
cordant yells.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  ravines  which  concealed  the  enemy 
extended  along  the  entire  line  of  the  Kentuckians.  Savages  poured  forth  like  a  horde 
of  countless,  hungry  cannibals  preparing  for  slaughter  and  thirsting  for  blood.  Todd 
and  Trigg  rushed  forward  and  fearlessly  confronted  the  enemy.  They  fought,  they 
bled,  and  they  fell.  They  were  as  brave  in  the  field  of  battle  as  they  were  amiable 
in  private  life.  James  Harlan  was  also  slain  while  bravely  defending  himself  and 
proudly  sustaining  his  country's  honor.  The  gallant  and  youthful  Boone  fell  by  the 
side  of  his  heroic  father,  who  hewed  his  way  through  the  enemy  and  laid  low  many 
an  opposing  warrior. 

All  that  could  be  accomplished  by  patriotism,  effected  by  bravery,  won  by  a 
disregard  of  death,  and  gained  by  a  love  of  country  was  now  performed.  Arm  to 
arm,  breast  to  breast,  white  men  and  red  men  struggled  against  each  other.  The 
Indian  force  was  overwhelming  and  irresistible.  Many  of  the  best  and  ablest  men 
had  already  been  slain,   and  others  were  falling  fast,   when  a  retreat  was  attempted 
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under  the  edge  of  the  tomahawk. 

When  the  firing  commenced,  most  of  the  soldiers  had  dismounted;  some  at- 
tempted to  gain  their  horses,  but  others  retreated  on  foot.  The  victorious  enemy 
pursued  them  with  deadly  and  untiring  perseverance.  The  retreating  Kentuckians 
raced  over  the  rocks  and  rushed  down  the  precipice.  The  victors  and  the  vanquished 
plunged  into  the  stream;  some  were  slain  before  they  reached  the  opposite  bank. 
The  unarmed  and  exhausted  Kentuckians  fell  easy  victims  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing knife,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Licking  River  ran  red  with  blood.  The  few  sol- 
diers who  reached  the  southern  bank  on  horseback  halted  and  fired;  the  Indians  were 
momentarily  checked.  Nevertheless,  the  pursuit  continued  to  within  sight  of  Bryan's 
Station. 

At  the  Station  the  defeated  Kentuckians  met  the  vanguard  of  Colonel  Logan's 
command  of  about  four  hundred  men.  The  Colonel  halted  until  the  rear  guard  ar- 
rived, and  the  next  day  he  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  battleground  was 
reached  on  August  21,  the  second  day  after  the  action,  and  presented  a  scene  thjit 
agonized  every  bosom,  pained  every  heart,  and  moistened  every  eye.  The  dead 
bodies,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  were  swollen  and  mangled.  Fathers, 
brothers,  and  friends  who  had  come  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites  of  burial  were 
denied  even  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  those  they  sought  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Aged  parents,  in  hopes  of  recognizing  a  favorite  son. 
turned  body  after  body,  but  all  in  vain.     Tears  rolled  down  furrowed  cheeks. 

James  Morgan  was  among  the  last  men  to  cross  the  Licking  River  for  the 
attack,  and  he  was  in  the  rear  until  the  hill  was  ascended.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the 
Indians  on  the  ridge,    he  remembered   his  lovely  wife.     He  urged  on  his  horse   and 
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prf'8B».d  to  tile  front.  Leaping  fronn  his  saddle,  he  was  atruck  In  the  thigh  by  a  rifle 
ball.  As  he  fell,  an  Indian  sprang  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  was  about 
to  apply  the  scaJplng  knife.  At  this  moment,  Morgan  recognized  his  wife's  handker- 
chief around  the  head  of  the  savage.  With  renewed  strength,  Morgan  quickly  threw 
his  left  arm  around  the  Indian  and  plunged  a  knife  Into  his  side.  The  Indian  expired 
in  his  arms.  Releasing  the  savage,  Morgan  crawled  under  a  small  oak  on  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground  a  short  distance  away.  The  scene  of  action  shifted.  Undiscovered 
and  unscalpcd,  he  remained  an  anxious  spectator  of  the  battle.  By  midnight,  Glrty 
and  his  savage  band  had  taken  all  the  scalps  that  they  could  find  and  had  left  the  bat- 
tleground. 

Morgan  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  oak  with  his  head  resting  against  Its 
trunk.  The  rugged  and  uneven  ground  that  surrounded  him  was  covered  with  the 
slain.  But  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  seen  the  gallant  men — Todd,  Trigg,  Harlan, 
Boone,  and  many  others — In  all  the  pride  of  life.  Now  they  were  cold  and  lifeless 
as  the  rocks  that  lay  scattered  over  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.  "  Side  by  side, 
the  red  men  and  the  white  men  quietly  slumbered  in  death. 

A  large  and  ferocious-looking  bear,  coveredwith  blood,  approached.  Morgan 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  silently  commended  his  soul  to  Heaven,  and  in 
breathless  anxiety  awaited  his  fate.  The  animal  slowly  passed  without  noticing  him. 
Morgan  raised  his  head  and  was  about  to  offer  thanks  for  his  unexpected  preserva- 
tion when  he  heard  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  wolves.  He  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes, 
fell  on  his  face,  and  in  silent  agony  again  awaited  his  fate.  He  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  bushes.  Footsteps  approached,  and  a  cold  chill  ran  over  him.  He  felt  a  touch 
and  then  another  touch,    stronger  than  tlie  first.     Torrents  of  cold  sweat  ran  down 
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his  body  as  his  hands  were  forced  from  his  face.  The  moon  passed  from  under  a 
cloud,  and  a  faint  ray  beamed  upon  him.  Involuntarily  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  be- 
held his  wife!  In  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  she  exclaimed,  "My  husband! "  and  fell 
upon  his  bosom. 

Morgpin  learned  from  his  wife  that  the  Indians  had  entered  the  house,  had  found 
some  spirits,  and  had  drunkfreely.  During  analtercaUon  which  soon  took  place,  one 
of  them  received  a  mortal  stab,  and  his  blood  ran  through  the  floor  on  her.  Believ- 
ing It  to  be  the  bloodof  her  husband,  she  shrlekedand  betrayed  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment. She  was  Immediately  taken  and  bound.  The  Indians,  after  setting  fire  to  the 
house,  proceeded  to  Bryan's  Station.  On  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks,  she 
recognized  her  husband's  horse  as  It  rushed  past  her  during  the  retreat.  In  the 
course  of  the  battle,  she  was  left  unguarded  and  escaped  to  the  bushes  under  the 
bank  of  the  river.  After  the  Indians  had  left  the  battleground,  she  searched  for  the 
bodies  of  her  friends  to  save  them  from  beasts  of  prey.  Fortunately,  she  discovered 
her  husband  alive.  Colonel  Logan  found  Morgan  and  his  wife  and  restored  them  to 
their  Infant  and  their  friends. 

INDIANA  JOURNAL,        June  8,    1833 
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FOREWORD 

The  character  of  William  Wells  remains  an  enigma, 
for  his  life  has  long  been  obscured  by  conflicting  accounts 
of  his  role  in  Indian  affairs.  At  one  tinne,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  thought  him 
untrustworthy  and  believed  that  he  should  be  removed  from 
his  position  as  Indian  agent.  Wells  often  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries  as  a  turncoat  and  a  traitor  to  his  own  people 
because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  red  men.  Other  accounts, 
chiefly  by  his  military  associates,  are  earnest  tributes  to 
his  strength  and  valor.  Captain  Allan  H.  Dougall,  author  of 
the  following  article,  considered  Wells  only  a  "celebrated 
Indian  fighter.  " 

Captain  Dougall  relates  the  death  of  Wells  at  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Fort  Dearborn,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Chicago.  His  account  first  appeared  in  the  FORT  WAYNE 
DAILY  GAZETTE,  December  18,  1887.  The  Boards  and  the 
Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County 
reprint  the  item  in  the  hope  that  it  will  interest  and  inform 
local  readers.  Grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  have 
been  changed  to  conform  to  current  usage. 


In  Jvily,  1812,  Captain  Nathan  Heald,  then  in  connmand 
of  Fort  Dearborn,  notified  General  William  Hull  that  he  was 
being  surrounded  by  a  furious  band  of  Indians  who  were  in 
communication  with  Tecumseh;  Heald  desired  aid  immedi- 
ately. General  Hull  sent  an  express  to  Fort  Wayne  to  speed 
the  immediate  relief  of  Captain  Heald  and  his  command. 
Hearing  of  the  proposed  expedition.  Captain  William  Wells 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Captain  Heald  and  to  act  as 
escort  for  the  soldiers.  His  offer  was  accepted;  on  August 
3,  1812,  he  set  out  with  thirty  hand-picked  Miami  warriors, 
who  were  friendly,  fully  equipped,  and  full  of  hope  and  cour- 
age. 

Wells  had  been  stolenby  the  Miami  when  he  was  a  boy 
of  twelve;  soon  afterward  he  was  adopted  by  Little  Turtle, 
their  great  chief.  He  served  with  the  Indians  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  1790  and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  St. 
Clair  near  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
he  then  began  to  realize  that  he  was  fighting  against  his  own 
kindred,  and  he  soon  resolved  to  leave  the  Indians.  There- 
fore, he  asked  Little  Turtle  to  accompany  him  east  of  Fort 
Wayne  to  a  point  on  the  Maumee  known  as  the  "Big  Elm.  " 
When  the  two  had  reached  this  spot,  Wells  said:  "Father, 
we  have  long  been  friends;  I  now  leave  you  to  go  to  my  own 
people.  We  will  be  friends  vuitil  the  sun  reaches  the  midday 
height.  From  that  time  we  will  be  enemies.  If  you  want  to 
kill  me  then,  you  may.  If  I  want  to  kill  you,  I  may.  "  He 
then  crossed  the  Maumee  River  and  set  out  for  General 
Wayne's  army.  Sometime  after  reaching  Wayne,  he  was 
made  captain  of  a  company  of  scouts.  Later  he  settlednorth 
of  the  St.  Mary's  River  on  a  farm  which  is  still  known  as 
Wells  Reserve.  At  this  time  he  served  as  Indian  agent  and 
as  justice  of  the  peace.  Wells  also  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ices to  General  Harrison,    governor  of  the  territory. 

Nothing  unusual  occurred  on  the  journey  of  Captain 
Wells  to  Fort  Dearborn  with  his  Miami  warriors.  He  ar- 
rived safely  on  the  evening  of  August  12,  but  he  was  too  late 
to  have  any  influence  on  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
fort.  Captain  Heald  had  already  determined  to  follow  out 
General  Hull's    instructions   by  agreeing   to  deliver   the  fort 
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and  its  contents  to  the  Indians,  The  supplies  of  muskets, 
ammunition,  and  whisky  were  very  large;  and  it  appears 
that  Captain  Heald  had  thought  of  leaving  them  as  they  were. 
Onlearning  this.  Captain  Wells  told  him  that  it  was  madness 
to  hand  over  these  supplies,  which  would  only  serve  to  ex- 
cite the  already  infuriated  Indians.  In  this  opinion,  Captain 
Wells  was  ably  supported  by  John  Kinzie  and  some  of  the 
junior  officers,  who  prevailed  on  Captain  Heald  to  destroy 
the  supplies.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth, 
he  caused  all  surplus  ammunition  and  arms  to  be  destroyed 
and  all  the  whisky  to  be  thrown  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourteenth,  a  council  was  held  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians,  at  which  the  Potawatomi professed  to 
be  highly  indignant  at  the  destruction  of  the  whisky  and  am- 
munition; they  made  numerous  threats  which  plainly  showed 
their  murderous  intentions. 

Black  Partridge,  who  was  one  of  the  naost  influential 
of  the  Potawatomi  chiefs,  had  been  friendly  to  the  whites 
since  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795,  when  he  had  received 
a  medal  from  General  Wayne.  In  the  evening  Black  Partridge 
came  to  the  fort  and  entered  Captain  Heald' s  headquarters. 
"Father,"  he  said,  "I  come  to  deliver  up  to  you  the  medal  I 
wear.  It  was  given  nne  by  the  Americans,  and  I  have  long 
worn  it  as  a  token  of  mutual  friendship.  But  now  our  young 
men  are  resolved  to  imbrue  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  the 
whites,  and  I  cannot  restrain  them.  I  will  not  wear  a  token 
of  peace  when  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  an  enemy.  " 

As  the  number  of  Indians  about  the  fort  was  constantly 
increasing,  Captain  Heald  at  last  decided  to  evacuate  the 
fort,  which  he  should  have  done  before.  On  the  morning  of 
August  15,  1812,  the  troops  commenced  to  move  out  of  the 
fort;  by  some  strange  and  weird  choice  of  the  drum  major, 
a  dead  march  was  played  as  they  marched. 

They  advanced  along  the  lake  shore,  keeping  near  the 
water  east  of  the  sand  hills  and  banks;  these  elevations  par- 
tially screened  them  from  view.  The  group  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  to  their  surprise  the  five  hundred  Pota- 
watomi who  had  volunteered  as  an  escort  suddenly  filed  to 
the  right  and  rapidly  disappeared  among  the  sand  hills.      As 
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soon  as  the  Indians  were  out  of  sight  on  the  west  side  of  the 
hills,  they  crouched  down  to  hide  their  movements  and  ran 
ahead  some  distance  to  form  an  ambuscade.  Then  they 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  troops.  Riding  ahead,  Captain 
Wells  had  observed  their  movements;  with  his  experience  he 
knew  immediately  that  the  party  would  be  attacked.  He  re- 
turned to  the  troops,  dismounted,  assembled  the  soldiers, 
and  marched  them  forward.  When  the  little  band  had  reached 
a  point  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  the  Indians 
opened  fire  on  them.  The  company  of  soldiers  charged  up 
the  bank  and  over  the  sand  hills,  firing  as  they  advanced, 
while  the  Indians  returned  the  fire  with  deadly  effect  from 
their  shelteredposition.  As  soon  as  the  fighting  commenced, 
the  friendly  Miami  who  had  come  from  Fort  Wayne  and  had 
stood  by  their  adopted  brother.  Captain  Wells,  and  their 
white  allies,  deserted  them  and  took  no  part  in  the  fight. 
Captains  Wells  and  Heald  and  their  small  body  of  troops, 
fighting  against  fearful  odds,  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  their  sheltered  position;  but  the  Indians  were  so 
numerous  that  part  of  them  were  able  to  outflank  the  soldiers 
and  to  take  possession  of  their  horses  and  baggage. 

During  the  fight  a  young  Indian  crept  up  to  the  baggage 
wagon,  which  contained  twelve  children,  and  tomahawked 
and  scalped  all  of  its  occupants.  Captain  Wells,  after  fight- 
ing desperately,  was  surrounded  and  stabbed  in  the  back. 
His  body  was  horribly  mangled;  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
his  heart  was  cut  out  and  eaten  by  the  savages.  They  thought 
that  some  of  the  brave  captain's  courage  and  skill  would  thus 
be  imparted  to  them.  He  was  indeed  a  fearless  officer  and 
a  celebrated  Indian  fighter,  but  the  odds  against  him  had 
been  too  great.  Fifty-two  whites  were  killed,  including 
twenty-six  soldiers,  twelve  militiamen,  two  women,  and 
twelve  children. 

CaptainHeald  ordered  a  retreat  and  withdrew  the  small 
remnant  of  his  command.  A  parley  ensued,  andHeald  sur- 
rendered on  the  condition  that  lives  be  spared.  The  soldiers 
then  marched  back  to  the  fort,  which  was  immediately  plun- 
dered and  burned  by  the  Indians. 

It  is    sentimental   nonsense   to  attribute   the   massacre 


to  the  failure  of  Captain  Heald  to  act  promptly  at  the  time 
of  the  evacuation.  The  experiences  and  records  of  those 
who  lived  with  and  had  dealings  with  Indians  show  beyond  all 
doubt  that  as  a  race  they  are  treacherous  by  nature.  The 
more  the  government  and  individuals  do  for  them,  the  more 
treacherous  and  unreliable  they  become. 

CAPTAIN  ALLAN  H.    DOUGALL 
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FOREWORD 

During  the  early  days  on  the  Midwestern  frontier,  es- 
pecially during  the  War  of  1812  eind  the  concurrent  Indian 
warfare,  terror  was  easily  spread  through  settlements  and 
villages  by  rumors  of  nearby  redskins.  Raids  were  fre- 
quent, ajid  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  nnade  even  the  bold- 
est men  fear  for  their  lives  and  for  the  lives  of  their  loved 
ones.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  danger,  a  practical  joke  was 
not  unappreciated.  Such  was  the  setting  for  the  following 
incident,  retold  in  the  INDIANA  STATE  GAZETTE  of  No- 
vember 19,    1829. 

The  Boards  and  the  Stsiff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  account  as  an  example 
of  a  type  of  humor  found  in  Midwestern  pioneer  life.  Per- 
sonal and  place  names  are  spelled  as  in  the  original  narra- 
tive. Gramnnar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  have  been  changed 
to  conform  to  current  usage. 


There  will  be  few  old  residents  of  Ohio,  especially 
those  who  early  settled  in  Knox,  Richland,  and  Franklin 
counties  and  the  counties  north  and  west  of  them,  who  will 
not  readily  recall  to  mind  the  consternation  that  was  fre- 
quently felt  in  neighborhoods  ajid  villages  along  the  frontier 
during  the  eventful  year  of  1812.  The  situation  of  the  towns 
and  settlements  in  the  counties  above  named  was  danger- 
ous owing  to  their  easy  access  from  the  Indian  villages  of 
the  wild  northwestern  parts  of  the  state.  The  inhabitants 
were  subjected  to  a  kind  of  border  warfare  and  were  exposed 
to  much  depredation  and  bloodshed. 

Both  before  and  after  the  surrender  of  our  army  at 
Detroit  by  General  Hull,  the  Indians  received  encouragement 
and  protection  from  the  British  forts  in  Canada.  Irritated 
by  the  rapid  and  progressive  encroachment  upon  their  ter- 
ritoriesby  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  states,  they  made 
frequent  raids,  sometimes  firing  barns  and  driving  off  cat- 
tle. In  many  instances  they  massacred  or  captured  whole 
families.  Bloody  scenes  of  this  kind  were  described  daily 
by  visiting  hunters  and  scouts,  and  the  horrors  of  the  tom- 
ahawk and  the  scalping  knife  continually  preyed  upon  the 
minds  of  our  wives  and  children.  The  relation  of  these  tales 
of  savage  cruelty,  the  note  of  preparations  for  war  that  then 
sounded  through  all  our  country,  the  daily  sound  of  the  drum 
and  fife  in  our  streets,  the  turning  out  of  volunteers,  and 
the  enrolling  of  drafted  men- -all  produced  a  feverish  excite- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  public. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  feeling  of  patriotism  that 
pervaded  the  sons  of  Ohio,  we  could  frequently  discover  the 
thrill  of  terror  as  our  eyes  turned  upon  home  and  we  thought 
of  the  defenseless  situation  in  which  we  had  left  our  families. 
With  these  excitements  and  with  such  a  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, slight  appearances  of  danger  were  frequently  sufficient 
to  throw  a  whole  neighborhood  or  village  into  a  state  of  con- 
sternation. 

On  a  fine  aiternoon  in  the  month  of  May,  1812,  a  num- 
ber of  neighbors  had  assembled  to  assist  at  a  logrolling  on 
a  farm  a  little  south  of  the  now  flourishing  town  of  Movint 
Vernon.     The  dangers  with  which  they  were  surroxinded  and 


the  fears  and  apprehensions  that  the  Indians  might  make  a 
descent  upon  the  settlement  became  common  subjects  of  con- 
versation with  them.  And  as  the  whisky  was  freely  circu- 
lated and  the  men's  blood  became  warmed,  there  arose  some 
fine  bursts  of  patriotism  and  boasts  of  personal  bravery. 

"Let  me  but  see  the  nnoccasin  track  of  an  Indian  near 
Mount  Vernon,"  said  Archibald  Crawford,  "and  damn  my 
eyes,  give  me  but  a  good  rifle,  and  I'll  soon  drive  thenn  into 
the  woods  again!" 

"Nay  now,  Archie  Crawford,"  said  another  who  joined 
in  the  conversation.  "We  ought  not  to  brag  too  high  until  we 
have  been  proved.  How  would  your  temper  stand  the  welding 
heat?     Suppose  you  were  attacked  by  two  at  once?" 

"How?  Why,  well ,  never  fear  me,  "  rejoined  the  other. 
"If  nny  ammunition  failed,  or  if  my  gun  was  taken  fronn  nne , 
I'd  so  lay  about  me  with  these  sledge  hammers  that  they 
would  soon  give  up  the  game.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Emmett:  these  Indians  are  not  so  brave  as  you  think.  Be- 
sides, we  fight  for  our  country.  And  danan  nny  eyes,  but  I 
believe  that  with  Captain  Walker's  Connpany,  I  could  drive 
a  regiment  of  them  back  to  Sandusky.  " 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  high-toned 
declaration  of  personal  bravery,  and  the  labors  of  the  day 
were  resumed.  Evening  at  length  drew  on;  and  the  company, 
having  taken  the  parting  glass,  began  to  separate.  A  little 
after  dusk  Archibald  Crawford  was  on  his  way  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, where  he  resided.  He  crossed  Dry  Creek  just  above 
its  confluence  with  the  waters  of  Owl  Creek,  where  they  form 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Vernon  River.  Whistling  the  then 
familiar  tune  of  "White  Cockade,"  he  proceeded  directly  to- 
ward the  footbridge  that  led  across  Owl  Creek  into  the  town. 

Suddenly,  fronn  behind  a  clump  of  sycamores  that  nnay 
yet  be  seen  near  the  bank  of  the  creek,  two  able-bodied  red 
warriors  sprang  out  and,  with  the  cry  of  "Wah!"  instantly 
seized  hinn.  Their  language,  dress,  and  accouterments ,  to- 
gether with  the  general  war  cry  that  seemed  to  be  raised  in 
his  ears,  confirmed  his  belief  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
British  and  Indians.  After  a  few  wild  screams  and  some  of 
the  nnost  desperate  plunges   and  struggles  that  perhaps  were 
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ever  made  by  mortal  man,  Crawford  succeeded  in  disengag- 
ing himself  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  savages.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  and  the 
ford  of  the  river,  and  his  speed  soon  brought  him  to  the  little 
collection  of  houses  that  then  constituted  the  town  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  village  had  been  frequently 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  The 
town's  exposed  situation  was  such  that  the  authorities  were 
subsequently  justified  in  quartering  a  small  detachment  of 
soldiers  there  for  protection.  The  main  street  is  now  an 
unbroken  street  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  lined  with 
well-built  brick  and  frame  houses.  The  main  street  was 
then  only  a  short  street  of  a  small  hamlet,  lined  with  wretch- 
ed, temporary  buildings.  The  whole  military  strength  of 
the  county,  now  forming  a  full  brigade,  was  then  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  regiment;  it  was  formed  into  a  separate, 
small  battalion  under  the  command  of  Major  Kratzer.  But 
the  military  glory  and  pride  of  the  inhabitants  rested  in  a 
fairly  well-organized  company  of  riflemen,  who  wore  uni- 
forms of  blue  linsey  hunting  shirts  and  were  commanded  by 
Captain  Joseph  Walker,  and  in  an  inconsiderable  company 
of  light  horsemen  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ankeny. 

A  small,  square  log  house,  standing  on  the  point  of  a 
gentle  hill,  served  as  the  principal  tavern,  storehouse, 
camp,  and  garrison.  It  was  a  general  place  of  resort  for 
all  the  village  politicians,  and  it  served  as  a  general  place 
of  refuge  when  danger  approached.  Late  in  the  evening  a 
small  party  stood  about  the  door  of  this  important  mansion, 
discussing  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  fearful  omens  of 
the  great  comet,  when  Archibald  Crawford  burst  in  upon 
them,    pale  and  breathless. 

The  terror  that  was  depicted  uponhis  countenance  im- 
mediately ran  through  the  whole  company.  And  when  they 
heard  the  whole  tale  of  horror,  amplified  by  the  eloquence 
of  excessive  fright  and  confirmed  by  the  oaths  and  protesta- 
tions of  Crawford,  who  swore  that  he  had  distinctly  smelled 
the  tawny  skins  and  greasy  blankets  of  the  savages  who  had 
attacked   him,     no    pen    could    describe    their    consternation. 


The  thing  appeared  to  be  plain.  A  band  of  Indians,  or  per- 
haps British  and  Indians,  had  taken  ambush  in  the  bottom 
adjacent  to  the  village  and  were  only  waiting  for  the  dead  of 
night,  when  they  might  rush  in  to  plunder  and  massacre  the 
defenseless  inhabitants.  The  scalps  and  prisoners  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  families  would  be  a  rich  booty  when  taken 
to  Maiden,  and  there  was  nothing  to  intercept  the  return  of 
the  depredators  thither.  In  this  conclusion  all  were  agreed. 
And  it  was  with  sickening  horror  that  the  honest  villager 
contemplated  the  plight  of  his  family  and  the  distress  that 
was  expected  to  take  place  soon. 

The  alarm  no  sooner  became  general  than  the  cry  of 
"To  garrison!  To  garrison!"  passed  from  house  to  house; 
and  in  a  few  moments  women  and  children  nnight  be  seen 
clinging  to  their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers,  making 
their  utmost  speed  along  the  uneven  pathways  or  streets  that 
led  to  the  town  hall.  Here  might  be  seen  all  ages  of  both 
sexes'-men,  women,  and  children--stowed  into  the  garri- 
son. Some  were  expressing  the  utmostagony  of  fear;  others 
were  swelling  with  patriotism  as  danger  seemed  to  hover 
around  them;  some  were  crying;  some  were  laughing;  some 
were  swearing  and  drinking,  reckless  of  the  storm  of  war. 
And  some,  possessing  more  nerve  and  military  presence  of 
mind,  were  busily  employed  in  mustering  the  forces  of  the 
town. 

The  strong  and  commanding  voice  of  Major  Kratzer 
was  frequently  heard,  as  he  calmlyand  decisively  summoned 
the  strong  and  able-bodied  settlers.  These  came  armed 
with  rifles,  shotguns,  cutlasses,  old  swords,  pitchforks, 
spears,  clubs,  and  also  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives.  The 
promptitude  with  which  all  classes  assembled  for  their  com- 
mon defense,  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
fife,  the  hoarse  cry  of  "To  horse!"  by  Captain  Ankeny,  and 
the  sound  of  the  tin  trumpet- -all  had  a  tendency  to  dispel  the 
gloom  of  the  night  and  to  excite  in  the  bosoms  of  the  inhab- 
itants a  sudden  gleam  of  military  ardor  and  confidence  in 
their  safety.  Instances  of  heroic  spirit  were  not  wanting 
among  the  females,  many  of  whom,  though  until  recently 
unused  to  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  met  the  approach  of  danger 
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with  fortitude  and  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 

The  women  and  children,  safely  lodged  in  the  garri- 
son, were  left  under  the  protection  of  the  old  men  and  a  few 
others  who  were  considered  unable  for  harder  service;  the 
rest  of  the  assembled  forces  scoured  the  adjacent  woods  and 
kept  watch  around  the  village  until  nnorning.  The  Indians 
did  not  make  an  appearance.  Captain  Walker,  who  by  this 
time  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  trusty  riflemen, 
proposed  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  the  scuffle  between  Craw- 
ford and  the  Indians,  to  pick  up  their  trail,  and  to  pursue 
them.  As  Walker  was  an  old  hunter  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  woods  and  with  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  his  proposition 
was  immediately  heeded.  The  sun  had  scarcely  tinged  the 
young  foliage  of  the  elms  and  tall  sycamores  that  grow  upon 
the  margin  of  the  stream  when  the  party  assembled  upon  the 
spot  pointed  out  by  Crawford  as  the  place  where  he  had  been 
attacked.  True,  there  could  not  be  discovered  any  remnants 
of  Indian  clothing,  nor  did  the  rank  grass  or  beaten  path  per- 
mit them  to  discover  distinct  moccasin  tracks.  But  there 
were  the  most  undeniable  proofs  of  a  desperate  struggle  hav- 
ing taken  place  there;  the  buttons  torn  fronn  Crawford's  coat 
and  other  pieces  of  his  dress  which  were  picked  up  on  the 
spot  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  story. 

"Why  did  you  not  drive  them  back  to  Sandusky,  Archie 
Crawford?"  cooly  inquired  someone  near  him.  Crawford 
turned  and  discovered  Emmett  surveying  the  scene  with  an 
air  of  carelessness,  while  a  sarcastic  smile  played  upon  his 
hardy  features. 

"Would  you  have  one  man  drive  a  whole  band  of  sav- 
ages?" replied  the  other,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  question. 
"And  they  armed  with  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scalping  knife? 
A  nnan  must  not  throw  away  his  life  at  a  time  when  his  coun- 
try may  have  need  of  his  assistance.  '  And  with  this  patri- 
otic remark  he  turned  away. 

Not  being  able  to  trace  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  the 
party  returned  to  the  garrison  and  made  a  report  of  their 
discoveries.  After  a  hasty  breakfast,  a  council  was  held. 
It  was  determined  that  the  whole  force  of  the  town,  or  as 
many  men  as  could  be  spared,  should  be  divided  into  different 
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reconnoitering  parties.  These  groups,  taking  different  di- 
rections, shoxildput  the  neighboring  settlers  upon  their  guard 
and  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  hostile 
party.  Accordingly,  the  military  part  of  the  force  was  di- 
videdinto  small  detachments  which  took  different  directions. 
They  had  instructions  to  return  in  the  evening  and  make  a 
report  of  their  discoveries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  villagers  in  snnall  parties 
continued  to  ramble  through  the  woods  within  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  endeavoring  to  discover  some  trace  of  the  retreat- 
ing party  of  Indiams.  As  Emmett  and  another  townsman  were 
strolling  through  the  rich  bottoms  near  a  place  called  the 
Indian  fields,  a  little  below  Mount  Vernon  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  in- 
cidents of  the  preceding  night.  Emmett  turned  to  his  com- 
panion with  a  hearty  laugh,  requested  him  to  sit  down  on  a 
log  nearby,  and  said  he  would  disclose  to  him  the  whole  cause 
of  the  alarm.  Whenhis  companion  was  seated,  Emmett  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  about  the  logrolling  and  the  boastings  of 
Crawford  as  to  his  personal  courage. 

"Believing  that  his  heart  wo\ild  quail  if  put  to  the  test, 
notwithstanding  his  pretensions  of  bravery,"  continued  Em- 
mett, "another  man  and  I  entered  into  conspiracy  against 
him.  Our  object  was  to  play  a  joke  upon  him  and  to  put  his 
fortitude  to  a  trial.  We  accordingly  waited  until  he  had 
started  honaeward.  Then,  having  in  some  small  degree  dis- 
guised ourselves,  and  having  taken  a  hasty  circiiitous  route, 
we  came  into  the  road  some  distance  before  him  and  con- 
cealed ourselves  behind  the  clump  of  trees  on  the  margin  of 
Dry  Creek,  Our  plan  succeeded  beyond  our  expectation.  We 
gave  the  poor  fellow  a  greater  fright  than  was  intended.  The 
joke  succeeded  so  well  that  when  we  discovered  the  course 
it  was  about  to  take,   we  determined  to  enjoy  it  longer.  " 

This  disclosure  being  made,  the  two  enjoyed  some 
merriment  at  the  expense  of  Crawford  and  the  deluded  vil- 
lagers. Then  they  laid  themselves  down  in  the  shade  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  appointed  time  for  making  their  report. 
In  the  evening  the  different  parties  returned,  bringing  the 
joyfiil   intelligence   that   the   enemy  had   certainly  fled  fronri 
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the  settlement,  as  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  The 
inhabitants  returned  to  their  places  of  residence  and  again 
enjoyed  peaceful  slumber.  And  it  was  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  several  weeks  that  the  deception  and  trick  that  had 
been  so  successfully  played  upon  Crawford,  suid,  indeed, 
upon  the  whole  village,  became  generally  known.  But  as  the 
ruse  was  intended  more  particiilarly  for  one  person,  and  as 
the  excitement  had  passed,  most  of  the  inhabitants  joined  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  joke.  By  common  consent  the  affair 
was  dubbed  "Craw^ford's  Defeat,"  under  whichname  the  cir- 
cumstance, with  all  the  incidents  herein  related,  is  yet  well 
remembered  by  the  old  residents  of  this  place. 
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The  Indian  tribes  of  every  region  of  continental  United  States 
have  produced  great  leaders.  American  history  has  been  influ- 
enced, and  American  literature  has  been  enriched  by  the  exploits 
and  achievements  of  these  notable  personalities.  Dissimilar  in 
culture  and  civilization  to  the  white  leaders  who  dispossessed  tJiem 
of  their  hunting  preserves  and  killed  or  drove  their  people  into 
exile,  these  native  chiefs  were  endowed  with  a  high  order  of  in- 
telligence and  skill  in  statecraft  and  proved  worthy  foes  to  their 
white  adversaries. 

The  following  Indian  chiefs  have  been  regarded  by  many  Amer- 
ican historians  as  pre-eminent:  Powhatan  in  Virginia,  Massassoit 
of  the  Wampanoags  in  Massachusetts,  Logan  of  the  Mingo,  Corn- 
stalk of  the  Shawnees,  Red  Jacket  of  the  Senecas,  Black  Hawk  of 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perce's,  Sitting  Bull  of  the 
Sioux,  Osceola  of  the  Seminoles,  and  Geronimo  of  the  Apaches. 
These  leaders  and  numerous  others  directed  the  stubborn  and  of- 
ten temporarily  effective  rear  guard  action  of  people  at  bay  in 
their  attempt  to  survive  the  annihilation  which  at  times  confronted 
them. 

The  Indian  population  on  the  continent  was  sparse.  A  prim- 
itive people  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage  of  civilization,  the 
Indians  were  a  nomadic  race;  reliance  upon  hunting  in  the  forest 
for  their  sustenance  necessitated  frequent  changes  of  residence  to 
ensure  an  adequate  game  supply.  As  the  white  man  encroached 
from  the  East  Coast,  the  Indian  was  driven  westward.  Every  tribe 
and  every  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  its  burden  of  displaced 
persons  and  fragments  of  alien  tribes.  Indian  peoples  differed 
greatly  among  themselves  in  culture,  language,  and  customs.  In- 
deed, they  were  probably  as  different  from  their  neighbors  as  are 
the  various  European  nationalities — Germans,  French,  Irish,  Ital- 
ians, and  English. 

The  earliest  white  men  who  made  contact  with  these  Indian 
tribes  were  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  languages  and  customs  of 
the  red  men.  The  conclusions  and  interpretations  drawn  by  these 
invaders  from  their  observations  were  often  erroneous  and  illogi- 
cal due  to  lack  of  information  and  scholarship  as  well  as  the  prej- 
udices engendered  by  the  controlling  religious  and  racial  bias  of 
the  times.  Certainly  much  of  the  white  man's  record  about  the  In- 
dians, their  tribal  divisions,  and  the  personalities  of  their  leaders 
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is  contradictory  and  incomplete. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  historical  facts  about  the  Indian 
leadership  of  our  own  region  when  it  was  the  frontier  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  established.  Prominent  Indian  leaders,  whose  abil- 
ities contemporary  whites  realized  and  respected,  moved  across 
the  scene  in  the  Old  Northwest  during  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
Indian  statesmen  wielded  great  influence  throughout  the  area  form- 
ing present-day  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  southern 
Canada.  Sometimes  their  activities  extended  into  the  country  now 
known  as  Minnesota,  western  New  York,  and  Kentucky;  occasion- 
ally these  leaders  were  potent  factors  even  in  areas  as  far  distant 
as  the  present-day  states  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

These  Indian  patriots  were  closely  connected  with  the  white 
settlement  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  the  St. 
Joseph  River.  The  site  had  been  from  time  immemorial  a  center 
of  political  and  economic  activity.  General  Wayne  noted  that  the 
agricultural  development  along  the  Maumee  River  was  equal  to  any 
that  he  had  ever  observed  elsewhere.  Even  though  these  copper- 
skinnedchiefs  were  frequently  engaged  in  frontier  politics  andwar- 
fare  far  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  three  rivers,  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  history  of  our  Fort  Wayne. 

It  is  with  admiration,  respect,  pride,  and  a  sense  of  history 
that  we  drop  this  petal  of  memory  upon  the  graves  of  Pontiac ,  the 
Prophet,  Little  Turtle,  Bukongehelas,  Blue  Jacket,  and  Tecumseh. 
They  were  regarded  by  their  race  as  an  aristocracy  of  intelligence 
at  least  as  important  as  that  of  Harmar.  St.  Clair,  Wayne,  and 
Harrison  by  the  white  race. 

Of  all  these  leaders.  Little  Turtle's  influence  was  most  po- 
ti'nt  locally.  The  annals  of  the  past  record  his  name  and  career 
among  the  illustrious.  Although  established  biographical  data  is 
scanty,  still,  there  is  enough  to  indicate  the  primacy  of  his  genius 
and  ability  both  in  battle  and  at  the  council  fire. 

Little  Turtle  (Michikinikwa  or  Me-she-kin-no-quah)  wasbom 
at  his  village  on  iCel  River  in  1752.  His  mother  was  a  Mahican 
and  his  father  a  Miami  chief,  but  the  Miami  custom  of  tracing  de- 
scent through  the  female  line  denied  him  any  hereditary  advantage 
from  his  paternal  line.  His  capabilities  were  outstanding  and  were 
so  recognized  by  his   fellows.     As  a  very  young   man  he  was   tall 
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and  sour  of  expression  and  disposition;  he  was  crafty  both  in  coun- 
cil and  on  the  field  of  battle . 

Very  early  he  fell  under  British  influence;  he  aided  them 
against  the  American  forces  during  the  Revolution.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  distinguished  military  career  lasting  twenty  years. 
Little  Turtle  participated  in  the  La  Balme  Massacre  in  1780;  he 
led  the  victorious  forces  which  inflicted  defeat  upon  the  American 
General  Harmar  at  the  Battle  of  Harmar's  Ford  in  1790;  and  he 
commanded  the  Indian  allies  who  defeated  General  Arthur  St.  Clair 
in  1791.  General  Anthony  Wayne  found  Little  Turtle  a  worthy  foe; 
the  latter  directed  Indian  attacks  and  skirmishes  against  Wayne's 
forces  as  they  advanced  northward  from  Cincinnati;  he  led  the  at- 
tack on  General  Wayne's  army  at  the  second  Battle  of  Fort  Recov- 
ery. These  are  the  highlights  of  a  long,  eventful,  and  on  the  whole, 
a  highly  successful  military  career.  Probably  the  most  important 
military  responsibility  entrusted  to  Little  Turtle  by  his  people  was 
as  commander  in  chief  on  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  of  General 
Harmar. 

After  St.  Clair's  defeat  at  Fort  Recovery,  Little  Turtle 
seems  to  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  probability  of  any  future 
Indian  successes.  His  observation  of  the  superior  tactics  and 
prudential  course  of  General  Wayne  convinced  him  that  the  Indian 
cause  was  now  definitely  in  jeopardy. 

An  episode  in  the  private  life  of  the  Miami  chief  now  set  in 
motion  certain  forces  which  were  to  weaken  his  power  over  his  own 
people.  William  Wells,  a  white  child,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
had  been  kidnapped  by  the  Miami  and  conveyed  from  his  home  in 
Kentucky  to  Kekionga.  He  was  formally  adopted  into  the  tribe  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Little  Turtle.  He  participated  in  various 
Indian  attacks  on  Americans,  but  when  Wayne  advanced  into  the 
Indian  country,  Wells  had  a  revulsion  of  feeling  regarding  his  as- 
sociation with  the  Indians  against  his  own  race .  He  now  determined 
to  abandon  his  Indian  wife  and  children  and  offer  his  services  to 
Wayne.  Bidding  farewell  to  his  father-in-law  he  said:  "We  have 
long  been  friends;  we  are  friends  yet,  until  the  sun  stands  sc  high 
(indicating  the  place)  in  the  heavens;  from  that  time  we  are  ene- 
mies and  may  kill  one  another.  "  Wayne  received  him  gladly  and 
appointed  him  chief  of  scouts.  The  incident  was  an  additional  fac- 
tor in  the  depression  of  Little  Turtle's  spirits. 


After  establishing  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Greeneville  and 
erecting  and  garrisoning  Fort  Recovery,  Wayne  invited  the  Indian 
chiefs  to  Fort  Greeneville  for  a  parley.  Little  Turtle,  Bluejacket, 
Bukongehelas,  and  other  chiefs  met  to  discuss  the  invitation  and 
to  formulate  policy;  they  gathered  before  a  campfire  at  night  for 
their  conference.  Little  Turtle  strongly  advocated  the  proposed 
meeting  with  Wayne  and  gave  emphatic  expression  to  his  viewpoint. 
He  stood  before  his  associates  in  front  of  the  council  fire  with  his 
"foot-long  ear  rings"  luridly  swinging  with  each  motion  of  his 
head;  as  he  spoke  the  firelight  caught  the  gleam  of  three  huge  nose 
jewels.  His  im{>osing  physical  presence  was  supported  by  a  repu- 
tation for  a  long  series  of  military  successes.  He  sought  to  con- 
vince his  fellow  chiefs  that  their  victories  over  the  whites  could 
not  always  continue  and  were  now  likely  to  be  reversed.  He  said: 
"We  have  beaten  them  twice  under  separate  commanders.  We 
cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  always  to  attend  us.  The 
Americans  are  now  led  by  a  Chief  who  never  sleeps;  night  and  day 
are  alike  to  him.  Notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young 
men,  we  have  never  been  able  to  surprise  iiim.  Think  well  of  this. 
There  Is  something  that  whispers  to  me.  it  would  be  prudent  to 
listen  to  his  offers  of  peace."  Bukongehelas,  mature  and  sea- 
soned, supported  Little  Turtle's  counsel. 

Chief  Blue  Jacket,  much  younger  and  little  exf)erienced  in 
war,  rash  in  council,  and  unimpressed  by  the  cautious  counsel  of 
his  elders,  turned  truculently  upon  Little  Turtle.  He  charged  the 
elder  chief  with  cowardice,  treachery,  and  self-interest  and  de- 
nounced him  to  the  others.  The  young  warrior  referred  to  the 
fact  that  William  Wells,  an  adopted  white  man,  and  son-in-law  of 
Little  Turtle,  had  become  chief  of  Wayne's  scouts.  Blue  Jacket 
said:  "Wayne's  money  had  bought  Little  Turtle's  heart."  The 
charge  effectually  silenced  Little  Turtle  ,  and  the  view  of  Chief  Blue 
Jacket  prevailed  among  the  other  chiefs.  Accordingly,  Wayne's 
olive  branch  was  refused. 

The  pacific  advice  of  Little  Turtle  seems  to  have  under- 
mined his  influence  with  his  own  people.  Thenceforth,  more  and 
more  they  regarded  him  as  an  apF>eascr  and  a  friend  of  the  whites; 
nevertheless,  he  lived  among  the  Miami  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
After  the  attack  on  Wayne's  forces  at  Fort  Recovery  in  1794,  Little 
Turtle  patriotically  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Indian  allies  from 


distant  points  from  abandoning  the  war  with  Wayne ,  but  was  un- 
successful. They  returned  to  their  far-off  homes,  and  thereafter 
the  Indian  forces  which  faced  General  Wayne  were  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  immediate  locality.  At  the  BatUe  of  Fallen  Timbers, 
Little  Turtle  was  in  command  of  Indian  sharpshooters,  but  he  was 
not  commander  in  chief  of  Indian  forces — another  evidence  of  the 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  his  own  tribe. 

In  the  conferences  between  Wayne  and  the  Indian  chiefs  fol- 
lowing the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  Little  Turtle  seems  to  have 
regained  some  of  his  former  importance.  He  served  his  people 
well  with  those  talents  for  which  he  was  recognized — eloquent  ora- 
tory and  crafty  diplomacy.  Little  Turtle  hoped  to  salvage  some- 
thing from  the  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  and  he  was 
unprepared  for  the  stiff  terms  demanded  of  the  hidians.  The  de- 
mands of  Wajme  were  inexorable.  Among  other  stipulations  he 
proposed  a  new  boundary  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  by 
drawing  a  straight  line  from  Fort  Recovery  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  rivers.  Little  Turtle  at  first  demurred  be- 
cause it  would  deprive  the  Indians  of  their  prized  hunting  grounds 
in  the  White  Water  Valley.  Wayne,  on  his  part,  probably  realized 
that  this  was  a  fertile  area  and  of  great  future  agricultural  value; 
he,  therefore,  insisted  on  settlement  on  his  own  terms.  Little 
Turtle,  a  realist,  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  end.  He  knew  that 
Wayne's  diplomacy  stemmed  from  the  strength  inherent  in  his  re- 
cent military  success  as  well  as  from  his  present  military  strength. 
The  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  had  given  Wayne  the  upper  hand,  and 
should  the  war  be  renewed,  Little  Turtle's  people  would  suffer 
still  more.  He  counseled  the  acceptance  of  the  hard  terms  im- 
posed by  the  conqueror.  Little  Turtle's  signature  is  on  the  Treaty 
of  Greeneville  and  several  other  successive  treaties. 

Wayne  recognized  in  Little  Turtle  a  contentious  and  intelli- 
gent personality,  albeit  one  with  great  potentialities  for  mischief. 
He  shrewdly  ordered  that  a  mansion  be  constructed  for  Little  Tur- 
tle, well  within  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Wayne. 

In  common  with  Pontiac,  Tecumseh,  and  Blue  Jacket,  Little 
Turtle  vigorously  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  white  man's  civ- 
ilization with  its  arts,  customs,  and  foreign  values  into  the  life  of 
the  Indians.  He  believed  and  argued  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  pro- 
vided each  race  of  his  creation  with  the  arts  peculiar  to  its  needs. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

1.  Sword. 

Griswold — Pictorial  History  of  Fort  Wayne,  pp.  196-197, 
Note  4  (excerpt). 

"In  one  spot  was  found  a  collection  of  silver  crosses  and 
dishes,  but  the  most  interesting  specimen  was  a  swordwhich, 
it  is  believed,  was  the  identical  weapon  that  George  Wash- 
ington gave  to  Chief  Little  Turtle  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  President.  " 

2.  Cross. 

The  cross  (according  to  Mrs,  Rawles,  museum  curator)  is 
not  a  Jesuit  cross,  but  a  patriarchal  cross.  It  is  stamped 
with  the  initials  "RC  ,  "  those  of  Robert  Cruickshank,  Mont- 
real silversmith. 

3.  Leg  band  (according  to  Mrs.  Rawles). 

The  leg  band  is  from  the  grave  and  is  initialed  "RC.  " 

4.  Watch. 

The  watch  having  a  solid  gold  case  was  presented  to  the  mu- 
seum by  the  heirs  of  William  Geake.  According  to  tradition 
this  watch  was  given  to  Little  Turtle  by  the  British.  The 
Godfrey  family  became  its  owners  for  several  generations 
and  then  passed  it  on  to  Mr.  Geake  (according  to  Mrs. 
Rawles). 


Relics  are  housed  in  the  Allen  County-Fort  Wayne  Historical  So- 
ciety Museum;  photography  is  by  A.  Subzda. 


He  argued  that  the  contact  of  the  Indian  with  the  white  man  would 
result  in  additional  creature  wants  which  could  only  be  satisfied 
by  making  the  Indian  dependent  upon  the  white.  The  savage  free- 
dom of  his  people,  he  thought,  was  a  greater  treasure  than  any 
material  comforts  secured  from  the  whites. 

Nevertheless,  Little  Turtle  was  granted  an  annuity  by  the 
American  government  for  services  rendered  to  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Indians  of  the  area  af- 
ter 1800.  While  General  Harrison  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
services,  the  record  shows  that  Little  Turtle's  annuity  was  in- 
creased in  1805  by  $50  plus  the  gift  of  a  negro  slave.  Incidentally, 
this  is  the  only  known  record  of  negro  slavery  in  Allen  County. 

During  the  last  decade  of  his  life  Little  Turtle  lost  most  of 
his  power  and  influence  with  his  people.  In  this  same  period,  his 
fame  among  Americans  became  legendary,  and  he  was  acclaimed 
a  popular  Indian  hero.  On  an  expense  account  provided  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  he  visited  a  number  of  eastern  cities  of  the  young 
republic.  As  early  as  1797  he  visited  President  Washington  at 
Philadelphia  and  was  presented  with  an  ornate  sword.  In  inter- 
views with  the  French  philosopher,  Volney,  Little  Turtle  explained 
the  practices  of  the  Indians;  he  also  aided  Volney  in  the  compilation 
of  a  vocabulary  of  Indian  words.  General  Kosciusko,  the  great 
Polish  patriot  and  leader  of  the  American  Revolution,  presented 
him  with  a  pair  of  elegantly  mounted  pistols. 

When  Tecumseh's  Conspiracy  became  a  menace  to  American 
power  in  the  Fort  Wayne  area,  Little  Turtle  succeeded  in  dissuad- 
ing the  Miami  from  participating,  and  thus  prevented  much  furtlier 
bloodshed.  After  a  brief  residence  near  Fort  Wayne,  Little  Turtle 
returned  to  his  native  village  some  twenty  miles  from  the  city  on 
the  Eel  River  where  the  United  States  government  built  a  home  for 
him.  He  visited  Fort  Wayne  frequently  and  received  medical  aid 
from  the  American  Army  surgeon  at  the  Fort.  His  last  years  were 
burdened  by  frequent  attacks  of  gout,  and  he  passedon  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  in  1812.  His  native  village  was  still  in  existence 
at  that  time. 

One  of  Little  Turtle's  greatest  contributions  toward  the  civ- 
ilization of  his  people  was  that  of  inducing  the  Miami  Indians  to 
abandon  the  rites  and  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  In  recent  years 
his  grave  was  opened;    all  the  artifacts  interred  with  him  were 
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removed  and  placed  on  exhibit  at  the  local  museum  of  the  Allen 
County-Fort  Wayne  Historical  Society.  Among  these  precious 
relics  is  the  ornamental  sword  given  Little  Turtle  by  President 
Washington. 
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FOREWORD 

The  following  publication  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Dwight  L.  Smith's  doctoral  dissertation  INDIAN  LAND 
CESSIONS  IN  THE  OLD  NORTHWEST,  1795-1809.  The  text  is 
reprinted  from  the  OHIO  STATE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL QUARTERLY,  Volume  LIX,  July,  1950.  Both  the  author 
and  the  Ohio  Historical  Society  have  graciously  granted  per- 
mission to  reproduce  the  article. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  Allen  County  present  Dr.  Smith's  article  in  the  hope  that  this 
important  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Northwest  will  be 
interesting  and  informative  to  Library  patrons. 
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The  son  of  Clarence  and  Mary  (Barnhart)  Smith,  Dwight  L. 
Smith  was  born  April  11,  1918,  in  West  Elkton,  Ohio.  After  com- 
pleting his  secondary  education  at  Roosevelt  High  School  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  he  continued  his  higher  education  in  the  Hoosier  State.  He 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Indiana  Central  College 
in  1940;  in  the  following  year,  Indiana  University  granted  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts.  In  1949  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
was  conferred  on  Dwight  Smith  by  Indiana  University.  His  major 
fields  of  study  were  early  and  middle  American  history  and  modern 
European  history;  his  minor  field  was  international  law  and  re- 
lations. During  the  summer  of  1949,  he  engaged  in  post-doctorate 
research  in  Midwestern  history  and  American  Indian  ethnohistory. 

Dr.  Smith  has  had  consideru.ble  experience  in  the  teaching 
profession.  His  former  positions  follow:  instructor  in  history 
and  mathematics,  Indiana  Central  College,  1942-43;  teaching  fellow 
in  American  history,  Indiana  University,  1947-49;  instructor  in 
American  history,  Ohio  State  University,  1949-53;  visiting  instruc- 
tor in  American  history  and  political  science,  Centre  College  of 
Kentucky,  summer,  1952.  Dr.  Smith  served  as  special  projects 
historian  for  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
1950-51. 

In  1943  Smith  interrupted  his  academic  career  for  service 
in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps.  His  assignments  included 
interviewing  and  record  maintenance  in  officer  personnel  work. 
He  served  overseas  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  War  with  the  Twentieth 
Air  Force.  He  was  discharged  in  1946  with  the  rank  of  staff  ser- 
geant. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  following  professional  organ- 
izations: Indiana  Historical  Society,  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio,  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
Ohio  Academy  of  History,  Historical  Society  of  Northwestern  Ohio, 
Central  States  Anthropological  Society,  Mississippi  Valley  Histori- 
cal Association,  American  Historical  Association,  Canadian  Histori- 
cal Association,  and  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 
He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Zeta,  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  and  Sigma  Theta 
Epsilon.  Since  1953  he  has  served  on  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  editorial  board  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Historic  Indian  Conference. 

His  dissertation,  INDIAN  LAND  CESSIONS  IN  THE  OLD 
NORTHWEST,    1795-1809,    was  accepted  by  Indiana  University  in 


partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate.  His  book, 
FROM  GREENE  VILLE  TO  FALLEN  TIMBERS;  A  JOURNAL  OF 
THE  WAYNE  CAMPAIGN,  JULY  28-  SEPTEMBER  14.  1794,  was 
published  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  in  1952.  He  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  professional  publications.  Dr.  Smith,  assist- 
ant professor  of  American  history  at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  academic  year  1954-55  as 
Carnegie  visiting  assistant  professor  in  history  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


Far  from  being  the  least  of  the  many  problems  with  which 
the  United  States  had  to  contend  at  its  beginning  was  the  settling 
of  difficulties  between  the  Indians  and  whites  on  the  frontier.  If 
the  new  nation  were  to  grow  in  size,  as  apparently  it  was  doing, 
the  native  Indians  would  have  to  be  removed,  absorbed,  or  ex- 
tirpated, either  voluntarily  or  by  force.  The  decade  from  1783 
to  1793  was  one  in  which  neither  voluntary  nor  forcible  means 
brought  a  solution.  Peace  emissaries  and  military  expeditions 
alike  suffered  defeat,  and  the  Indians  became  more  and  more  rest- 
less and  unsettled.  Only  after  a  carefully  planned  and  executed 
campaign  by  General  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  were  the  Indians 
faced  with  no  other  alternative  but  to  make  peace.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville,  August  3,  1795. 

When  the  American  Revolution  was  officially  ended  with  the 
exchange  of  treaty  ratifications  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  May  12,  1784,  the  Indians  had  neither  been  consulted 
about  the  treaty  nor  mentioned  in  it.^  The  war  was  only  sus- 
pended in  the  interior  by  the  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  A  supplementary  peace  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  liquidate  the  war  in  the  West.  Congress  attempted  to  effect  a 
general  settlement,  and  referred  the  problem  of  conciliating  the 


This  is  the  text  of  a  paper  given  at  the  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  Oklahoma  City,  April  20-22,  1950. 

^  A  British  oRicer  described  the  great  disgust  which  prevailed  among  the  In- 
dians when  they  learned  of  the  proposed  treaty  and  its  boundaries.  Allen  Maclean 
to  Frederick  Haldimand  (abstract).  May  18,  1783,  in  "Calendar  of  Haldimand  Col- 
lection," Report  on  Canadian  Archives  (37  vols.,  Ottawa,  1882-1929),  1886,  pp.  32-33. 
The  Calendar  of  the  Haldimand  Collection  is  in  three  volumes  scattered  through  the 
Reports  for  the  years  1884  through  1889.  The  abstract  of  the  letter  referred  to  above 
is  in  Volume  U,  which,  with  its  own  pagination,  begins  at  the  end  of  the  Report  for 
1886. 


Indians  to  a  special  cummittee  for  study.  The  committee  pro- 
posed a  general  boundary  line  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Great 
Miami  River  in  Ohio  from  its  moulh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mad 
River  in  present  Dayton,  thence  northward  to  the  Maumee  River, 
and  down  that  river  to  Lake  Erie.*  George  Washington  suggested 
much  the  same  boundary  plus  the  inclusion  of  the  settlement 
at  Detroit.'  The  report  of  a  subsequent  committee,  under  Thomas 
Jefferson's  chairmanship,  advocated  a  westward  shift  of  the  pro- 
posed boundary,  with  the  meridian  line  "passing  through  the  low- 
est point  of  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio"  and  extending  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  Slates.  Realizing  that  congress  lacked 
the  means  of  raising  an  overwhelming  force  needed  to  impose  the 
general  settlement  envisioned  by  the  previous  committee,  it  was 
now  advocated  that  separate  negotiations  and  separate  treaties  be 
made  with  the  several  tribes  "at  different  limes  and  places."  * 

Actually  the  hardy  frontiersmen  were  given  free  reign  to 
invade  the  Indian  country.  They  gave  no  heed  to  the  unenforce- 
able orders  of  congress  against  the  private  purchase  and  occupa- 
tion of  Indian  lands.  Piecemeal  treaties  were  negotiated  in  hof)es 
that  the  combined  efforts  would  at  least  roughly  approximate  a 
settlement  of  the  problem.*  Peace  became  more,  rather  than  less, 
tenuous  as  the  Indians  observed  that  the  treaties  were  not  adhered 
to  by  the  whites.  Sporadically,  raids  and  depredations  continued 
and  increased  on  the  frontier.  The  problem  was  not  being  solved. 
To  survive,  the  frontiersman  had  to  be  as  adept  with  his  gun  as  he 
was  efficient  with  his  ax.  Nor  was  the  Indian  alone  responsible. 
Henry  Knox  asserted  that  "the  injuries  and  murders  have  been  so 
reciprocal,  that  it  would  be  a  point  of  critical  investigation  to 
know  on  which  side  they  have  been  the  greatest."    He  urged  upon 


•The  full  committer  report  of  October  15.  1783.  is  pTen  in  WorthinRton  C 
Ford  and  others,  rds.,  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774-1789  (34  toIs., 
Washinpton,  lf«U37).  XXV.  f.RO-688. 

•Wa-shinpton  to  Jamen  Duane,  Se|.teml>er  7,  1783.  in  John  C  Fitzpatrick,  ed.. 
The  ITritintu  of  Grorfr  Washington  (30  vols.,  Washington.  1931-14).  XXVII.  133-140. 

*The  full  committee  report  of  March  19,  17B4.  is  gircn  in  Ford.  Journals  oj 
the  Continental  Congress,  XXVI.  152-155. 

•Treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix.  October  22.  178-i;  Fort  Mcintosh.  January  21. 
1785;  Fort  Finney,  January  31.  1786;  and  Fort  Harmar  (two  trealica),  January  9, 
1789.' 
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Washington  the  definite  need  for  something  to  be  done  and  pre- 
dicted that  "unless  some  dicisive  [sic\  measures  are  immediately 
adopted  to  terminate  those  mutual  hostilities,  they  will  probably 
become  general  among  all  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio."* 

As  early  as  July  1789  the  president  began  to  collect  from  all 
possible  sources  information  relative  to  the  situation  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  form  a  just  opinion  and  reach  some  definite  de- 
cisions/ Three  months  later  he  issued  instructions  to  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Indians  were  more  inclined  to  war  or  peace.  If  the  latter, 
then  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  it  at  once.  If  not  peace,  and 
hostilities  should  continue  against  the  frontiers,  then  "you  are 
hereby  authorized  and  emj)owered  ...  to  call  ,  .  .  for  such  de- 
tachments of  militia  [from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia]  as  you 
may  judge  proper."  Washington  thereby  committed  himself  to 
whatever  decision  St.  Clair  should  make.  Knox  tempered  these 
instructions  by  pointing  out  to  St.  Clair  that  a  general  treaty  made 
with  the  Indians  was  greatly  to  be  desired  and  that  he  should  bend 
every  effort  towards  that  end.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  government  was  not  yet  ready  or  prepared 
to  chastise  the  "renegades,"  St.  Clair  was  quite  willing  to  attempt 
a  peaceful  solution.  He  was  dubious,  nevertheless,  as  to  whether 
this  might  be  obtained  at  all  without  the  display  and  possibly  the 
use  of  force.* 

In  April  1790  St.  Clair  dispatched  Antoine  Gamelin,  Indifin 
agent,  trader,  and  notary  public  at  Vincennes,  to  the  tribes  and 
villages  of  the  Wabash  River  and  to  the  Miami  nations  residing 
on  the  Maumee  River.  He  carried  a  message  which  indicated 
that  the  United  States  desired  to  establish  a  general  peace  v.ith 


*  Knox  to  Washington,  June  15,  1789,  in  American  State  Papers  (38  toU., 
Wwhington,  1832-61).  Indian  Affairs,  I.  12-14. 

'Tobias  I>ear  to  William  Jackson,  July  22,  1789,  in  Qarence  E.  Carter,  oomp. 
and  ed..  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States  (U  roLv  Washington,  1934- 
),  II,  The  Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.  1787I803,  199. 

'Washington  to  Sl  Clair,  October  6,  1789,  in  American  State  Papers,  Indian 
Affairs,  I,  96-97;  Knox  to  St.  Qair,  December  19,  1789,  in  Carter,  Territorial  Papers, 
The  Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  II,  224-226. 

•Su  Qair  to  Knox.  January  26,  1790,  in  William  H.  Smith,  e<L,  The  St.  CUdr 
Papers   (2  Tola.,  Gncinnati,  1882),  II,  132  133. 
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all  the  neighboring  Indians,  but  which  at  the  same  time  firmly 
stated  that  they  must  abstain  from  further  depredations.  Gamelin 
returned  from  his  mission  without  having  succeeded  in  making 
peace.  Upon  receipt  of  this  news,  St.  Clair  decided  to  carry  out 
offensive  operations  against  the  Indians.  In  this  he  received  the 
concurrence  of  Knox,  who  felt  there  was  no  other  alternative  but 
"to  extirpate,  utterly,  if  possible,  the  said  banditti."  ^^ 

A  punitive  expedition  was  prepared  for  early  fall  by  which 
the  United  States  was  to  demonstrate  its  power  by  destroying  the 
crops  and  villages  of  the  Indians  with  a  sudden  stroke.  General 
Josiah  Harmar's  army  of  militia  and  regulars  marched  in  mid- 
October  to  the  principal  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumee  River  only 
to  find  them  deserted.  Supplies,  corn  fields,  and  five  Miami  vil- 
lages were  destroyed.  In  two  encounters  with  the  Indians  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Miami  chief  Little  Turtle,  however,  the 
Americans  were  routed  and  driven  back  in  disorder.^^  Encour- 
aged by  this,  which  they  interpreted  from  their  standpoint  as  be- 
ing a  complete  failure  for  Harmar,  the  Indians  became  bolder. 
On  January  2,  1791,  a  band  of  Shawnee  massacred  about  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Big  Bottom  settlement,  about  forty  miles  up 
the  Muskingum  River  from  Marietta  in  Ohio.  Rufus  Putnam  de- 
clared that  "the  Indians  were  much  elated  with  their  success  & 
threatened  there  should  not  remain  a  Smoak  on  the  ohio  by  the 
time  the  Leaves  put  out."  " 

A  congressional  appropriation  and  provision  for  an  addi- 
tional force  of  men  indicated  official  reaction  to  the  Harmar  de- 
feat and  the  Big  Bottom  massacre.  To  do  what  Harmar  had  failed 


'"For  the  journal  of  Gamelin's  mission,  April  5  to  May  5,  1790,  see  American 
State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs.  I,  93-94;  St  Clair  to  Knox,  August  23,  1790,  ibid.,  I, 
92-93;  circular  letter,  St.  Clair  to  county  lieutenants,  July  15,  1790,  ibid.,  I,  94-95; 
Knox  to  Harmar,  June  7,  1790,  and  August  24,  1790,  ibid.,  I,  97-98,  99. 

"  Harmar  to  Matthew  Ernest,  commanding  at  Fort  Pitt,  August  13,  1790,  in 
[William  H.  Denny,  ed.].  Military  Journal  of  Major  Ebenezer  Denny  (Philadelphia, 
1859),  254-255.  A  day  by  day  description  of  the  expedition  is  given  ibid.,  140-149. 
Denny  was  Harmar's  aide.  See  also  Knox  to  St.  Clair,  September  14,  1790,  in  Smith, 
St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  181-183.  Harmar's  journal.  Captain  John  Armstrong's  journal, 
and  other  accounts  are  reproduced  in  Basil  Meek,  "General  Harmar's  Expedition," 
Ohio  State  Archaeoloeical  and  Historical  Quarterly,  XX  (1911),  74-108. 

"  Rowena  Buell,  comp.  and  ed.,  The  Memoirs  of  Rufus  Putnam  and  Certain 
Official  Papers  and  Correspondence  (Boston  and  New  York,  1903),  112,  113. 


to  do  became  the  task  assigned  to  St.  Clair.*'  As  a  final  attempt 
at  peace,  congress  commissioned  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor  to  the 
Wabash  and  Maumee  regions.  Cornplanter  and  some  of  his  fel- 
low Seneca  tribesmen,  who  were  convinced  that  the  United  States 
wanted  only  f>eace,  were  also  engaged  "to  undertake  to  impress 
the  hostile  Indians  with  the  consequences  of  their  persisting  in 
hostilities,  and  also  of  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  United 
States."  Proctor's  mission  came  to  naught,  because  the  Indians 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  peace  plans.  A  letter 
from  St.  Clair  to  the  Iroquois,  which  urged  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  western  tribes,  on  the  one  hand  and  Proctor's  mission 
on  the  other,  merely  led  to  confusion  and  unbelief  in  their  minds.'' 
As  a  preliminary  action,  St.  Clair  sent  General  Charles  Scott 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Wea  on  the  Wabash  River.  This  and 
a  second  expedition  to  the  same  region  under  General  James  Wil- 
kinson accomplished  little  but  the  burning  of  some  deserted  vil- 
lages and  corn  fields  and  the  taking  of  a  few  prisoners.  They  did 
make  the  Indians  more  unitedly  determined  ag?inst  the  encroach- 
ments on  their  rights  and  lands.  Peace  had  not  been  brought  to 
the  frontier."  The  projected  expedition  under  St.  Clair  would 
accomplish  the  desired  end,  so  it  was  hoped.  Jefferson  epito- 
mized this  feeling  when  he  said,  "I  hope  we  shall  give  the  Indians 
a  thorough  drubbing  this  summer."  "  At  sunrise  on  November 
4,  1791,  a  "drubbing"  was  given,  not  by  the  whites,  but  by  the 
Indians  to  St.  Clair's  army.  They  inflicted  a  slaughter  and  defeat 
that  has  often  been  compared  to  General  Edward  Braddock's  de- 
feat of  1755." 


"thid..  112-113:  "An  Act  for  RBising  and  Adding  Anothrr  Rcfrimrnt  to  the 
Military  Establishmrnt  of  the  Unilfd  States,  and  for  Making  Further  Provisions  for 
the   Protrrtion  of  the  FronticPi,"  March  3,  1791,  [/.  5.  Statutes  at  Large,  I,  222-224. 

"  Proctor's  journal.  March  11  to  May  21,  1791,  in  American  State  Papers,  In- 
dian Affairs,   I,   149-165;    speeches   l>etwecn    Washington   and   Cornplanter,   December 

1790.  ihid.,  145-116. 

"Knox   to  Scott,   March  9.   1791,  ibid.,   I,   129-130:    Scott  to   Knox.  June  28, 

1791.  ibid..  I,  131-13.3;  St.  Clair  to  Wilkinson,  July  31.  1791.  ibid.,  II,  227-229;  Wil- 
kinson to  St.  Clair,  Augu-t  24,  1791,  ihid.,  I.  1.33-135. 

"  Jefferson  to  Wa-hington,  April  17,  1791,  in  Paul  L.  Ford,  ed..  The  Writings 
of  Thnnuis  Jefferson  (10  vols..  New  York,  1R92-99),  V.  320  322. 

"See  "Winthrop  Sargent's  Diary  While  with  General  .Arthur  St.  Qair'f  Ex- 
pedition  Against   the   Indians."   Ohia  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly, 
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The  two  years  following  St.  Clair's  defeat,  1792-94,  were 
years  of  negotiations  from  which  peace  failed  to  materialize. 
Several  attempts  were  made,  with  some  of  the  American  agents 
being  murdered  and  some  being  turned  away.  One  emissary, 
Rufus  Putnam,  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  tribes.  The  senate  re- 
fused to  give  its  ratification  to  the  document,  however,  because 
there  was  lacking  in  it  a  statement  that  would  recognize  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  United  States  to  the  {)reemi)tion  of  the  Indian 
lands.**  Much  more  so  than  any  of  the  previous  efforts,  a  pro- 
jected general  council  of  the  Indians  for  the  summer  of  1793,  to 
which  the  United  Stales  had  been  invited,  promised  success.  Ben- 
jamin Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph,  and  Timotiiy  Pickering  were 
appointed  commissioners,  and  careful  i)lans  and  instructions  were 
made  to  insure  the  desired  outcome.  An  understanding  was  not 
reached,  because  the  Indians  demanded  the  Ohio  River  as  their 
southern  boundary  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  treaty  of  peace.'* 

In  the  meantime  the  Americans  were  well  aware  of  the  situ- 
ation and  were  amply  preparing  so  that  another  defeat  such  as 
St.  Clair's  in  1791  would  not  occur  again.  Immediately  upon  the 
breakdown  of  the  negotiations  of  1793  the  three  commissioners 
notified  commanding  and  responsible  officers  on  the  frontier  that 
"the  Indians  have  refused  to  make  peace."  Anthony  Wayne,  who 
had  succeeded  St.  Clair  to  the  military  command,  was  warned  that 
"a  defeat  at  the  present  time,  and  under  present  circumstances, 
would  be  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  interests  of  our 
country."     Since  the  autumn  months  of  1792,  Wayne  had  been 


XXXIII  (19241,  237-273:  Dcniiv,  Military  Journal;  "Captain  NVwman's  OriRind 
Joiirnnl  of  St.  (flair's  (^amjiaign,"  Visconsin  Magazine  of  History,  II  (191R).  44-73; 
Frairr  K.  WiUnn,  rd.,  Journal  of  Capt.  Uanirl  Hradley,  .4n  Epic  of  the  Ohio  Frottr 
tier   (Grrrnville.  Ohio.  1935).  9-34. 

"Treaty  of  Srptrml..r  ?7,  1792.  in  Bucll.  Memoirs  of  Rufus  Putnam,  363  366; 
KnoT  to  Putnam,  Ffhriiarv  11.  1793,  ibid.,  377;  Journal  of  the  Executive  Proceedings 
pI  the  Senate  of  thr  United  States  of  America,  1-20  cong.  (3  vok.  WashinRton. 
1828).   I,   128.   134-135,   14-H46. 

"Knox  lo  Lincoln.  Randolph,  and  PirkrrinR.  April  26,  1793.  in  American 
Slate  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  34i0-342;  journal  of  Lincoln.  Randolph,  and  Picker- 
ing, Hid.,  I,  342-360. 
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organizing  and  drilling  his  forces  in  adequate  preparation  for  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Indians.^** 

The  impetuousness  and  impatience  of  the  Indians  led  them 
to  attempt  a  decisive  action  before  they  were  properly  mobilized 
and  organized  for  action.  On  the  morning  of  June  30,  1794,  a 
large  force  of  about  two  thousand  Indians  attacked  a  train  of 
packhorses  that  on  the  day  before  had  delivered  flour  to  Fort  Re- 
covery from  headquarters  at  Camp  Greene  Ville.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "a  general  assault"  on  the  fort  itself.  Lack  of  morale, 
organization,  and  proper  leadership  brought  about  a  partial  dis- 
integration of  the  Indian  forces.  "I  must  observe  with  grief," 
wrote  a  British  officer  in  his  diary,  "that  the  Indians  had  never 
[had]  it  in  their  power  to  do  more — and  have  done  so  little."  ^^ 

The  Indians  gradually  reassembled,  after  judicious  encour- 
agement from  the  British,  in  anticipation  of  what  they  believed 
would  mean  the  defeat  of  Wayne.  As  late  as  mid-August,  Wayne 
was  still  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  and  sent  a  message 
inviting  them  to  meet  with  him.  "This  last  overture  of  Peace" 
was  rejected  and  Wayne  marched  forward  once  more.*^  On  the 
morning  of  August  20,  1794,  the  American  forces  met  the  Indians 
in  a  field  of  fallen  timber,  apparently  selected  by  the  latter  be- 
cause of  the  cover  it  aflforded  them  and  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  British  Fort  Miamis,  from  which  they  received  more  than 
moral  support.  As  the  tide  of  battle  turned  against  them,  how- 
ever, the  Indians  discovered  a  miscalculation  in  their  hopes.  The 
fort  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  them  as  a  haven  of  refuge.     In 


"Lincoln,  Randolph,  and  Pickering  to  Knox,  August  21,  1793,  ibid.,  I,  359- 
360;  letters  to  frontier  officers,  ibid.,  I,  357-359;  Knox  to  Wayne,  September  3,  1793, 
in  [Isaac  Wayne],  "Biography  of  General  Wayne,"  The  Casket,  V  (1830),  113;  Wil- 
son, Journal  of  Capt.  Daniel  Bradley,  SlfiF.  The  Casket  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
publication  better  known  as  Graham's  Magazine. 

*•  Wayne  to  Knox,  July  7,  1794,  in  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I, 
487-488;  "Diary  of  an  Officer  in  the  Indian  Country,"  June  14  to  July  2,  1794,  in 
Ernest  A.  Cruikshank,  ed..  The  Correspondence  of  Lieut.  Governor  John  Graves 
Simcoe  (5  vols.,  Toronto,  1923-31),  V,  90-94. 

"  Alexander  McKee  to  Governor  Simcoe,  July  26,  1794,  in  Cruikshank,  Simcoe 
Correspondence,  II,  344-345;  Wayne  to  the  Indians,  August  13,  1794,  ibid.,  II,  371-372. 
See  also  ibid.,  II,  373-374,  379-380. 
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about  two  hours  Wayne  had  crushed  and  routed  the  enemy  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  were  completely  demoralized.^ 

Wayne  exercised  great  restraint  as  he  approached  the  British 
Fort  Miamis,  for  he  had  authority  to  take  it  if  he  chose.  "If  .  .  . 
in  the  course  of  your  operations  against  the  Indian  enemy,  it 
should  become  necessary  to  dislodge  the  party  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Miami,"  wrote  Knox  in  April  1794,  "you  are  hereby  authorized, 
in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  do  it."  Major 
William  Campbell,  the  British  commander,  and  Wayne  resorted 
to  an  exchange  of  notes,  which,  though  couched  in  the  strongest 
terms,  failed  to  produce  any  dire  results.^*  After  destroying  all 
the  surrounding  fields  and  villages  of  the  Indians,  and  posts  and 
property  of  British  traders,  the  American  forces  marched  back  to 
Fort  Defiance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize  River,  cutting  a  wide 
path  of  destruction  on  either  side  of  the  Maumee  River  while  en 
loute."'  Before  moving  farther,  Wayne  renewed  his  offer  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace,  but  with  no  results.'"  He  then  moved  up  the 
Maumee  River  to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Marys 
rivers,  where  he  erected  Fort  Wayne.  Late  in  October  he  returned 
to  Greene  Ville  and  prepared  it  for  his  winter  quarters.^^ 

For  a  while  after  Fallen  Timbers  there  was  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Indians  might  collect  their  wits  sufficiently  to  con- 
front Wayne  with  a  more  formidable  opposition  than  they  had 
offered  him  on  August  20.  John  Graves  Simcoe,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada,  called  them  together  in  council  at  Browns- 
town,  a  Wyandot  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  River  in 
Michigan,  hoping  to  recoup  the  British  losses  in  prestige  with  the 
Indians  and  to  regain  their  support.  The  closed  gates  of  Fort 
Miamis  had  done  something  which  Simcoe  could  not  undo.     The 


"  "Daily  Journal  of  Wayne's  Campaign,  from  July  28th  to  November  2d,  1794, 
Including  an  Account  of  the  Memorable  Battle  of  20th  August,"  American  Pioneer, 
I  (1842),  315-322,  351-357. 

"Knox  to  Wayne,  [April]  1794,  in  Wayne,  loc.  cit.,  115;  notes  exchanged 
between  Wayne  and  Campbell,  in  Cruikshank,  Simcoe  Correspondence,  II,  405-408. 

"  Wayne  to  Knox,  August  28,  1794,  in  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs, 
I,  491. 

"Wayne  to  the  Indians,  September  12,  1794,  in  Cruikshank,  Simcoe  Corre- 
spondence, III,  79-80. 

''Wilson,  Journal  of  Capt.  Daniel  Bradley. 
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Indians  were  "very  low  spirited  and  disheartened"  and  began  to 
feel  that  what  looked  to  them  as  the  inevitable  loss  of  their  land 
was  due  to  the  interference  of  the  British.^*  This  discontent  was 
to  be  of  value  to  Wayne  in  his  establishment  of  a  peace  with  them. 

Wayne  was  now  in  the  position  to  effect  what  his  predecessors 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  Assuredly  his  superiority  of  force 
would  permit  him  to  dictate  any  terms  he  liked,  but  such  terms 
would  be  honored  only  so  long  as  this  superiority  was  present  in 
the  Indian  country.  Nine  months  elapsed,  however,  from  the 
initial  request  for  peace  by  the  Indians  before  the  signing  of  the 
treaty.  The  Indians  acquiesced  only  after  they  were  fully  satis- 
fied in  their  minds  with  the  stipulations  and  provisions  of  the 
agreement. 

As  early  as  November  3,  1794,  the  Indians  began  to  make 
known  their  desires  that  a  peace  be  effected.  On  that  day  a  Wyan- 
dot delegation  told  Wayne:  "We  .  .  .  now  wish  for  peace,  and 
are  determined  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  scalping  knife  deep  in  the 
ground."  Wayne  complimented  them  on  their  peace  overtures 
and  proposed  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  of  1789  "as  a  prelim- 
inary or  foundation,  upon  which  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace 
shall  be  established."  ^^  The  efforts  of  Simcoe  and  other  British 
officials  perturbed  him.  That  they  were  preventing  most  of  the 
Indians  from  coming  to  him,  he  was  certain.  That  the  Indians 
were  exercising  duplicity  between  Simcoe  and  himself,  he  be- 
lieved. By  mid-December,  however,  Wayne  reported  to  the  sec- 
retary of  war  that  he  had  "succeeded  in  dividing  and  distracting 
the  counsels  of  the  hostile  Indians,"  so  that  he  hoped  "eventually 
to  [be  able  to]  bring  about  a  general  peace,  or  to  compel  the  re- 


™ William  Chew  to  Joseph  Chew  (extract),  October  24,  1794,  in  "Canadian 
Archives,  Indian  Affairs,"  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  Historical  Col- 
lections, XX  (1892),  380;  Joseph  Brant  to  Joseph  Chew  (extract),  October  22,  1794, 
ibid.,  XX,  379-380;  council  proceedings,  in  "Canadian  Archives,  Colonial  Office  Rec- 
ords," ibid.,  XXV  (1896),  40-46. 

^  Speech  of  a  Wyandot  chief  to  Wayne,  November  3,  1794,  in  American  State 
Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  527;  speech  of  Wayne  to  the  Wyandot,  November  4,  1794, 
ibid.,  I,  528;  Wayne  to  ,  November  5,  1794,  ibid.,  I,  549. 
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fractory  to  pass  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  northwest  side  of  the 

II         <<  so 
akes. 

During  the  winter  months,  Indian  deputations  continued  to 
appear  at  Greene  Ville  bearing  "white  flags"  and  willing  to  bury 
their  tomahawks  and  to  make  peace."  These  Indian  movements 
were  viewed  with  misgivings  by  the  British.  "By  reports  from  all 
Quarters,"  wrote  the  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  "I  am  appre- 
hensive that  the  Indians  have  serious  intentions  of  making  peace 
.  .  .  with  the  United  States."  " 

Indeed,  in  the  first  two  months  of  1795  the  American  com- 
mander and  the  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  entered  into  i)rclim- 
inary  articles  calling  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
a  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners.  Most  important,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  June  15  of  the  same  year  was  set  as  a  date  for  the 
beginning  of  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  peace 
treaty.*'  Soon  after  this  welcome  news  reached  Philadelphia,  the 
secretary  of  war  instructed  St.  Clair  to  relax  the  American  vigil- 
ance and  defense  on  the  frontier  by  dispensing  with  most  of  the 
militia.  In  the  meantime,  more  Indians  continued  to  make  their 
way  to  Greene  Ville  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  too  were  in  favor 
of  an  established  peace.** 


"Intelligence  report  to  Wayne,  November  10,  1794.  ibid.,  I,  529;  Wayne  to 
Knox,  November  12,  1794,  ibid^  I.  526-527;  Wayne  to  Knox  (extract),  December  23, 
1794,  ibid..  547-548. 

"  Entries  for  November  5  and  December,  1794,  in  Journal,  Thomas  Taylor 
Underwood,  March  26,  1792  to  March  18,  1800,  An  Old  Soldier  in  Wayne  i  Army 
(Cincinnati,  1945),  20;  Colonel  John  F.  Ilamtramrk.  commandinp,  to  Wayne,  Fort 
Wayne,  Deceml>er  29,  1794,  in  John  W.  Van  Clcve,  "Letters  of  Colonel  Hamtramck," 
American  Pioneer,  II  (1843),  389;  speech  sent  by  Wayne  to  Indians  of  the  S«n- 
dufiky  region,  January  1,  1795,  in  American  Stale  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  560; 
McKee  to  England,  January  27,  1795,  in  Cniikshank,  Simcoe  Correspondence,  III, 
276. 

■Richard  England  to  McKec,  January  30,  1795,  in  Cruik-shank,  Simcoe  Cor- 
respondence, III,  279-280. 

"Preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  Wayne  with  the  Delaware,  Miami, 
and  Shawnee.  February  11,  1795,  in  "Canadian  Archives,  Indian  .\(Tairs,*'  Michigan 
Pioneer  and  Hi«torical  Society,  Historical  Collections,  XX,  393-394;  preliminary  ar- 
ticles with  the  (Chippewa,  Miami,  Potawatomi,  and  Sauk,  no  date,  in  American  State 
Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  559  560;  entry  for  January  10,  1795,  in  Underwood  Jour- 
nal, 20;  Timothy  Pickering  to  Bartholomew  Dandridge.  February  28.  1795,  in  Carter, 
Territorial  Papers,  The  Territory  Northwest  xf  the  River  Ohio,  II,  507. 

"Pickering  to  St.  Clair,  March  25,  WS,  in  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers.  II,  338- 
339;  Sl  CJair  to  Colonel  Sproat,  April  21,  1795,  ibid..  II.  340;  Wayne'a  proclamation 
of  February  22,  1795,  ibid.,  II,  343-344,  note;  Hamtramck  to  Wayne  (extract),  March 
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It  would  seem  as  though  the  peoples  of  the  frontier  would 
have  been  grateful  for  the  success  of  Fallen  Timbers  and  would 
have  been  most  ready  to  do  their  part  to  assure  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment with  the  Indians.  It  was,  however,  the  painful  task  of  Knox  to 
report  to  the  president  that  "the  desires  of  too  many  frontier  white 
people,  to  seize,  by  force  or  fraud,  upon  the  neighboring  Indian 
lands,  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be,  an  unceasing  cause  of 
jealousy  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Indians."  He  was  appre- 
hensive as  to  the  probability  of  quieting  the  Indians  until  the 
frontiersmen  would  cease  their  conduct.  "The  encroachment  of 
white  people,"  he  continued,  "is  incessantly  watched  ...  by  the 
Indians."  As  late  as  a  few  days  before  the  scheduled  council 
opening,  Wayne  complained  to  St.  Clair  of  "certain  evildisposed 
people  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  [who]  are  determined  to  prevent 
an  amicable  treaty  from  taking  place."  Unless  effective  measures 
were  adopted  to  prevent  "predatory  parties"  from  crossing  the 
Ohio  River  from  Kentucky,  not  only  would  lives  and  property  in 
the  Northwest  Territory  be  in  danger,  but,  he  feared,  peace  "will 
not  only  be  retarded,  but  eventually  frustrated."  ^* 

As  early  as  April  1794  Knox  had  sent  instructions  to  Wayne 
regarding  a  treaty  to  be  made  with  the  Indians  when  the  occasion 
permitted.  For  those  tribes  not  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Har- 
mar,  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh  (1785)  or  the  Treaty  of  Fort 
Finney  (1786)  would  form  the  basis.  It  was  highly  important  at 
the  outset  that  Wayne  "ascertain  .  .  .  what  tribes  are  the  allowed 
proprietors  of  the  Country"  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  conditions  set  forth  in  these  instructions  were  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  embodied  in  the  subsequent  treaty.'^ 

Timothy  Pickering,  who  had  succeeded  Knox  as  secretary  of 


5,  1795,  in  Charles  E.  Slocum,  The  Ohio  Country  Between  the  Years  1783  and  1815 
(New  York,  1910),  135-136;  Hamtramck  to  Wayne,  June  17,  1795,  in  Van  Cleve, 
loc.  cit.,  392. 

"  Report  respecting  United  States  frontiers,  Knox  to  Washington,  December 
29,  1794,  in  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  543-544;  Wavne  to  St.  Clair, 
June  5,  1795,  in  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  374-375. 

**  Knox  to  Wayne,  April  4,  1794,  in  the  Northwest  Territory  Collection  in  the 
William  Henry  Smith  Memorial  Library  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 
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war,  issued  instructions  to  Wayne  in  April  1795.  These,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Knox. 
Pickering  directed  that,  in  addition  to  the  main  cession,  pieces  of 
land  for  military  posts  be  obtained  "which  you  may  judge  neces- 
sary to  have  established  to  preserve  or  complete  a  chain  of  com- 
munications" over  the  length  of  the  Great  Miami,  Wabash,  and 
Maumee  rivers.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  obtain  lands  on 
which  trading  posts  were  located  or  on  which  they  could  advan- 
tageously be  established.'  In  these  instructions  and  in  the  draft 
of  a  treaty  that  he  had  drawn  up,  Pickering  also  proposed  a 
boundary  line,  a  line  from  which  there  was  some  deviation  in  the 
final  treaty.  From  a  fork  of  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Miami  River 
near  the  site  of  Loramie's  store,  the  line  was  to  run  down  that 
stream  to  the  Great  Miami  River,  and  thence  dovm  that  river  to 
the  Ohio  River." 

On  June  16,  1795,  the  Delaware,  Eel  River,  Ottawa,  and 
Potawatomi  tribes,  who  had  arrived  at  Greene  Ville  within  the  fort- 
night, met  with  Wayne.  The  council  fire  was  kindled  and  the 
calumet  or  ceremonial  peace  pipe  was  leisurely  smoked.  After  a 
speech  of  welcome  by  the  American  commander  and  an  appropri- 
ate response  by  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  wampum,  presents,  and 
drink  were  "judiciously"  distributed.  As  other  delegations  and 
tribes  arrived,  a  similar  pattern  of  welcome  was  carried  out.  It 
was  important  to  the  business  at  hand  that  the  Indians  be  made  to 
feel  welcome  and  at  ease.  Camp  rules  and  procedures  were  ex- 
plained so  they  would  not  become  alarmed  at  such  military  pro- 
cedure as  reveille,  retreat,  the  fourth  of  July  celebration,  and 
various  types  of  formations.^' 

In  the  guise  of  a  sermon,  on  July  5,  the  Rev.  Morgan  J.  Rhees, 

"  Pirkfrinfj  to  U  ayne,  April  8  and  11.  1795.  in  Northwest  Territory  Collection. 

"I hid.:  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty  in  Northwest  Territory  Collection;  Pick- 
ering to  Dandridpe  (abstract).  April  13.  1795,  in  Historical  Indrx  to  the  Pickering 
Papers   ( MasKachusetU  Historical  Society,  Collections,  6lh  Ser.,  VIII.  Boston,  1896), 

"  Minutes  of  the  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville.  June  16  to  August  10,  1795.  by  H. 
DeButt"  Mcrctary.  September  20,  1795,  in  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I, 
564-583.  See  entries  for  June  16.  17.  21.  23.  25.  26.  July  3.  4.  and  13.  1795.  Dcl«s- 
gations  continued  to  crrive  even  after  the  treaty  had  been  voted  upon  on  July  30. 
See  entries  for  July  31   and   .^UJ^ust  3.   1795. 
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ihe  army  chaplain,  ga\t*  W  ayne  aiul  his  nu*n  i-oiuc  bound  advice. 
His  text  was  taken  from  the  Book  of  Judges.  Gideon,  "a  Noble 
Example  for  all  (ienerals  and  Commanders  of  armies,"  had  not  the 
"devastation  and  plunder"  of  his  enemies  as  his  ohject,  but  rather 
the  defense  of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  his  brethren. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  he  siu-alhed  his  sword.  Rhees  dis- 
played more  than  a  common  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  prac- 
tical diplomacy.  "In  order  to  establish  a  durable  peace,"  he  ex- 
horted, "some  sacrifices  must  be  made  on  both  sides."  Here  was 
something  for  Wayne  to  think  about.  One  further  stipulation  was 
made  by  the  minister  which  undoubtedly  would  have  changed  not 
only  the  present  negotiations,  but  also  the  neg(»liati»»ns  of  most  of 
the  treaties  subse<|uently  made  with  the  Indians.  "Dissimula- 
lation  and  intrigue,  with  every  species  of  deceptive  speculation 
and  fraudulent  practice,  ought  to  be  sacrifKftl  dti  the  altars  of 
strict  honor  and  inflexible  justice."  *" 

After  a  delay  of  several  days.  In  await  the  arrival  of  some 
groui)s  known  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  treaty  council  at  (ireene 
\  ille,  it  was  decided  to  ])ostpone  negotiations  no  longer.  On  July 
15,  Wayne,  in  a  speech  to  the  assembled  council,  told  the  Indians 
that  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  negotia- 
tions. For  the  next  week  the  Indians  accomfdished  little  exce[)t 
to  carry  on  rather  futile  discussions  and  to  tender  unacceptable 
excuses  for  ihe  invalidity  of  that  treaty.*' 

The  u{tper  hand  in  negotiations  was  gained  by  W  aym-  on 
July  24.  In  his  carefully  i)repared  and  delixered  spe«Mh  before 
the  council,  he  reviewed  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  by  which  the 
British  had  surrendered  the  territory  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  United  States.  Then  he  read  tlie  first  two  articles  of  Jay's 
Treaty,  signed  on  No\ ember  19,  1794,  calling  for  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  two  countries  and  for  an  evacuation  of  all 
the   British   troops   and   garrisons   within   the   iniindaries   (d    ih.- 


*"  Morpan  J.  Rhpr.e.  The  Altar  of  Peare,  Dfinft  a  Suhnancf  of  a  Diiroumc 
D.litrred  in  the  Council  Housr,  at  CreeniilU,  July  5.  1795  (Philadelphia,  17981. 
S.  9. 

"  HntriM  for  July  9.  15.  18,  20,  21,  and  22.  1795,  in  Minutes  of  thr  Treaty  of 
Crrrnc  WWr.  in  Amrrican  State  Puprrs.  Indian  Affairs,  I,  5f>(>,  567-5^)8,  569-571. 
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Northwest  Territory  before  June  1,  1796.*''  Whatever  had  been 
the  actual  or  potential  aid  of  the  British  in  the  Northwest,  it  was 
now  greatly  diminished.  Wayne  further  refuted  arguments  the 
Indians  had  presented  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Fort  Harmar 
treaty.  Negotiations  entered  a  new  phase,  that  of  consideration 
of  the  tentative  provisions  of  the  treaty.  "I  will  order  you  a 
double  allowance  of  drink;  because,"  Wayne  asserted,  "we  have 
now  buried  the  hatchet,  and  performed  every  necessary  ceremony, 
to  render  propitious  our  renovated  friendship."  *^ 

After  less  than  a  week  of  reading,  explaining,  and  discuss- 
ing the  proposed  articles,  they  were  voted  upon  and  accepted 
unanimously.  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  the  statement  made  by 
one  of  the  Potawatomi  chiefs  in  council.  "You  know  we  have  all 
buried  the  hatchet,  together  with  our  bad  actions,"  he  declared. 
"You  may  depend  on  our  sincerity.  We  cannot  but  be  sincere,  as 
your  forts  will  be  planted  thick  among  us."  ** 

Aside  from  some  discussion  of  the  cession  of  areas  for  posts 
and  garrisons,  the  only  important  question  of  boundary  was  that 
involving  the  line  from  Fort  Recovery  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River.  Little  Turtle,  the  chief 
spokesman,  suggested  that  the  road  from  Fort  Recovery  to  Fort 
Hamilton  and  the  Great  Miami  River  be  used  as  the  boundary. 
He  was  convinced  by  Wayne,  however,  that  because  of  the  indef- 
initeness  of  the  road,  this  line  would  "certainly  be  productive  of 
unpleasant  mistakes  and  differences."  " 

Objection  was  also  made  respecting  the  tract  at  the  Wabash 
terminal  of  the  portage  connecting  the  Maumee  and  Wabash  riv- 
ers. The  Miami  were  afraid  they  would  lose  the  rather  profitable 
income  derived  from  the  traffic  over  this  portage.     "Let  us  both 


"Treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  in  Hunter  Miller,  ed..  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  of  the  United  States  of  America  (7  vols.,  Washington,  1931-  ),  II,  151- 
157,  especially  Article  2;  Jay's  Treaty,  ibid.,  II,  245-274,  especially  Articles  1  and  2. 

"Entry  for  July  24,  1795,  in  Minutes  of  the  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville,  in 
American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  573-574. 

"Entries  for  July  27,  28,  and  30,  1795,  ibid.,  I,  574-578;  draft  of  Pickering's 
proposed  treaty,  in  Northwest  Territory  Collection. 

"  Entries  for  July  29  and  30,  1795,  in  Minutes  of  the  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville, 
in  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  575-578. 
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Ohio  Indian  Lands  (Iedld  to  the  I'nited  States 

Hy    the   TkEATV    ok    (JKEENE    Vll.I.E.    1795 


The  (irecne  Villc  cession  of  lands  in  the  Old  Norlhwest  included  all  the 
area  in  the  present  stale  of  Ohio  south  and  east  of  the  treaty  line  running 
from  Lake  Krie  to  the  Ohio  Kiver.  The  Indian  Lands  in  Ohio  were  further 
reduced  by  seven  other  tracts:  ( 1)  at  Fort  Loramie  (present  Fort  Loramie)  ; 
(2)  near  (iirty's  town  (present  St.  Marys);  ('^)  at  the  head  of  navipablc 
water  of  the  Auplaize  River  (aliout  9  miles  northwest  of  present  Wapa- 
konela)  ;  (4)  at  Fort  Defiance  (j)resent  Defiance);  (5)  at  the  British  Fort 
Miamis  (present  Maumee)  ;  (6)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River  (present 
Toledo);  and  (7)  at  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Sandusky  River  (present 
Fremont). 


own  this  place,"  it  was  suggested  by  Little  Turtle,  "and  enjoy  in 
common  the  advantages  it  affords."  This  was  countered  by 
Wayne,  who  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  traders  merely  added 
the  Miami  toll  and  carrying  charges  to  the  prices  the  Indians  paid 
them  for  their  goods.  He  told  them  that  the  United  States  was  its 
own  carrier  and  that  the  annuity  allocated  to  the  Miami  would 
repay  them  many  times  for  any  losses  they  might  sustain  from 
losing  the  tract." 

The  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville,  between  the  tribes  of  the  Old 
Northwest  and  the  United  States,  was  signed  on  August  3,  1795.*' 
Its  significance  to  most  of  the  1,130  Indians  present  was  epito- 
mized in  the  remarks  made  by  a  Wyandot  chief  before  the  assem- 
bled council.  Heretofore,  the  "Fifteen  Fires"  had  been  addressed 
as  "Brother,"  but,  he  said,  "we  do  now,  and  will  henceforth,  ac- 
knowledge the  fifteen  United  States  ...  to  be  our  father  ...  [we] 
must  call  them  brothers  no  more."  Equal  to  the  occasion,  Wayne 
replied,  "I  now  adopt  you  all,  in  the  name  of  the  President  and 
Fifteen  great  Fires  of  America,  as  their  children,  and  you  are  so 
accordingly."  "^ 

By  the  "Peace  of  Mad  Anthony,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Indians  surrendered  the  northeastern  part  and  the  southern 
half  of  Ohio.     In  this  respect  the  treaty  did  not  accomplish  the 


''Ibid. 

"  Entry  for  August  3, 1795,  ibid.,  I,  579;  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville,  August  3,  1795, 
manuscript  (photostat),  in  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
Library,  Columbus;  Wayne  to  Pickering  (extract),  August  9,  1795,  in  American 
State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  564. 

The  tribes  that  signed  the  treaty  were  the  dippewa,  Delaware,  Eel  River, 
Kaskaskia,  Kickapoo,  Miami,  Ottawa,  Piankashaw,  Potawatomi,  Shawnee,  Wea,  and 
Wyandot. 

**  Enumeration  of  the  tribes  and  numbers  of  Indians  present  at  the  negotia- 
tions, August  7,  1795,  in  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  582;  entry  for 
August  7,  1795,  in  Minutes  of  the  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville,  ibid,  I,  579-580.  See  also 
a  speech  by  Joseph  Brant,  a  half-breed  Indian  leader  present  at  the  signing,  made 
in  later  life,  in  William  L.  Stone,  Life  of  Joseph  Brant-Thayendanegea  (2  vols., 
Cooperstown,  1844),  II,  395.  See  also  England  to  Simcoe,  Detroit,  August  20,  1795, 
in  Cniikshank,  Simcoe  Correspondence,  FV,  71-72.  This  letter  gives  an  opposite  pic- 
ture of  the  negotiations.  Just  how  much  credence  can  be  placed  in  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.    Quite  probably,  however,  it  contains  an  element  of  truth. 

Trading  interests  present  at  the  negotiations  in  one  role  or  another,  were  not 
successful  in  having  the  treaty  altered  to  their  private  benefits.  This  factor  led  to 
unfavorable  reports.  For  example,  see  John  Askin  to  John  Askin,  Jr.,  July  5,  1795, 
in  Mary  A.  Burton,  ed..  Manuscripts  from  the  Burton  Historical  Collection  (Detroit, 
1918),  31-32;  and  John  Askin,  Jr.,  to  England,  August  19,  1795,  ibid.,  34-37. 
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goals  set  by  llie  two  committees  of  the  congress  a  little  over  a  dec- 
ade before.  One  had  asked  for  all  but  a  narrow  strip  of  western 
Ohio,  while  the  other  had  called  for  all  of  Ohio  and  approximately 
the  eastern  half  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  as  well/* 

Beyond  the  committee  recommendations,  however,  much 
more  was  ac((»mplished  in  a  more  important  respect.  In  addition 
to  the  general  cession  of  land,  sixteen  tracts  comprising  all  the 
f)rincipal  portages,  heads  of  navigable  streams,  and  trading  posts 
were  cedt'd,  embracing,  among  others,  the  sites  of  present-day 
I.oramie,  Defiance,  Fremont,  and  Toledo  in  Ohio,  Fort  Wayne  in 
Indiana,  Detroit  in  Michigan,  and  Peoria  and  Chicago  in  Illinois.*° 
Besides,  the  [)eople  of  the  United  Stat»'s  were  to  I)e  p<'rmitted  free- 
dom of  [)assage  through  the  Indian  country  along  the  principal 
rivers  and  their  connecting  portages  and  over  the  road  from  San- 
dusky to  Detroit  via  Fort  Miamis,  Also,  the  use  of  mouths  of 
rivers  and  of  harbors  along  lakes  adjoining  Indian  lands  was 
granted  the  Am«"ricans  for  purposes  of  shelter  and  safety." 

The  rriit«"(l  States  relinquished  claims  to  all  other  Indian 
lands  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River  with  four  important  ex- 
(cptions:  Clark's  Craril  of  150,(K)0  acres  near  the  rapids  of  the 
Ohio  River;  A'incennes  and  adjacent  lands  to  which  the  Indian 
title  had  [jreviously  been  surrendered;  all  other  lands  "in  posses- 
sion (»f  the  French  people  &  other  white  Settlers  Among  them,  of 
which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished";  and  Fort  Massac 
on  the  Ohio  River  in  Illinois,  not  far  from  a  j)oint  op|)osite  the 
r'i(i;:th  of  the  Tennessee  River.*' 

The  United  Slates  was  now  \irlually  in  control  of  the  entire 
Old   N(.rthwest.     The  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville  liquidated  the  war 


*•  Arlirlr  3.  Tnaty  of  Crfrne  Villf.  manuscript;  Homer  C  Horkrti,  Thr  F.x- 
tiiKlinn  of  \hr  In<linn  Tillr  in  Ohio  Beyond  ttir  Grrcnevillc  Line  (iinput)lishrd  manu- 
•rript  Inaiii  <l  liy  thr  author).  This  l>oundary  line  is  shown  in  Charlrs  C.  Royce, 
n  rrji..  Indian  Lnnil  Cessions  in  the  United  States  (Bureau  of  Ameriran  Ethnology, 
h'.phteenlh   Annual  llcport.  Part   2.   Washington,  1899),  platej.  CXXVI   and  TLVI. 

"Artirli-  3.  Tnaty  of  f.rrene  Ville,  manusrript.  The  approximate  location*, 
if  ih«->«-  <r»vinn<  fin-  »h"wn   in   Rovre,  Indian  Land  Cessions,  plates  CXXIV  CXXVII, 

rwxvi.  rxxxviii.  ci.vi  ri.vii. 

"  Article   3.    Treaty   of   Creene    Ville.    manuscript. 

"  ^rli^^•  4.  ihid.  The^  ex(  eptinns,  other  than  the  third  which  was  never 
more  specifically  defined,  ere  shown   in   Royce,  Indian  Land  Cessions,  plates  CXXIV 

ard  rxxvy. 
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and  accomplished  the  peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States,  These  matters  had  been  omitted  in  the  1783  settle- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  only  after  a 
dozen  years  of  almost  chronic  failure  was  the  new  nation  able  to 
assert  itself  and  to  deal  with  the  Indians  in  an  adequate  manner. 
The  Treaty  of  Greene  Ville  disintegrated  Indian  unity, 
opened  most  of  Ohio  for  settlement,  and  became  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  cessions  that  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  This  was  indeed  necessary  to 
bring  about  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  land  question  be- 
tween the  native  inhabitants  and  the  Americans  who  were  literally 
beginning  to  crowd  them  out.  The  American  government  could 
now  safely  survey  and  open  much  new  territory  for  settlement  by 
its  pioneers  and  at  the  same  time  make  substantial  advances  by 
additional  treaties.  The  United  States  had  the  upper  hand  by 
virtue  of  superiority  of  military  force,  demonstrated  at  Fallen 
Timbers,  and  of  written  commitments  in  the  Greene  Ville  docu- 
ment. Though  not  unopposed,  it  continued  to  hold  its  dominant 
position  until  the  Indian  had  been  replaced  by  the  white  man 
throughout  the  Northwest  Territory. 
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FOREWORD 

Fort  Wayne  was  relatively  undisturbed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812.  Although  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British  opened  hostilities  elsewhere, 
most  of  Indiana  remained  quiet. 

That  quiet,  however,  was  shattered  by  the  attack  on  Pigeon  Roost  in 
Scott  County,  September  3,  1812.  While  a  group  of  Indians  murdered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  hamlet,  others  were  gathering  to  lay  siege  to  Fort 
Wayne. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  Pigeon  Roost  massacre  vary  in  some  de- 
tails. Messrs.  Paine  and  Moffit  in  the  first  account  maybe  the  same  per- 
sons referred  to  as  Payne  and  Coffman  in  the  second  account.  Likewise, 
the  names  Collins  and  Dewalt  appear  as  Collings  and  Devault  in  the  second 
account.  These  items  are  reprinted  as  published,  except  that  the  staff  of 
the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County  has  reconciled  gram- 
mar,   punctuation,    and  spelling  with  current  practice. 


Mr.  Editor:  A  little  fiction  once  appeared  in  one  of  the  Bedford  pa- 
pers, founded  upon  the  enormities  which  the  Indians  committed  on  the  set- 
tlement of  Pigeon  Roost.  It  showed  its  author  to  be  ignorant  of  the  whole 
transaction  to  one  who  was  a  settler  of  the  same  settlement. 

Until  near  the  close  of  1812,  the  settlers  of  Pigeon  Roost  in  Scott 
County  in  this  state  lived  in  comparative  peace  with  the  red  man.  We  had 
conciliated  his  favor  and  studiously  avoided  giving  offense.  The  Indians 
were  likewise  seemingly  peaceable;  prior  to  this  time,  they  had  committed 
no  grievous  outrage  upon  any  of  the  settlers.  But  near  the  close  of  the 
mennorable  year  of  181Z,  there  were  some  slight  whisperings  of  danger  to 
be  apprehendedfrom  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Indians.  As  such  reports  were 
frequently  put  in  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  credulous,  we 
gave  them  but  little  credence.  We  knew  that  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  had 
just  been  fought  and  that  the  celebrated  Shawnee  Prophet,  at  the  head  of  the 
combined  Indian  forces,  had  been  defeated  by  General  Harrison;  therefore, 
we  foolishly  supposed  that  we  now  had  nothing  to  fear.  But  a  short  time 
convinced  us,  to  our  sorrow,  that  there  is  sometimes  truth  even  in  "flying 
reports. " 

On  the  third  day  of  September,  a  party  of  eleven  Indians  came  into  our 
vicinity,  and  the  outrages  and  savage  brutality  then  and  there  perpetrated 
upon  innocent  helplessness  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  can  never 
be  effaced.  Although  this  has  been  years  ago,  still  I  remember  its  details 
as  distinctly  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  came  to  the  house  of  Elias  Paine 
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on  the  Pigeon  Roost  fork  of  the  Muscatatuck.  Messrs.  Paine  and  Moffit, 
brothers-in-law,  were  out  a  short  distance  from  home  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Indians  and  assassinated;  Paine's  wife  and  six  children 
shared  the  same  fate.  From  here,  they  pursued  the  path  leading  to  the 
house  of  Richard  Collins,  and  on  the  way,  they  met  the  wife  of  Henry  Col- 
lins on  an  errand  to  her  relations.  She  fled  some  three  hundred  yards  be- 
fore she  was  captured,  though  the  Indian  is  remarkable  for  fleetness  .  Mrs. 
Collins  was  inhumanly  butchered  and  left  in  the  woods  to  feast  the  savage 
beasts  of  the  forest. 

Pursuing  their  merciless  way,  they  arrived  at  the  snug  little  farm- 
house of  Richard  Collins,  who  was  then  on  a  campaign  into  the  interior. 
They  entered  the  dwelling  and,  with  pitiless  cruelty,  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  the  wife  and  seven  children  of  one  who,  though  far  distant  from  honne, 
was  no  doubt  at  the  same  moment  contemplating  the  domestic  happiness  of 
an  endeared  family  circle,  for  it  was  the  silent  hour  of  rest.  A  more 
melancholy  spectacle  couldnot  be  imagined  than  was  here  presented- -beau- 
tiful and  bright -eyed  little  girls  and  boys  lying  side  by  side  in  death,  their 
lovely  little  fornns  horribly  mutilated.  The  youngest  was  three  months 
old;  its  little  head  was  struck  from  its  body  and  placed  to  its  mother's 
nipple,    presenting  a  most  revolting  sight. 

I  am  tracing  this  bloody  trail,  not  because  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  re- 
cite those  cowardly  deeds,  but  to  rescue  to  some  degree  from  oblivion  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  the  unfortunate  victims.  I  have  since  often  re- 
grettedthat  we  were  not  more  zealous  in  keeping  in  readiness  a  protective 


force.  Five  men  could  have  defeated  them  and  saved  to  country  and  friends 
the  lives  of  many  valuable  citizens.  It  was  the  want  of  consideration.  We 
were  reposing  secure,  as  we  supposed,  unconscious  of  the  treachery  around 
us  . 

The  peaceful  abode  of  Mr.  Morris  was  the  next  to  suffer  He  too  was 
in  the  service  of  his  country  Mrs.  Morris,  her  mother,  and  their  inno- 
cent little  children  were  tortured  to  the  extinction  of  life  Hard  by  was  the 
house  of  Williann  Collins;  and,  on  their  way  thither,  two  of  the  Indians  fell 
in  with  Henry  Collins.  He  was  a  man  of  Herculean  proportions  and  fought 
his  antagonists  long  and  hard  with  nought  but  the  weapons  given  him  by  the 
God  of  nature.  He  conquered  but  died  soon  afterwards  from  his  wounds. 
Mr.  Morris  and  his  family  were  visiting  at  the  residence  of  William  Collins; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  Indians  were  resisted.  Four  of  their  num- 
ber were  immediately  shot  down  and  another  badly  wounded.  Under  cover 
of  the  night,  these  two  families  were  enabled  to  escape  by  retreating  into  a 
cornfield.  The  Indians  buried  their  dead  under  a  large  log  and  concealed 
their  wounded  one  in  the  brush  with  provisions  and  water  for  a  month.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  they  came  and  took  him  away,  as  it  was  after- 
w.irds  ascertained.  They  had  now  collected  together  considerable  plunder, 
and,  after  firing  the  house,  they  beat  a  re-treat,  starting  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

During  the  evening  of  the  third  the  wife  of  John  Biggs,  hearing  the  re- 
port of  firearms  in  the  direction  of  Collinses',  concealed  her  children  and, 
with  the  heroism  of  a  woman,    ventured  her  life  to  learn  the  suspected  cause. 


F  iiidi  n  y  her  father's  house  surrounded  by  sasages,  she  fled  to  the  residence 
of  Robert  Biggs,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  ga\e  the  first  alarm  about 
the  hour  of  midnight.  Soon  a  company  of  nine  men  marched  to  the  scene 
of  action  with  all  possible  speed.  We  arri\ed  at  the  spot  where,  but  a  few 
hours  presious,  had  stood  the  pleasant  little  residence  of  William  Collins, 
now  a  heap  of  glowing  embers  We  were  here  joined  by  others,  until  our 
little  band  became  quite  formidable.  We  were  soon  upon  the  trail,  but  had 
not  pursued  it  long  before  we  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  Richard  Collins. 
What  a  scene  was  presented  for  our  vision.'  For  cruelty  and  pitiless  bar- 
barity, it  beggars  description  Here  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  re- 
spectable families  of  the  settlement,  "a  slaughtered  heap.  "  Indignation 
and  revenge  took  possession  of  our  hearts.  "Foul  fiends  and  savage  bar- 
barians, we  will  avenge  the  dead.'  "  was  the  universal  cry.  Leaving  a  num- 
ber of  our  little  party  to  perform  the  melancholy  ceremonies  of  an  inter- 
ment, we  continued  in  hot  pursuit;  and,  about  3:00  p.m.,  we  were  three 
miles  in  their   rear. 

Captain  Dewalt,  who  was  out  with  a  scouting  party  from  Salem,  dis- 
covered the  same  Indians;  ana,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  their  heartless 
atrocities,  a  skirmish  ensued,  which  resulted  only  in  the  retaking  of  the 
plunder  and  the  wounding  of  three  Indians  with  the  loss  of  one  white  man  by 
the  name  of  Sinks  The  Indians  now  separated.  We  pursued  them  till  they 
crossed  the  Muscatatuck,  when  all  their  traces  were  lost,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit  as  hopeless. 

INDIANA  STATE  .SENTINEL,    January  24,    1853 


Within  Ihc  pre&ent  limits  ol  the  county  of  Scott,    there  was,    in  1812,    a 
place    that    was    called    the    "Pigeon    Roost"    Bettlement.      This    settlement. 

which  was  founded  by  a  few  families   inlK09,  was  confined  to  about  a  square 

I 
mile  of  land;  and  it  was   separated  from  all  other  settlements  by  a  distance 

of  five  or  six  miles  In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  of  September,  lbl2,  Jere- 
miah Payne  and  a  man  whose  name  was  Coffman  were  hunting  for  "bee 
trees"  in  the  woods  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Pigeon  Roost  settlement 
and  were  surprised  and  killed  by  a  party  of  Indi.ms  This  party  of  Indians, 
which  consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  warriors,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Shaw-  i 
nees,  ther.  attacked  the  Pigeon  Roost  settlement  about  sunset  on  the  e\e- 
ning  of  the  third  of  September;  and,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  they 
killed  one  man,  five  women,  and  sixteen  children.  Ihe  bodies  of  some  oi 
these  V  it  tims  of  savage  war  fa  re  were  burned  in  the  fires  that  consumed  the 
cabins  in  which  the  murders  were  perpetrated. 

The    persons     who    were     massacred    at    this    settlement    were    Henry 
Collings    and    his    wile,  Mrs      Payne,    wife  of  Jeremiah  Payne,    and  eight  of      ' 
her  children;  Mrs     Richard  Collings  and  seven  ol  her  children,  Mrs.    John     1 
Morris    and    her    only  child;   and  Mrs.    Morris,    the  mother  of  John  Morrit. 

Mrs.   Jane   Diggs,    with  her  three  sm.ill  children,    escaped  from  the   settle-      \ 

I 
merit,    eluded    the    vigilance  of  the   Indians,    and.    about  an  hour  before  day-       I 

light    on    the    next    morning,    arrived   at    the    house  of  her  brother,    /ebulon 

Collings,  who  lived  about  six   miles   from  the  scene  of  the  carnage.    Willian.      I 

Collings,  who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty  years,   delenoed  his   house  for  the 

space    of    three-quarters    of    an  hour  against  the  attacks  of  ih«-   Indians.      In 

t 


this  defense,  he  was  assisted  by  Captain  John  Morris.  There  were  two 
children  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark,  Mr  Collings  and 
Captain  Morns  escaped  with  the  two  children  (John  Collings  and  Lydia 
Collings)  from  the  house,  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,    reached  the  house  of  Zebulon  Collings. 

A  number  of  the  militia  of  Clark  County  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  the  Pigeon  Roost  massacre,  where  they  found  several  of  the  man- 
gled bodies  of  the  dead  surrounded  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  houses. 
These  remains  of  the  murdered  persons  were  brought  together  and  buried 
in  one  grave. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  September,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mounted  riflemen,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  McCoy,  followed  the 
trail  of  the  Indians  about  twenty  miles,  when  "the  darkness  of  the  night" 
compelled  them  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  A  small  scouting  party,  under  the 
comnnand  of  Captain  Devault,  discovered  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  re- 
treating Indians,  who,  after  killing  one  of  Captain  Devault's  men,  continued 
their  flight  through  the    woods    and    eluded  the  pursuit  of  the   scouting  party. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  the  militia  of  Clark  County  was  reinforced 
by  sixty  mounted  volunteers  from  Jefferson  County,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  William  McFarland;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh,  about  three 
hundredfifty  volunteers  from  Kentucky  were  ready  to  unite  with  the  Indiana 
militia  of  Clark  and  Jefferson  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack 
on  the  Delaware  Indians  - -some  of  whom  were  suspected  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  the  Pigeon  Roost  settlement.     It  seems,   however. 


that  a  spirit  of  jealousy  which  prevailed  among  some  of  the  officers  de- 
feated the  intentions  of  those  who,  at  that  time,  proposed  to  destroy  the 
towns  of  the  friendly  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
White  River. 

After  the  time  of  the  Pigeon  Roost  massacre,  nnany  of  the  settlers  on 
the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  Clark,  Jefferson,  Harrison,  and 
Knox  counties  lived  in  a  state  of  alarnn  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815. 
Mr.  Zebulon  Collings,  who  lived  within  six  miles  of  the  Pigeon  Roost  set- 
tlennent,  says:  "The  manner  in  which  I  used  to  work  in  those  perilous 
times  was  as  follows:  On  all  occasions  I  carried  my  rifle,  tonnahawk,  and 
butcher  knife,  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  my  belt.  When  I  went  to  plow,  I  laid 
my  gun  on  the  plowed  ground  and  stuck  up  a  stick  by  it  for  a  mark,  so  I 
could  get  it  quickly  in  case  it  was  wanted.  I  had  two  good  dogs.  I  took  one 
into  the  house,  leaving  the  other  out.  The  one  outside  was  expected  to  give 
the  alarm,  which  would  cause  the  one  inside  to  bark.  I  would  then  be 
awakened,  and  my  guns  were  always  loaded.  I  kept  my  horses  in  a  stable 
close  to  the  house,  which  had  a  porthole  so  that  I  could  shoot  to  the  stable 
door.  During  the  two  years,  I  never  went  fronn  honne  with  any  certainty  of 
returning --not  knowing  the  minute  I  might  receive  a  ball  from  an  unknown 
hand;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers,  God,  who  never  sleeps  nor 
slumbers,    has  kept  me.  " 

John  Dillon,  HISTORY  OF  INDIANA  (Indianapolis  :  Bingham  &  Doughty,    1859), 
pp.    492-94. 
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FOREWORD 

The  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians  was  an  evil  and  violent  deed 
for  which  frontier  Americans  paid  with  their  own  blood  and  which  resulted 
in  the  revulsion  which  succeeding  generations  have  felt  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing narrative  recounts  the  almost  unbelievable  story  of  the  massacre 
and  the  hideous  experiences  of  Captain  Crawford  and  others  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  Indian  vengeance.  It  first  appeared  as  an  article  in  the  INDIANA 
JOURNAL  on  August  31,  1833.  Grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  have 
been  changed  to  conform  to  current  usage. 


The  early  part  of  the  year  1782  was  marked  by  an  event  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  American  name,  has  scarcely  ever  been  paralleled  in 
treachery  and  barbarity--the  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at  the  mis- 
sionary settlements  on  the  Muskingum.  These  Indians  consisted  partly  of 
the  Mahican  tribe  of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  partly  of  the  Delawares 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  had  been  partially  civilized  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  naissionaries  of  the  German  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians, 
who  had  commenced  their  labors  annong  them  in  the  year  1740.  From  the 
time  of  their  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  had  been  subjected  to  a 
double  persecution:  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Indians  because  the  Mora- 
vians had  abandoned  tribal  customs,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  white  peo- 
ple because  the  Moravians  were  Indians.  They  were  very  frequently  forced 
to  abandon  their  settlements,  which  were  generally  near  the  frontiers;  and, 
after  various  removals,  a  part  of  them  had  obtained  permission  frona  the 
Delawares  on  the  Muskingum  to  settle  among  them  and  had  removed  there 
in  1772.  They  built  three  towns,  which  they  called  Schoenbrunn,  Gnaden- 
huetten,  and  Salem,  and  erected  churches,  established  schools,  and  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  many  other  characteristics  of  civilization;  but 
their  prosperity  was  not  of  long  duration. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  commenced,  the  tribes  around  them  gen- 
erally took  the  side  of  England  against  the  colonists;  and,  although  the  Mo- 
ravians determined  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  their  situation  necessarily 
became  one  of  nnuch  embarrassment.  Their  towns  lay  exactly  on  the  route 
generally  pursued  by  the    Indians    in  going  on,    and   returning  from,    their 


expeditionB  against  the  back  aettlementB  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  the  Americans  should  suspect  them  of  participating 
in  those  inroads,  since  the  prisoners  and  plunder  taken  were  always  car- 
ried towards  their  neighborhood.  But  they  were  really  innocent  and  were, 
in  fact,  suspected  and  ill-treated  by  the  other  Indians  because  they  did  not 
join  in  the  hostilities. 

At  length,  the  Indians  in  league  with  England  resolved  in  council  to 
treat  all  as  enemies  who  would  not  take  part  with  them  and  sent  messages 
to  that  effect  to  the  Moravians,  who,  however,  refused  to  take  up  arms. 
Their  refusal  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  who  con- 
sequently became  objects  of  distrust;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  mis- 
sionaries should  be  carried  away  from  the  towns,  in  the  hope  that  if  they 
were  removed,  their  proselytes  would  join  in  the  war.  In  1779,  an  ariTiy 
of  British  and  Indians  came  to  the  Muskingum  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
the  comnnander  intended  to  go  and  take  the  missionaries  away  as  prisoners. 
But  just  at  that  time,  the  Indians,  having  heard  of  Colonel  Bowman's  expe- 
dition to  Chillicothe,  forsook  the  commanderto  go  to  the  aid  of  their  friends 
on  the  Miami;  and  he  was  compelled  to  forego  his  purpose. 

At  length,  in  August,  1781,  a  Huron  chief  with  three  hundred  warri- 
ors, accompanied  by  an  English  off  ice  r  anda  Delaware  chief,  arrivedamong 
them  with  a  determination  to  force  the  whole  community  to  move.  After 
some  days,  during  which  they  committed  many  outrages  upon  both  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  followers,  they  succeeded  in  their  design.  The  Mora- 
vians  acquiesced   in  their   commands   to   move   «nd   went   with   thenn   to   the 


Sandusky  River.  A  great  deal  of  their  property  was  destroyed  before  their 
departure;  and  their  provisions,  consisting  of  corn  in  the  stores  and  in  the 
fields  and  vegetables  in  the  ground,    were  necessarily  abandoned. 

On  arriving  at  the  site  of  present-day  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  they 
were  left  by  their  captors  without  provisions ;  and  none  were  to  be  procured 
there.  To  supply  their  wants,  one  of  the  missionaries  with  several  of  the 
Christian  Indians  returned  to  the  Muskingum  for  corn.  On  arriving  there, 
the  missionary  and  five  of  his  companions  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Amer- 
icans and  were  carried  to  Pittsburgh;  the  others  returned  with  a  consider- 
able supply  of  provisions  to  Upper  Sandusky.  Those  who  were  taken  to 
Pittsburgh  were  soon  released  by  the  commandant  there;  but  their  dismiss- 
al was  the  cause  of  much  excitennent  among  many  of  the  frontier  people, 
who  considered  them  to  be  connected  with  the  other  Indians  in  their  hostility 
against  the  Americans. 

When  afterwards  it  became  known  that  the  Moravians  were  frequently 
returning  to  their  towns  in  considerable  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing their  property,  a  band  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  assembled 
near  Wheeling  and  started  to  the  Muskingum  with  a  determination  to  sur- 
prise the  Indians  and  to  cut  them  off.  The  victims  received  warning  of  their 
danger,  but  they  took  no  measures  to  escape.  They  believed  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Americans  and  supposed  that  the  only  quarter  from 
which  they  had  grounds  for  apprehending  injury  was  from  the  Indians  who 
were  the  enemies  of  the  Americans. 

The  murderers  arrivedat  Gnadenhuetten  on  M^rch  6,  1782,  and  found 


the  Indians  dispersed  among  their  plantations,  gathering  the  corn  that  yet 
rennained.  They  accosted  the  Indians  in  a  friendly  manner,  making  them 
believe  that  they  intended  no  injury,  and  told  them  to  go  home.  They  then 
told  them  that  they  would  not  suffer  thenn  to  return  to  Upper  Sandusky  but 
were  going  to  take  them  to  Pittsburgh,  where  the  Moravians  should  be  in 
no  danger  either  from  the  English  or  from  the  savages.  The  Indians  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  will  and  gave  up  their  arms  of  all  kinds,  even 
their  hatchets,  on  being  promised  that  everything  should  be  restored  to 
them  on  their  arrival  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  murderers  then  went  to  Salem  and  persuaded  the  Indians  there 
to  go  with  them  to  Gnadenhnetten;  its  inhabitants,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  attacked  and  driven  together  and  bound  without  resistance.  Those 
from  Salem  were  likewise  deprived  of  their  arnns  and  bound.  A  council 
was  then  held  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners,  and  the 
majority  agreed  to  murder  the  whole  of  them  on  the  next  day.  For  the  honor 
of  hurranity,  there  were  many  of  the  party  who  opposed  this  barbarous  res- 
olution and  called  God  to  witness  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
those  inoffensive  people;  yet  the  nnajority  remained  unnnoved,  and  some 
were  even  in  favor  of  burning  them  alive.  But  it  was  at  length  decided  that 
they  should  be  scalped  in  cold  blood;  and  the  Indians  were  told  to  prepare 
for  their  fate  so  that,  as  they  were  Christians,  they  might  die  in  a  Christian 
manner.  After  the  first  burst  of  horror  was  over,  the  Indians  patiently 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  into  two  buildings,  in  one  of  which  the  men, 
and   in  the  other  the    women  and  children,    were  confined  like  sheep  for  the 


slaughter.  They  passed  the  night  praying,  exhorting  each  other  to  remain 
faithful,  asking  pardon  from  each  other  for  any  offenses  they  had  connmit- 
ted,   and  singing  hynrins  of  praise  to  God. 

When  morning  ar  rived ,  the  murderers  selected  two  houses  whichthey 
named  slaughterhouses,  one  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the  women  and 
children.  The  victinns  were  then  bound  and  led  into  the  slaughterhouses 
where  they  were  scalped  and  murdered.  Ninety-six  persons  were  sacri- 
ficed in  this  horrid  massacre;  thirty-four  were  children. 

Of  all  the  prisoners,  only  two  escaped;  both  of  them  were  boys  about 
sixteen  years  old.  One  of  them  escaped  througha  window  on  the  night  pre- 
vious to  the  massacre  and  concealed  himself  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  to 
which  the  women  and  children  were  brought  next  day  to  be  nnurdered.  He 
saw  their  blood  running  in  streams  through  the  floor.  On  the  following 
night  he  left  the  cellar  and  got  into  the  woods.  The  other  youth  received 
one  blow  upon  the  head  and  was  then  scalped  and  left  for  dead.  When  he 
recovered  consciousness,  he  observed  another  person  who  had  been  only 
stunned  and  was  endeavoring  to  rise.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  white  man 
came  in  and,  seeing  his  motions,  dispatched  him;  the  lad  rennained  quiet 
and  was  not  suspected  tobe  alive.  In  the  night  he  crept  out  andalso  reached 
the  woods,  where  he  afterwards  met  the  other  lad;  and  the  two  at  length 
reached  Upper  Sandusky  in  safety. 

The  murderers  set  fire  to  the  slaughterhouses  and  destroyed  them 
with  the  bodies  in  them;  then,  having  collected  the  horses,  blankets,  and 
considerable  other  property  belonging  to  the  Indians,  they  returned  to  their 


homes.  A  party  of  them,  however,  first  went  to  Schoenbrunn,  designing 
to  destroy  those  whom  they  might  find  there;  but  the  Indians  had  learned 
the  fate  of  their  friends  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten  in  time  to  escape. 

The  success  of  the  party  in  destroying  the  Moravian  towns  and  in 
murdering  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  with  so  little  difficulty  and  danger 
stimulated  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  undertake  another 
of  more  consequence  and  on  a  larger  scale.  They  knew  that  most  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  removed  from  their  settlenaent  on  the  Muskingum,  were 
yet  upon  the  Sandusky,  and  that  there  were  also  sonne  Wyandot  villages  in 
the  same  vicinity,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  very  troublesome  to 
the  people  on  the  frontiers.  It  was  thought  that  one  inroad  would  suffice 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Moravians  and  the  chastisement  of  the  Wyandots. 
A  force  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  mounted  and  armed  with  rifles,  was 
accordingly  raised  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  near  Wheeling.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  Mingo  town  on  the  Ohio,  which  had  been  chosen  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous,  they  elected  Colonel  William  Crawford  their  commander. 
On  M3.y  25,  the  march  was  commenced,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  party 
arrived  at  the  destroyed  Moravian  towns. 

On  the  next  day,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schoenbrunn,  two  Indians  were 
observed  watching  the  movements  of  the  detachment  and  were  fired  upon; 
but  they  made  their  escape  unhurt.  Knowing  that  the  expedition  was  now 
no  secret  to  the  enemy,  the  officers  concluded  that  it  was  the  best  policy 
to  press  forward  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Accordingly,  the  party 
struck  directly  for  the  place  of  their  destination,  where  they  arrived  on  the 


eleventh  day  of  their  march.  They  were  greatly  diaappointed  at  finding 
that  the  Indians  hadabandoned  their  town  some  time  before  and  had  removed 
to  another  place.  Upon  learning  this,  the  men  insisted  on  returning  home, 
since  their  horses  were  fatigued  and  their  provisions  were  almost  exhausted. 
The  officers,  however,  held  a  council,  at  which  it  was  concluded  to  con- 
tinue the  march  for  one  day  longer  and  then  to  return  home  if  no  enemy  ap- 
peared. 

Just  ae  the  council  broke  up,  a  horseman  came  in  from  the  advance 
guard  at  a  gallop  and  announced  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  formed 
in  a  wood  a  few  miles  in  front  and  was  advancing  to  attack  the  detachment. 
The  army,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  immediately  formed  in  order  of 
battle  and  pushed  forward  to  meet  it.  The  country  was  generally  open  prai- 
rie with  copses  intersperecd  without  underbrush.  The  Indians  had  taken 
possession  of  one  of  these  woodland  areas  before  the  troops  came  up.  The 
colonel,  conceiving  it  to  be  important  that  they  should  be  dislodged,  directed 
a  part  of  his.  men  to  dismount  and  tie  their  horses  and  attack  on  foot.  Re- 
inforcements arrived  for  the  Indians,  continually  increasing  their  numbers; 
and  a  heavy  and  galling  fire  was  opened  upon  the  whites,  who  maintained 
their  ground  with  considerable  loss  until  dusk,    when  the  Indians  drew  off. 

In  the  morning  andat  intervals  during  the  day,  a  few  shots  were  fired. 
These  were  without  much  effect,  however,  on  account  of  the  distance  at 
which  the  parties  kept.  It  was  now  manifest  that  the  Indian  force  was  con- 
tinually increasing  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  that  the  situation 
of  the  army  was  becoming  still  more  perilous.     The  officers,   having  held  a 


coxincil,  determined  to  retreat  as  soon  as  the  day  should  have  closed;  and 
dispositions  were  accordingly  made  for  that  purpose.  When  night  came, 
the  troops  were  formed  and  commenced  their  march  in  three  lines,  the 
wounded  on  litters  with  them.  The  enemy  soon  discovered  their  design  and 
attacked  them  on  all  sides;  then  many  small  parties  separated  from  the 
main  body.,  thinking  to  escape  more  easily  while  the  Indians  were  occupied 
with  it.  The  enemy,  however,  soon  left  the  nnain  body  unmolested  to  go 
after  the  straggling  parties,  which  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  and  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Those  who  kept  together  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
frontiers  with  little  further  loss.  The  whole  loss  of  the  army  was  never 
correctly  ascertained;  but  those  who  never  returned  from  the  expedition 
were  estimated  at  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  includ- 
ing Colonel  Crawford  himself. 

Colonel  Crawford's  fate  was  melancholy  and  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 
When  the  retreat  commenced,  he  proceeded  for  some  time  at  the  head  of 
the  main  body.  But  becoming  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  son,  son-in-law, 
and  two  nephews  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  he  stopped  and  in- 
quired for  them  of  passers-by.  He  soon  fell  into  the  rear  with  three  friends, 
one  of  whom  was  Dr.   Knight,  the  surgeon  of  the  detachment. 

When  they  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  proceed,  it  was  thought  in- 
advisable to  attempt  to  join  the  main  body.  As  they  judged  by  the  heavy 
firing,  this  force  was  hotly  engaged  with  and  surroiinded  by  the  enemy. 
Therefore,  they  struck  off  in  juiother  direction  and  traveled  all  night.  Dur- 
ing the  night  one  of  the  company  got    separated  from  the  rest  and  probably 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Early  the  next  day,  they  fell  in  with  oth- 
ers of  the  detachment;  and  some  time  afterwards  the  company  was  forced 
to  stop  and  encamp  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  rain  and  concluded  to  remain 
there  all  night.  In  the  morning,  their  company  was  increased  to  six  by  the 
addition  of  another  straggler;  and  they  proceeded,  two  abreast  with  some 
intervals  between.  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight  were  in  front  and  on 
foot. 

In  the  afternoon,  several  Indians  sprang  up  near  them  and  ordered 
them  to  stop.  The  doctor  was  disposed  to  fire  upon  them,  but  Crawford 
told  him  not  to  resist,  and  the  two  men  gave  them.selves  up.  The  other  four 
men  in  the  company  made  their  escape  at  the  time,  but  two  of  them  were 
killed  on  the  following  day.  On  June  10,  Crawford  and  Knight  with  nine 
other  prisoners  were  taken  by  a  party  of  seventeen  Indians  towards  Upper 
Sandusky;  they  encannped  for  the  night  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  Here 
Crawford  obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  the  town  under  the  charge  of 
two  guards  to  speak  to  Simon  Girty;  he  was  brought  back  in  the  morning  to 
be  marched  in  with  the  other  prisoners.  He  informed  Knight  that  Girty  had 
promised  to  use  his  influence  for  their  safety,  but  that  he  had  told  him  that 
he  was  fearful  it  would  be  without  avail,  as  the  Indians  were  much  incensed 
against  the  prisoners  and  wished  to  have  them  all  burned.  Shortly  after- 
wards. Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware  chief,  arrived.  He  had  been  represented 
to  Crawford  as  one  of  those  most  violently  inflamed  against  the  prisoners. 
But  his  conduct  towards  them  was  rather  encouraging,  except  that  he  him- 
self painted  all  of  their   faces  black,    previous  to  their  being  miarched  into 


the  town. 

The  other  prisoners  were  taken  on  in  advance  of  Crawford  and  Knight, 
who  soon  saw  the  bodies  of  four  of  them  who  had  been  killed  and  scalped  by 
the  roadside.  When  they  overtook  the  other  five,  these  were  surrounded 
by  boys  and  squaws,  abusing  and  threatening  them,  and  were  soon  after- 
wards tomahawked.  Afterwards,  the  colonel  and  the  doctor  were  taken  to 
the  village. 

Near  the  town,  a  large  fire  was  burning;  thirty  warriors  and  a  great 
number  of  boys  and  squaws  were  collected  around  it.  They  stripped  Craw- 
ford and  nriade  him  sit  upon  the  ground  near  the  fire  and  then  connmenced 
beating  him  with  their  fists  and  with  sticks.  After  a  few  minutes,  a  large 
stake  was  planted  in  the  ground,  and  a  number  of  piles  of  hickory  poles 
were  placed  aroiind  it.  A  rope  was  tied  to  the  bottonn  of  the  stake,  and  the 
other  end  was  fastened  to  Crawford's  wrists,  which  were  tied  together  be- 
hind his  back;  the  rope  pernnitted  him  to  walk  around  the  stake  at  a  little 
distance  from  it.  The  poles  were  then  set  on  fire.  While  the  preparations 
were  going  on,  the  colonel  asked  Girty,  who  was  sitting  on  horseback  at 
some  little  distance,  if  the  Indians  were  going  to  burn  him.  Upon  being 
answered  by  Girty,  very  indifferently,  that  they  were,  he  replied  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  bear  it  with  fortitude. 

When  the  poles  were  burned.  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  crowd  for 
a  few  minutes  with  much  energy  and  animation.  As  soon  as  he  concluded, 
the  whole  of  them  rushed  upon  the  prisoner  with  a  loud  yell.  ...  In  the  inten- 
sity of  his  suffering  he  called  out  to  Girty,  begging  him  to  shoot  him  through 


the  heart.  Girty  answered,  "Don't  you  see  1  have  no  gun,  Colonel?"  Then 
he  burst  into  a  brutal  laugh  and  began  jesting  with  the  Indians  about  the  pris- 
oner's nniserable  appearance.      This  torture  lasted  two  or  three  hours,   but     | 

i 
at  length  nature  could  bear  no  more,  and  death  released  him  from  his  fiend- 

like  tormentors.  | 

Dr.  Knight,  after  being  compelled  to  witness  the  tortures  of  his  friend 

and  commander,     was  put  under  the    charge  of  a  Shawnee  Indian  to  be  taken    j 

to  Chillicothe,    where  the  same  fate  awaited  him.      Because  the  doctor  was 

I 
a  small  man,    much  exhausted  by  the  hardships  he  had  endured,    the  Indian 

entertained  no  fear  of  his  escape  and  did  not  bind  him  until  they  stopped  for     , 

I 
the  night.      In  the  morning   he  unbound  him    so  that  he  might  assist  in  mak- 

1 
ing  the  fire.      Knight  took  up  a  stick,    apparently  to  carry   a  coal  to  another 

place,     struck  the  Indian  suddenly    and  knocked  him  into  the  fire  and  imme-    , 

diately    seized    his  gun.       The  Indian    scrambled    out  of    the  fire  and,     seeing    1 

his  gun  in  Knight's  hands,   ran  off,  howling  most   ruefully.     Knight  presented    | 

the    gun  to    shoot  him,    but  in   his  haste    he  injured    the  lock  so    that  it  would    : 

not  go  off,    and  the   Indian  escaped.      It  was    twenty-one    days  before    Knight 

reached    the  post    at  Fort  Mcintosh.       During    this  tinne    he  lived  upon   green 

berries,    weeds,    a   terrapin,    and   two   unfledged   birds    which   he    devoured    , 

raw.     He  had  thrown  away  the  Indian's  gun,    which  he  was  unable  to  repair. 
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